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TO 



THE RIGHT REVEREND 



THOMAS, 



LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 

MT LORD, 

I have taken the liberty to present the follow- 
ing work to jour lordship ; the fruit of the little 
leisure of manj years. It may put in a distant 
claim to your protection, as a kind of appendix to 
some of your lordship's valuable Dissertations on 
the Prophecies. The man of sift was never »nore 
apparent than at the time, 'wUdu Ihese reformers 
lived; who began to strip him, of liis» disguises; 
and gave the first and fairest iU^strn^tioj) of that 
prophecy, which your lordsbip has feo aLIy ex- 
plained. 



4 DEDICATION. 

In whatever light thiit work may be considered 

» 

by the public, your lordship, with your usual can- 
dour, will accept it as an acknowledgment of the. 
r esp^l^^^ whic b 

lord, 

Your lordship's obliged, 

And most obedient, humble servant, 

WILLIAM GILPIN. 

Cheaw, February 20, 1765. 
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THE 

HOUSE OF SUPERSTITION. 

A VISION. 

By Thomas Benton y M. A. Rector of Ashted^ 

in Surrey. 

I. 

WHEN sleep's all soothing hand with fetters soft 

Ties down each sense and lulls to balmy rest ; 
The internal pow'r, creative fancy, oft 

Broods o'er her treasures in the formful breast. 
Thus when no longer daily cares engage. 

The busy mind pursues the darling theme ; 
Hence angels whisper'd to the slumb'ring sage. 

And god's of old inspir'd the heroe's dream ; 
Hence as I slept, these images arose. 
To fancy's eye, and join'd this fairy scene compose. 

II. 

As, when fair morning dries her dewy tears. 
The mountain lifts o'er mists its lofty head ; 

Thus new to fight a Gothic dome appears. 
With the grey rust of rolling years o'erspread. 

On solid base of evev-during stone. 
Which erst was laid by workmanship divine^ 

A2- 
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Distorted fancy's way-ward freaks are shewiir 

To hide with airs grotesque the grand design: 
With fragil straw and reedb the front is lin'd ; 
Vain prop of tott'ring age, the sport of every wind. 

III. 

In flocks unnuinbered, like a pitchy cloud. 

Birds of ill omen round the fabric fly, 
Here build their nests, and nurse their callow brood,. 

And scare the timorous soul with boading cry. 
Here Superstition holds her dreary reign. 

And her lip-labourM orisons she plies 
In Tongue unknown, when mom bedews the plain, 

Or evening skirts with gold the western skies ; 
To the dumb flock she bends, or sculptur'd wall. 
And many a cross she makes, and many a bead lets ialh 

IV. 

Near to the dome a magic pair reside 

Prompt to deceive, and practis'd to confound ; 
Here hood-wint Ignorance is seen to bide. 

Stretching in darksome cave along tUe ground; 
No object dawns upon his stupid eyes. 

Nor voice articulate arrests his ears. 
Save when beneath the moon pale spectres rise* 

And haunt his soul with visionary fears ; 
Or when hoarse winds incavem'd murmur round, 
And babbling echo wakes, and iterates the sound* 

V. 

Where boughs entwining form an artful shade. 
And in faint glimmerings just admit the light. 

There Errour sits in borrowed white array 'd. 
And in Truth't form deceives the transient sight. 



Her beamiiig lustre when fair Truth imparts^ 
A thousand glories wait her opening day ; 

Thus ErrouriBLin would cheat with mimic arts 
Th' unpractis'd mind and pours a spurious ray;: 

She cleaves with ma^c wand the liquid skies,. 

Bids airy forms appear, and scenes fantastic rise^ 

VI. 

A porter deaf, decrepid, old and blind 

Sits at the gate, and lifts a liberal bowl 
With wine of wondrous power to lull the mind^ 

And check each vig'rous effort of the soul : 
Whoe'er un wares shall ply his thirsty lip. 

And drink in gulps the luscious liquor down. 
Shall hapless from the cup delusion sip. 

And objects see in features not their own ; 
Each way-worn traveller that hither came. 
He lav'd with copious draughts, and Prejudice Ids name. 

VIL 

Within a various race are seen to wonne. 

Props of her age, and pillars of her state. 
Which erst were nurtured by the* wither'd crone,. 

And bom to Tyranny, her griesly mate : 
The first appeared in pomp of purple pride. 

With triple crown erect, and throneil high; 
Two golden keys hang dangling by his side 

To lock or ope the portals of the sky ; 
Crouching and prostrate there (ah sight unmeet!) 
The crowned head would bow, and lick his dusty feet. 

viii; 

With bended arm he on a book reclined 
Fast lock'd with iron clasps from vulgar ^es ; 
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H6av'n*8 gracious gift to light the wand'ring mind. 
To lift falPn man, and guide him to tl^ skies ! 

A man no noore, a God he would be thought. 
And I'mazed mortals blindly must obey : 

With sleight of hand he lying wonders wroughtj 
And near him loathsome heaps of reliques lay ; 

Strange legends would he read, and figments dire 

Of Limbus'prison'd shades, and purgatory fire^ 

IX. 

There mes^e Pennanee sat, in sackcloth clad, . 

And to his breast close hugg'd the viper, sin ; 
Yet oft with brandish'd whip would gaul, as mad. 

With voluntary stripes his shrivel'd skin. 
Counting large heaps of o'erbounding good 

Of saints that dy'd within the church's pale. 
With gentler, aspect there Indulgence stood, 

And to the needy culprit would retail ; . 
There too, strange merchandize ! he pardons sold. 
And treasons would absolve, and murders purge with goldL 

With shaven crown in a sequestered cell; 

In dortour sad a lazy lubbard lay ; 
No work had he, save some few beads to tell,' 

And indolently snore the hours away. 
Ko patriot voice awakes his languid eye ; 

No calls of honour raise his drowsy head, 
Impure he deems chaste Hymen's holy tie ; 

To all life's elegant endearments dead : 
No' social hopes hath he^ no social fears. 
But spends in lethargy d evout the ling'ringy cars; ^ 

XI. 

Gnashing his teeth in mood of fut'ious ire 
Fierce Persecution sits, and with strong breath 



Wakes into living ftsme hnge heaps of firr. 
And feasts on murders, masssacres arid deatliv 

Near him b plac'd Procrustes* iron bed 
To stretch or mangte to acertain siae ;: 

To see the victhns pangs each heart must fcdeed. 
To hear their dd^ful shrieks and piercing cries ; 

Yet he b^olds them with unmcnstned eye. 

Their writhing pains his^MNt, their moans his melody. 

XIL 

A gradual light difRising o'er the gloom. 

And slow approaching with majestic pac«» 
A lovely maid appears in bewnty's bldom. 

With native charms and nnaflfect^ grace: 
Her hand a clear reflectitig mirrour shows. 

In which all objects their tme features wean% 
And on her cheek a hhah Indignant glows 

To see the horrid sorc'Hesr practised there ; 
She snatch'dthe vohuttefrom the tyrant ''a rage 
Unlocked it^s iron clasps, and ope'd the heavenly pageL 

xm. 

Inarching in goodly row, with steady feet. 

Some reverend worthies followed in her train*. 
With love of truth whose kindred bosoms beat. 

To free the fettered mind from errqurs chain* 
Wicliff the fii*st appeared and led Uie croud. 

And in bis hand a lighted torch he bore. 
To drive the gloom of superstition's cloud 

And all corruption's mazes to explore. 
Next noble Cobharn^ on whose honoured brow [boughv 
The martyr's crown is placed, wreath'd with the laurel 

XIV. 

Hus8 mild and firm next dares the tyrant's fires ; 
And sweet-tongu'd Jerome^ skilful to persuade :: 
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And Zi$ca, whom fair liberty inspiretj 
Blind chieftain! waves around his bumish'd blade; 

Unwearied pastor, with unbating zeal. 
Next • Gilfiin comes, on shepherd's staff reclin'd : 

He of his much-loved flock each want can feel, 
And feeds the hungry mouth, and famish'd mind : 

Worster's good f prelate last, with artless smile. 

Surveys each magic fraud, and eyes the flaming pile. 

XV. 

** My name is Tsutb, and you, each holy seer, 

'* Who thus my steps with ardent gaze pursue^ 
^* Unveil, she said, the sacred mysteries here» 

** Give the celestial boon to public view. 
" Tho* blatant Obloquy with leprous jaws 

*' Shall blot your fame, and blast the generous deedi 
M Yet in revolving years your lii>eral cause 

** Shall meet hi glory's court its ample meed, 
** Your names, illustrious in the faithful page, 
<* With each historic grace shall shine thro' ev'iy age. 

XVI. 

" What tho' the tyrant's fierce relentless pow'r 

** Exerts in torment all its horrid skill ; 
" Tho' premature you meet the fatal hour 

*< Scorching in flames, or writhing on the wheel ; 
'* Yet when the $ dragon in the deep Abyss 

** Shall lye, fast bound in adamantine chain, 
'* Ye with the lamb shall rise to ceaseless bliss, 

" First-fruits of death, and partners of his reign; 
** Then shall the great sabbatic rest repay 
^* l*he noble strife sustained, the sufferings of a day." 

* Bernard Gilpio. t Bp. Latimer. 

4 See Revel. Chap. 20. and the learned and ingenioiw 
Bishop of Bristo1*6 Cfomment'upon it^ in the dd vol. of bis J}H* 
seriatloo on the Fjropbecies. 
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JOHN WICLIFF. 

ABOUT the thirteenth and fowteenth centurieft 
-the usurpations of the church of Rpme had arisen 
to their greatest height. That amazing system of 
spiritual tyranny had drawn within its influence, in 
a manner, the whole government of England. The 
■haughty legate, striding over law, made even the 
ministers of justice tremble at his tribunal : parlia- 
ments were over-awed ; and sovereigns obliged to 
temporize : while the lawless ecclesiastic, intrench* 
ed behind the . authority of councils and decrees, 
set at naught the civil power ; and opened an assy- 
lum to any, the most profligate, disturbers ofsot 
ciety. 

In the mean time the taxes gathered, under 
various pretences, by the agents of the conclave, 
exceeded, by above two thirds, the produce of the 
royal treasury : and when men considered how one 
claim after another had arisen, and from slender 
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pretences had taken the forma of legal establish- 
ments, they could not hut be alarmed at an evil 
teeming with such ruin; and saw delusion even 
through the gloom of ignorance. The people, m 
npite of superstition, cried out against such scan- 
dalous exactions ; and the legislature began to 
thinlu seriously of checking these enormities by 
jresolufe laws. 

The rapacity of the court of Rome first set the 
suspicions of men afloat. The votaries of the 
"church bore with temper to see the extension of 
its power ; -and its advocates had always to ob- 
trude upon the people the divine sanctions of its 
4on)inion ; and could on that topic descant plauiu- 
biy enou8;h. But when this holy church, ike saored 
object of veneration^ became immersed in tempoiai 
things; when it plainly a^)ear^ to be fully ith 
Btructed' in all the arts of grasping and squande»> 
ing, which were found among mere human being% 
its mercenary views were evident; and serious 
men were led to question opinions, which came 
accompanied by such unwarrantable practice* 

The first person of any eminence, who espoused 
the cause of religious liberf v, was JoHir Wicliff. 
This reformer was born about (he year 1324, in 
the reign of Edward IL Of his extraction we 
have no certain account. II i» p»ren<B desi^inf 
him for the church, sent him to Queens College 
in- Oxford, then just founded by Robert Eagles^ 
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field, confessor to queen Philippa. But not meet* 
ing with the advantages for study in that new 
•established house, which he expected, he remov^ 
ed to Merton College ; which was then esteemed 
^ne of the most learned societies in Europe. 

Here he applied with such industry, that he is 
fndd to have gotten by heart the most abstruse 
parts of the works of Aristotle. The logic of that 
acute philosopher seems chiefly to have engaged 
Itis attention; in which he was so conversant, that 
he became a most subtile disputant, and reigned in 
the schools without a rival. 

Thud prepared, he began next with divinity. 
The divinity of those times corresponded with the 
logic. What was farthest from common sense had 
most the air of learning, and appeared most worth 
a scholar's pursuit. In that age flourished those 
eminent doctors, who mutually complimenting each 
'Other with sounding titles, the profound, the angel- 
ic, and the seraphic, drew upon themselves the 
reverence of their own times, and the contempt o£ 
all posterity. Wicliff's attention was a while 
engaged in this fashionable study ; in which he be* 
came so thorough a proficient, that he was master 
•of all the niceties of that strange jargon, which i« 
commonly called school divinity. 

His good sense, however seems to have freed 

Km early from the shackles of authority and fash? 

ion. He saw the folly of that species of learning, 

which had taken hts attention ; and havoig been 

B ' 
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misled rather than bewildered, he disengaged him* 
self without much difScuIfj. 

From this time he seems io have chalked out for 
himself a simpler path. He took the naked text of 
scripture into his hands, and became his own anno- 
(ator. The writings of the schoolmens he soon found, 
were calculated only to make sectaries ; the bible 
alone to make a rational christian. Hence he at<* 
tained that noble freedom of thought, which was 
afterwards so conspicuous in all his writings ; and 
atmong his contemporaries was rewarded, after the 
fashion of the times, with the title of the evangelic 
doctor. 

To these studies he added that of the civil and 
canon law ; and is said also to have been well ver- 
sed in the municipal laws of his country. 

In the mean time his reputation increased with 
his knowledge : and he was respected not only as 
an able scholar, but esteemed as a serious and 
pious man ; a sincere enquirer after truth ; and a 
steady maintainer of it when discovered. 

The first tiling, which drew upon him the public 
eye, was his defence of the university against tb^ 
bagging friars. The affiiir was this ; 

These religious, from the time of their first set- 
tlement in Oxford, which was in the year 1230, 
had been very troublesome neighbours to the uni- 
versity. They det up a different interest, aimed 
at a distinct jurisdiction, fomented feuds between 
jhe scliflara add their superiors, and in aumj 
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tespects became Buch offensive inmates, that the 
university was obliged to curb their licentiousness 
by severe statutes. This insolent behaviour on one 
-iside, and the opposition it met with on the other, 
laid the foundation of an endless quarrel. The 
friars appealed to the pope ; the scholars to the ci- 
vil power : and sometimes one parly, and some- 
limes the other prevailed. Thus the cause became 
general ; and an opposition to the friars was looked 
upon as the test of a young fellow's affection to the 
university. 

It happened, while things were in this situation, 
fhat the friars had gotten among them a notion, of 
which they were exceedingly fond; that Christ 
was a common beggar ; that his disciples were beg- 
gars also ; and that begging, by their example, was 
of gospel institution. This notion they propagated 
with great zeal from all the pulpits, both in Oxford, 
and the neighbourhood, to which they had access. 

WicLiFF, who had long held these religious in 
great contempt for the laziness of their lives, 
thought he had now found a fair occasion to expose 
them. He drew up therefore, and presently pub- 
lished, a treatise Against Able Beggary; in 
which he first shewed the difference between the 
poverty of Christ and that of the friars, and the 
obligations which all christians lay under to labour 
in some way for the good of society. He then 
lashed the friars with great acrimony, proving 
tjbem to be an infamous and useless set of meHj 
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wrallowing in luxury ;. and so far from being objeciit 
of charity, that they were a reproach not only to 
peligion, but even to human society. This piece 
was calculated for the many, on whom it made a 
great impression. At the same time it increased 
his reputation with the learned ; all men of sense 
and freedom admiring the work, and applauding the 
spirit of the author. 

From this time the university began to consider 
him as one of her first champions ^ and in conse- 
ijuence of the reputation he had gained, he was 
soon afterwards promoted to the mastership of 
QaWiil (Joliege. 

About this time, archbishop Islip, founded Can- 
terbury Hall in Oxford, where he established a 
M'ardcn, and eleven scholars. The warden's name 
was Wodehall ; who with three of his scholars was 
monks ; the rest were secular. The prudent arch- 
bishop, unwilling to irritate either side, chose in 
this way to divide his favours. Wodehall, though 
brought from a distant monastery, rushed immedi-^ 
ately into the quarrel, which he found subsisting 
at Oxford ; and having vexed the unhappy seei{- 
lars incorporated with him, by every method in his 
power, he became next a public disturber; and 
made it his particular employment to raise and fo- 
ment animosities in colleges^ and disputes in the 
convocation. The archbishop, hearing of his be- 
haviour, and finding the report well grounded, apo- 
tegized to the university for placing among them so 
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troublesome a man ; and immediately ejected both 
bim, and the three regulars, his associates. The 
primate's next care was to appoint a proper succes- 
sor; and with this view applied to W^clifk, 
whom he was greatly desirous of placing at the 
head of his new foundation. Wicliff, whether 
through an inclination to cultivate the archbishop's 
• acquaintance, or to put in order a new established 
house, accepted the proposal, and was immediately 
ohosen warden of Canterbury Hall. 

But his new dignity soon involved him in difficul- 
ties. He was scarce established in it, when the 
archbishop died, and was succeeded by Simon 
Langham, bishop of Ely. This prelate had spent 
his life in a cloyster, having been first a monk, and 
. afterwards an abbot. The ejected regulars failed 
not to take advantage of so favourable an opportu* 
nity ; and made instant application to the new 
archbishop, expecting every thing from a man 
whom they naturally imagined well inclined to their 
order. Their expectations were justly founded* 
Langham espoused their cause with great readi- 
ness ; ejected Wicliff, and the regulars his com* 
panions ; and sequestered their revenues.. 

So flagrant a piece of injustice, raised a general 
out cry. " If the very act of a founder might be 
thus set aside by a private person, how precarious 
was college preferment!" In short, Wicliff was 
advised by his friends to appeal to the pope ; who 
durst not, they told him, countenance so injuriou?- 

B2 
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a proceeding* Urban foreseeing some difficultjT 
ill the aflfair, pmdentij stepped behind the curtain^ 
and commissioned a cardinal to examine it. The 
archbishop being cited put in his plea ; and each 
side accused and answered by tumS| protracting 
die business into greath length. 

While this matter was in agitation, an affair hap-- 
pened, which brought it to a speedy conchision* 
Edward the III. who was now king of England^ 
had for some time withdrawn the tribute, which 
his pi^decessors, from the time of king John, had 
paid to the pope. The pope menaced in his usual 
(anguage; but he had a prince to deal with of too 
high a spirit to be so intimidated. Edward called 
a parliament, laid the affair before them» and deai* 
red their advice* The parliament without much 
debating resolved, that king John had dime an ille* 
gial thing, and had given up the rights of the nation. 
At the same time they advised the king by no 
means io submit to the pope; and promised to as* 
ftkt him to the utmost of their power,, if the affaftr 
should bring on c<Hisequences. 

While the parliament was thus calling m question 
die pope's authority, the clergy, especially the 
regulars, shewed their zeal by speaking and writing 
in his defence. His undoubted right to his revenue 
nras thenr subject ; which they proved by a varie- 
ty of arguments, drawn from the divinity, and ada|h 
'ted to the genius of those times. 

4^oiig others who listed themselves in thi^ 
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euige, A monk of more leu^ning, and of a more li< 
bend turn of thought than common, published a 
teeatine, written in a very spirited and plausible 
nanner. His arguments met with many advocates, 
and helped to keep the mmds of the people in sus- 
pense- WiCLiFF, whose indignation was raised at 
fleeing so bad a cause s& well defended, undertook 
fo oppose the monk, and did it in so masterly a way, 
that he was no longer considered as unanswerable. 
Soon after WiCLiFF had published this book, the 
suit at Rome was determined against him : and when- 
men saw an effect corresponding so exactly with a 
ptobaUe cause, they could not avoid assipiing that 
probable cause as a real one. In a word, nobody 
doubted but his opposition to the pope, at so crki- 
eal a time, was the true cause of his being nonHNiit* 
ad at Rome* 

Notwithatanding his disajqpointment, WfCLiFF 
still continued at Oxford; where his friends, about 
this time, procured him a benefice* Boon after, the 
divinity professor's chair, falling vacant, he took a 
doctor's degree, and was elected into it; the uni^ 
Tersity paying him this compliment, not only as the 
reward of hm merit, but as a compensation for his 
loss* 

WiGLiFF had now attained the summit of his hopes •< 
His station afforded him that opportunity, which 
he wanted, of throwing some new lights, as he im«r 
gined, upon religious subjects. A long course <tf 
wasoning had now fully convinced him^ that tbe 
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Romish religion was a system of errors. The 
scandalous Hires of the monastic ciergj led him first 
into this train of thinking ; and an enquiry into an« 
tiquity had confirmed him in it. But it was a bold 
undertaking to encounter errors of so long a stand* 
ing ; errors, which had taken so deep a root, and 
had spread themselves so wide. The undertaking 
at least required the greatest caution. He resol- 
ved therefore at first to go on with the popular 
argument, which he had begun,, and continue his 
attack upon the monastic clergy. 

It was a circumstance in his favour, that the beg- 
ging friars were at this time in the highest discredit 
at Oxford. The occasional opposition he had 
already given them, had by no means hurt his re- 
putation ; and as he really thought the monastic 
clergy, the principal instruments of the prevailiqg 
corruption, he was fully determined not to spare 
them. In his public lectures therefore he repro^ 
sented them as a set of men, who professed indeed 
to live under the rule of holy saints, but had now 
so far degenerated from their first institution, that 
they were become a scandal to their founders.-— 
Men might well cry out, he said, aginnst the decay 
of religion ; but he could shew them from whence 
this decay proceeded. While the preachers of re- 
ligion never inculcated reii;^ious duties, but enter- 
tained the people with idle stories, and lying mi- 
racles ; while they never inforced the necessity of 
a.g9od life,, but taught their hearers to put tfaejr 
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tftist in a bit of sealed parchment, and the prayers 
rf liTpocrites, it was impossible^ he said,, but re» 
ligion must decay. Such treacherous friends did 
more hurt than open enemies. But a regard for re- 
ligion, he ddded, was not to be expected from 
them : they had nothing in view but the advance- 
ment of their order. In every age they had made 
it their practice fo invent, and multiply such new 
f^nions and doctrines as suited their avaricious 
views r nay they had, in a manner, set aside Chris- 
tianity, by binding men with their traditimis in pre- 
ference to the rule of Christ, who, it might well be 
supposed, left nothing useful out of his scheme. - 

In such language did Wicliff inveigh against 
ihe monastic clergy ; and opened the eyes of men 
t» a Tariety of abuses^ which were before hidden 
in the darkness of superstition. 

He had not, however, jet avowedly questioned 
any doctrine of the church. All he had JhitheHo 
attempted was to loosen the prejudices of the vul- 
gar. His success in this warranted a further pro- 
gress; and he began next to think of attacking 
pome of the fundamentals of popery. 

In this design he still proceeded with his usual 
caution. At first he*thought it sufficient to lead his 
adversaries into logical and metaphysical disputa- 
tions ; accustoming them to hear novelties, and to 
bear contradiction. Nothing passed in the schools 
but learned arguments on the form of things, on 
the increase of time, on space, substance, and iden- 
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tity. In f hese disputations he artfully intermixed) 
and pushed ns far as he durst, new opinions in di- 
yinitj ; founding, as it were, the minds of his hear^ 
ers. At length, finding he had a great party in the 
schools, and that he was listened to with attention, 
- he ventured to be more explicit, and by degrees 
opened himself at large. 

He began by invalidating all the writings of the 
fathers after the tenth century. At that time he 
said an age of darkness and error commenced ; and 
the honest enquirer after truth could never satisfjr 
himself among the opinions and doctrines, which 
flien took their birth. 

The speculative corruptions, which had crept 
into religion were the first subject of hid inquiry.—* 
Many of these he traced out, from their earliest 
origin; and with great accuracy and acuteneaa 
shewed the progress they had made, as they des*- 
•eended through the ages of superstition. He at- 
tacked next the usurpations of the court of Rome. 
On this subject he was very copious : it was his fa- 
vourite topic ; and seldom Culed, however cooly he 
might begin, to give him warmth and spirit as he 
proceeded.. On these, and many other subjects of 
the same kind, he insisted with great freedom, and a 
strength of reasoning far superior to the learning of 
those times. 

This spirited attack upon the church of Rome 
hath been attributed by his enemies to motives of 
vetentment. His deprivation,^ it is said, was the 
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tiducky cause of all this heat and bitterness. And 

iadeed his conduct, in this instance, hath unques- 

tionably the appearance of being influenced, by his . 

passions* But the candid of all parties will be very 

cautious in assigning motives; and the friends of 

WiGLiFF may with truth remonstrate, that he be* 

gan his attack upon the church of Rome, before he 

had been injured by the pope. They may add 

too, that he never before had so proper an occasion 

to question publicly the erroneous tenets of reli* 

jgion. 

From whatever motives however this spirited at* 
tack proceeded, we are not surprised to find a vio- 
lent clamour raised against him by the Romish cler* 
gy. The archbishop of Canterbury, taking the 
lead, resolved to prosecute him with the utmost vi* 
gour. But heresy was a new crime. The church 
had slept in its errors through so many ages, that 
it was unprepared for an attack. Records however 
were searched, and precedents examined; til], 
with some difficulty, at length Wicliff was de- 
prived and silenced. 

Edward the Third after a glorious and active 
reign, was, at this time, too much impaired both 
in body and mind, to bear the fatigues of govern- 
■tent. The whole administration of affairs was in 
the hands of his son the duke of Lancaster, com*^ 
moniy known by the name of John of Ghent. 

This prince had a spirit answerable io his birth, 
«id preserved the forms of royalty a3 much as any 
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monarch of his time. He had violent paBBions, of 
which his enemies and friends were equally sensible. 
—In religion he had free notions ; and whether his 
creed gave offence to the popish clergy; or whe- 
ther he had made some efforts to curb the exorbi- 
tance of their power, it is certam they were vehe* 
mently incensed against him ; and some of"**^ the 
leading churchmen, it is said, has used very base 
arts to blacken his character. With equal fire the 
duke retorted their ill treatmen; and having long 
dispiHed them, and beingnow so exceedingly pro- 
voked, be conceived a settled prejudice against the 
whole order; and endeavoured by all the means in 
)i1s power to bring them into the same contempt 
with others, in which he held them himself. 

This quarrel between the Duke of LancaBter 
and the clergy, was the occasion of introducing 
WiCLiFF into public life^ and this introduction af- 
forded him afterwards an opportunity of signaliz- 
ing himself still more in the great cause of religious 
liberty. The duke, it seems, had heard with plea^ 
sure, of the attack he had made upon the church lot 
Home; and had waited the consequences of it 
with great attention; and when he now found, that 
WiCLiFF was likely to be the sufferer, he interpo- 
sed, rescued him out of the hands of his enemiefty 
who were pursumg their advantage, and brought 
him to court, were through a passionate vibration of 

I.I.— .IIMI ■■ ■ ■ ■ .1 II ■ III I ■ I I, ■III I - 

* This If particularly charged upon William of Wickham, 
Bishop of WineheK^er ; bur a lat« very accurb c and iogonioiis 
writer bath sufficleaily oxcaipated him on ihii bead. 
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temper he took him hastily into his confidence, and 
treated him with a kindnest proportioned to the 
enmity which he bore the clerg^% 

The oppressions of the Court of Rome were, at 
this time, severely felt in England. Many things 
were complained of; but nothing more than the 
gtate of church preferments ; almost all of which, 
and even rectories, and vicarages of any value, in 
whomsoever originally vested, were pow through 
one fiction or another, claimed by the pope. With 
these he pensioned his friends and favourites ; most 
of whom, being foreigners, resided abroad; and 
left their benefices in the hands of ill paid, and neg- 
ligent curates. By these means religion decayed ; 
the country was drained of money ; and, what was 
looked upon as most vexatious, a body of insolent 
tythe gatherers were set over the people, who had 
their own fortunes to make out of 4he surplus of 
their exactions. 

These hardships, notwithstanding the blind obe« 
dience paid at that time to the see of Rome, created 
great unquietness. The nation saw itself wronged ; 
and parliamentary petitions, in very warm language, 
were preferred to the conclave : but to little pur« 
pose; the pope lending a very negligent ear to any 
motion which so nearly effected his revenue. 

• The duke of Lancaster, however, at this time, 
though the nation had now complained, in vain 
during more than thirty years, was determined, if 

possible to obtain redress. And, in the first place, 

C 
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open Ihe eyen of the people in the most etkcivuA 
manner, he obliged the bishops to send in lists of 
fhe number and value of such preferments, as were 
hi the handn of foreigners^ From these lists it ap 
peared what immense sums, in that one way, were 
conveyed every year out of the kindom* 

The next step taken was to send an embassy to 
the pope to treat of the liberties of the church of 
England ; at the head of which embassy were the 
Bishop of Bangor, and Dr. Wicliff. They w^re 
met at Bruges, on the part of Rome, by the bishops 
of Pampelone and Semigaglia, and the provost of 
Yalenza. TheHc agents, practised in the policy 
of their court, spun out the negociation with 
great dexterity; some historians mention the con- 
tinuance of it during two years. The Romish' am- 
basHadors however, finding themselves hard pre0» 
sed by their antagonists; and prudently consider- 
ing, that it would be easier to evade a treaty when 
made, than in the present circumstances not to 
make one, determined at last to bring matters to a 
conclusion. Accordingly it was agreed that the 



pope should no longer dispose of any benefices be- 
longing to the church of England. No mention was 
made ofbishopricks: this was thought a voluntary 
omission in the bishop of Bangor ; and men the r»> 
tfaer believed so, when they saw him twice aftet* 
wards translated by the pope's authority. 

But though Wicliff failed in his endeavours to 
serve his country by this treaty, (for indeed it was 
never observed) he made his journey however of 
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fome service to himself. It was his great care to 
ase the opportunity it afforded him of sifting out the 
real designs of the court of Rome, not only in this 
aflfair, but in all its other negociations : he enquired 
into the ends it had in view^ and the means it employ- 
ed: and by frequent conversations with the ambas- 
Badors upon these subjects, he penetrated so far in- 
to the constitution and policy of that corrupt court, 
that he began to think of it in a much harsher man- 
ner than he had ever yet done, and to be more 
convinced of its avarice and ambition. Prejudiced 
as he had long been against its doctrines and ministry, 
he had never yet thought so ill of its designs. 

Thus influenced, on his coming home, w^ find 
him inveighing in his lectures against the church of 
Rome, in warmer language than he had hitherto 
used. The exemption of the clergy from the juris- 
diction of the civil power was one of his topics 
of invective : the use of sanctuaries was another : in- 
dulgences a third : in short there has scarce been a 
corrupt principle or practice in the Roman church, 
detected by latter ages, which his penetration had 
not at that early day discovered : and though his 
reasonings want much of that acuteness and strengh, 
with which the best writers of these times have dis- 
cussed those subjects ; yet when we consider the 
uninlightened\ age in which he lived, we rather 
Btand astonished at that force of genius which car- 
ried him so far, than in any degree wonder at his 
m>t going farther, 
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The Pope himself was often Ihe subject of his 
:invective; his infallibilitj, his usurpations, his 
pride, his avarice, and bis tyrannj, were his fre- 
quent theme ; and indeed his language was nevev 
warmer than when on these topics. The celebra- 
ted epithet of antichrist y which in after ages, was so 
liberally bestowed upon the pope, seems to haye 
been first given him by this reformer. 

The pomp and luxury of bishops he would fre- 
quently lash ; and would ask the people^ when they 
saw their prelates riding abroad accompanied with 
fourscore horsemen in silver trappings, whether 
they perceived any resemblance between such 
Splendor, and the simplicity of primitive bishops ? 

Where these lectures were read, does not cer- 
tainly appear. It is most probable, however, they 
were read in Oxford; where Wicliff seems by 
this time to have recovered his former station, and 
where he had still a consideiable party in his fa- 
vour. 

In the mean time he was frequently- at court, 
where he continued in great credit with the duke 
of Lancaster. Many indeed expected some high 
preferment in the church was intended for him; 
but we meet with no account of his having had the 
oifer of any such, whether he himself declined it, 
or the duke thought an eminent station in the church 
would only the more expose him to the malice of his 
enemies. The duke however took care to make 
him independent by conferring a good benefice 
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upon him, the rectory of Lutterworth in Leicester- 
shire; whither he immediately repaired, and set 
himself faithfully to discharge the duties of it. We 
hear nothmg more of his other benefice ; so that it 
18 probable he gave that up, when he accepted 
Lutterworth. 

WiCLiFF was scarce settled in his parish, when 
his enemies takmg the advantage of his retirement, 
began again to persecute him with fresh vigour. At 
the head of this persecution were Sudbury, ai*ch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Courtney, bishop of 
London. The former was a man of uncommon 
moderation. for the times in which he lived; the 
latter was an inflamed bigot. The archbishop in* 
deed seems to have been pressed into this service ; 
to which he afforded only the countenance of his 
name. Courtney, took upon himself the manage- 
ment of it; and having procured proper letters 
from Rome, Wiclifp was cited to appear before 
him on a day fixed, at St. Paul's in Ijondon. 

This was an unexpected summons to Wicliff; 
who imagined probably that the obscurity of his 
retreat would have screened him from his enemies. 
He repaired however immediately to the duke of 
Lancaster, to consult him on a busmess of such im- 
portance. The duke did what he could to avert 
the* prosecution ; but finding himself unable to op-> 
pose a force composed of little less than the whole 
ecclesiastical order, he thought it more probable 

fhat he should be able to protect his friend from 

C2 
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the future consequencen of the clergy^s malice, 
than to Hcreen him from the prefietit eflbctH of it* 
Determined however, to give him what countenance 
he could, he attended him in periKm to his trial; 
and engaged alflo the lord Piercy, earl mar^^faal of 
Kngland, to accompany them. 

When they came to St. Paul's, they foand the 
rourt sitting, and a very great croud assembled; 
through which the earl marshal made use of bin 
authority to gain an entrance. 

The arrival of such personages, with their at* 
tendants, occasioned no little disturbance in the 
church; and the bishop of fjondon, picpied toaee 
WiCMFF so attended, told the earl with a peeviiii 
air, that if he had known before what disturbance 
he would have made, he should have been stopped* 
at the door. He was greatly offended also at the 
duke for insisting that WiCLiFr should sit during 
Iris trial ; and let fall some expressions, which that 
haughty prince was ill able to bear. He immediate* 
ly fired ; and reproached the bishop with great bi^ 
(emess. Warm language ensued. The prelate- 
however had the advantage ; of which tlie duke 
fjeeming conscious, from railing began to threaten f 
and looking disdainfully at the bishop, told him» 
that he woidd bring down the pride, not only of 
him, but of all the prelacy of England ; and turning 
1e a person near him, he said in a half whisper^ 
that rather than take such usage from the bishop^ 
he would pull him by the hair of his bead out t|f 
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the church. These words being caught up by 
Aome, who stood near, were spread among the 
croud, and in an instant threw the whole assembly 
bto a ferment ; voices from every part being heard^ 
ubited in one general cry, that their bishop should 
not be so used, and that they would stand by hinr 
to their last breath. In short, the confusion arose 
to such an height, that all business was at an end, 
the whole was disorder, and the court broke up 
without having taken any step of consequence in 
the affair* 

The tumult did not so end. The duke, agitated 
by his passions, went directly to the house of peers ^ 
where enveighing against the riotous disposition of 
the Londoners, he preferred a bill, that very day, 
to deprive the city of London of its privileges, and: 
to alter the juriscHction of it. 

The city of London was never more moved than 
on this occasion. The heads of it met in consulta- 
tion ; while the populace assembled in. a riot, and 
assaulted the houses of the duke,, and the earl mar- 
shal, who both left the city with precipitation. 

These tumults, which continued some time, put 
a stop to all proceedings against Wi cliff; nor 
indeed do we find him m any farther trouble, during, 
the remainder of kuig Edward's reign.. 

In the year 1377 that prince died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Richard the Second- 
Richard being only eleven years of age, the first 
bosmess of the parliament was to settle a regency- 
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The duke of Lancaster aspired to be sole regent; 
but the parliament thought otherwise : much WM 
apprehended from the violence of his temper | and 
more from his unpopular maxims of government*' 
The regency therefore was put into commission^ 
and he liad only one voice in the management of 
affairs. J 

The duke of Lancaster's fall from his former 
height of power was a signal to the bishops to be- 
gin anew their persecution against WicLirr; and 
articles of accusation were immediately drawn up 
and dimpatchcd to Rome. TIow very heartily the 
pope engaged in this business may be inferred^ 
from his sending on this occasion not fewer than 
five hulls into England : of these, three were di- 
rected to the archbishop of Cnnterbury and the 
bishop of Tiondon; a fourth to the university of 
Oxford ; and a fifth to the king. 

Together with his bulls to the bishops, he sent 
ft copy of the' heretical articles ; requiring those 
prelates to Inform themselves, whether Wicmfp 
reallv held the doctrines therein contained; and, if 
he did, forthwith io imprison him ; or if they failed 
in that, to cite him to make his personal appearance 
at Rone within three months. 

In his bull to (he chancellor, and other heads of 
Ihe university, he expostulates with some warmth 
upon their suffering tares to spring up with the 
wheat, and even to %^ow ripe without rooting them 
^ttt. It gives him great uneasiness, he says, that 
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tbifl evil was publicly spoken of at Rome, before 
any remedy had been applied in England. He 
bids them consider the consequences of Wi cliff's 
doctrines; that they tended to nothing less than 
the subversion both of church and state : and en- 
joins them lastly, to forbid the preaching of such 
tenets for the future within their districts ; and ta 
assist the bishops in bringing Wicliff to condign 
punishment. 

To the king he addressed himself in very obli- 
ging language, and exhorted him to shew his zeal 
for the faith, and the holy see, by giving his coun- 
tenance to the prosecution commencing against 
Wicliff. 

Of the success of these bulls the pope had little 
doubt. The court of Rome had never been ac- 
customed to contradiction. Despotic m all its 
commands, it had only to dictate, and the proudest 
monarch was ready to obey. But a new scene of 
things was now opening ; and a more liberal spirit 
taking possession of the minds of men. It must 
have been a sensible mortification to the haughty 
pontifT, to see the neglect with which he was treat- 
ed on this occasion. Opposition to his exactions 
he had sometimes found before ; but this was the 
first time he had ever been treated with contempt. 
The university deliberated, whether it should even 
receive his bull ; and by what appears it did not. 
And the regency were so little disposed to shew 
him any reverence, that they joined with the par- 
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liament at this very time, in giving a signal instance 
of their confidence in Wicliff, as if on purpose to 
make their contempt as notorious as possible. The 
instance was this: 

A truce with France at this juncture expiring^ 
that nation took the advantage of a minority, and 
was making mighty preparations to invade England. 
As the country was far from being in a posture of 
defence, all the money that could be raised was 
wanted. The parliament deliberating about the 
means, it was debated in the house, whether, upon 
an emergency, the money collected in England for 
the use of the pope, might not be applied to the 
service of the nation. The expediency of the 
measure was acknowledged by all, but the legality 
of it was doubted. At last it was agreed both by 
the regency and the parliament, to put the questioa 
to WiCLiFF. It appears as if they only wanted 
the authority of an able casuist to give a sanctioa 
to a resolution already made ; a sanction very easily 
obtained from the casuist they consulted.. 

But whatever disrespect was paid to the pope's^ 
bulls by the king and the university of Oxford^ the 
zeal of the bishops made ample amends. The 
bishop of London especially complied not only 
with the letter, but entered into the spirit of the 
pontiff's mandate.. 

' He had taken however only the first step in 
this business, when he received a peremptory or* 
der from the duke of Lancaster, not to proceed to 
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tinprisomnent. To imprison a man for holding an 
opinion, the duke told him, could not be justified by- 
the laws of England : he took the liberty therefore 
to inform him, that if he proceeded to any such ex- 
tremity, he must abide the consequences. 

- This menace alarmed the bishop : he dropt the 
design of an imprisonment; and contented himself 
with citing Wicliff to make his appearance, on 
sach a day, before a provincial synod in the chapel 
at Lambeth ; sending him at the same time a copy 
of the articles, which had been objected to, and de- 
siriiig his explanation of them* 

- On the day appointed Wicliff appeared ; and 
keing questioned about the articles he delivered in 
a paper, which explained the sense, in which he 
held them. 

. It would be tedious to transcribe this collection 
of antiquated opinions ; many of which, at this day, 
would seem of little importance. The curious 
reader may see them at largQ in the first volume of 
Fox's acts and monuments. We cannot however 
avoid observmg, that Wicliff by no means appears 
in the most favourable light on this occasion.^ He 
explains many of the articles in a forced, unnatural 
manner, with much art, and in a very unmanly strain 
of tompliment. On the other hand, it must not be 
concealed, that his advocates call in question the 

* The ingenious Mr. Hume, alluding to this passage of his 
life, tells UB, that " Widiff, notwithstanding his enthusiasm, 
^ seems not to have been actuated by the spirit of martyrdom ; 
^ and in aU subsequent trials before the prelates, he so ex- 
^ plained away bis doctrine by tortured meanings, as to ren« 
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authenticjf J of <his explanation : and have at lea^it 
to say for theniselven, that it is solely conveyed 
down Ihrongh the channel of popish writers. 

While the bishops were deliberating upon Wic- 
tiiFr's confession, which, however cautiously 
worded, was far from being satisfactory, (an argu- 
ment, by the way, against the authenticity of that * 
confession, which is handed down to us) the people 
bolii within doors, and without, grew very tumul- 
tuous, crying aloud, they would suffer no violence 
to be done to Wicliff. 

At this juncture Sir Lewis Clifford, a gentleman 
about the court, entered the chapel, and in an au- 
thoritative manner forbidding the bishops to proceed 
to any definitive sentence, retired. Sir Lewis was 
very well known to many there present ; and the 
bishops taking it for granted, that he came proper- 
ly authorized, (which yet does not appear) were 
in some confusion at the message. The tumult at 
the door in the mean time increasing, and adding to 
their perplexity, at length they dissolved the as- 
sembly; having forbidden Wicliff, to preach any 
more those doctrines which had been objected to 
him. To this prohibition, it seems, he paid little, 
respect; going about barefooted, as we are inform- 
ed, in a long frieze-gown, preaching every where Oc- 
casionally to the people, and without any reserve 

ier it quite innocent and inoflbnsive." Mr. Hume's censur^ 
withnul queHtion, liatli eume foundation in history } which 
affordH in this instance a very jjootl handle to any ono, who is 
glad of an opporluHity of traducing the memory of this refurmfT^ 
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10 his own parish. His zeal it is probable, mi^ 
now break out with the greater warmth, as he might 
tax his late behaviour, if the account we have is 
genuine, with the want of proper freedom. 

In the year 13r8, pope Gregory the Xlth died, 
and was succeeded bj the archbishop of Barri, a 
Neapolitan, who took upon him the name of Urban 
VL This pontiff, a man of an hauty temper, be- 
gan his reign in so arbitrary a manner, that he aliena- 
ted from him the affections of his subjects. The 
cardinals in particular so highly resented his be- 
haviour, that a majority of them resolved to run any 
lengths rather than bear it longer. They found 
therefore, or pretended to find, some flaw in his 
election; and assembled at Avignon, where the 
popes had often resided, declared the election of 
Urban void, and chose Clement VII. This was 
a passionate measure ; and produced, as passionate 
measures commonly do, destructive consequences. 
The two popes, laying an equal claim to St. Peter's 
chair, began to strengthen their respective parties : 
their quarrel immediately became the cause of 
God, found adherents in all parts of Europe, occa* 
Bioned deluges of blood, and gave a more fatal blow 
to popery than any thing had yet donei 

WiCLiFF, it may easily be supposed, was among 

those who took most offence at this unchristian 

schism. He considered it as a new argument 

aigpuBst popery; and as such he failed not to use iU 

K tract soon appeared in his name against the 

D 
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f$c]mm of (he Ruinaii pontifTH, in which he shewed 
u'huf iinle credit warn due to eitlier of the contend* 
ifig pzriiiiH, This tract waft eagerly read by all 
HortM of people, and tended not a little to open 
ihe eycM of (he vulgar. 

AlK>ut the end of the year WiCLirv waH seized 
with a violent distemper, which, it was feared^ 
might have proved futaL Upon fhis occasion, we 
arc told, he was honoured by a very extraordinary 
deputation* The begging friars, it seerns, whom 
lie had here(ofore so severely treated, sent four of 
their order, accompanied by four of the most eminent 
citizens of Oxford, to attend him ; who having gain^ 
cd admittance to his bed ciiajnber, acquainted him^ 
that fjearing he lay at the point of death, they were 
<;ome in th'; name of thr^ir oi der, to put him in muid 
of the maDy injuries lia Jjud done them; and 
looped for hi^ Huurn sake, that he would do them 
?i|| the justice now in his power, by retracting io 
i}n: pichcnce of llio«e respectable persons, the many 
Kevere and uijiist tliin;;,H he had said of them^ 
WiCLiF>* sur.pri.-;eil at thi-j solemn messaj^re, raised 
IjimKclf in bin bed; and we are informed, with a 
stern countenance cried <^ii1, "I shall cot dii», but 
live to dcci.ire the evil dti-ih of (he friars." 'J'he 
tmexpccted force of hi:4 expression, together with 
the sternnesH cf his manner, the slory adds, drove 
away the friars if^ confusslon. 

Soon ufttr hi;* recovt^ry, VV'iclifk set about fr 
great wcrk, vhich he had lorg inlenUed^ the trout- 
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liKtibn of the scriptures into English. It had ever 

'- given him great ojSfence, and indeed he always con- 
tidered it as one of the capital errors of popery, 
that the bible should be locked up from the peo- 

- pie. He resolved therefore to free it from thi« 
bondage. But before his grand work appeared, 
be published a tract, in which> with great strength 
ef argument, he* shewed the necessity of engaging 

■ in it. The bible he affirmed contained the whole 
of God's will. Christ*^ law he said was sufficient 
to guide his church ; and every christian might 
diere gather knowledge enough to make hun ac<- 
oeptable to God : and as to comments, he said, a 
good life was the best guide to the knowledge of 

'acripture; or, in his own language; "He that 
keepeth- righteousness hath the true understanding 
of holy writ.'* 

When he thought these arguments were suffi- 

'ciently digested, his great work came abroad much 
to the satisfaction of all sober men. 

Some have contended, that Wiclifp was not 

' the first translator of the bible into English. The 
truth seems to be, that he was the first, who trans- 
lated the whole together ; of which, it is probable^ 
others might have given detached parts. It does 
not however appear, that Wiclifp understood the 
Hebrew language. His method was, to collect 
what Latin bibles he could find : from these he 
made one correct copy ; and from this translated. — 
He afterwards examined Ihe best commentators than 
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extant, particularly Nicholan Lyra; and from them 
ihHertcd in iuH margin thoMc pa8MagCtf| in which the 
.Latin diflTered from the IJcbreiir* 

In hJH (ranKlation of the bible he seems to have 
been lilcrally exact. In his other works, his Ian** 
^ua;i;e was wonderfully elegant for the times in which 
lie lived ; but here he was studious only of the 
[iluincst sense ; which led him often, through the 
confusion of idioms, wilhinthe limits of nonsense^ 
Quid nohPn and tihi, Je^ufili Dei^ we (ind trans- 
lated thus, What lo uat, and to thee^ Jatim the son 
nJ'God. 

This work, it may easily be imagined, had no 
tendency lo reinstule liim iu the good opinion of 
ihe clergy. An universal clamour was muM" 
Jialely raised. Knighton, a canon of Leiceifert 
iir.d nearly a contempory with Wicliff, hath lefl 
as, upon record, the language of the times. << Chriat 
inlruHled iiis gospel, (says that ecclesiastic,) to 
Mio ck:r/';y, »nd docfors of the church, io minister 
it to the laity, and weaker sort, acc^ording to their 
exigences, and several occasions. But tlus mas- 
ter John Wicliff, by translating it has made it 
vulgar; and has laid it more open io the laity, and 
even to women, who can read, than it used to be to 
the most learned of the clergy ; and those of the 
best understanding ; and thus the gospel jewel, the 
evangelical pearl, is thrown about, and trodden un« 
der foof of sv'ine." Such language was looked upon 
jRSgoud reasoning by the clergy of that day, who naw 
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not with what satire it was edged against themselves. 
The bishops, in the mean time, and mitred ab- 
bots, not cont'ent with railing, took more eflfectual 
pains to stop this growing evi]; After much con- 
Bultation, thej brought a bill into parliament to sup- 
press WiCLiFP's bible. The advocates for it set 
forth, in their usual manner, the alarming prospect 
of heresy, which this version of the scriptures 
opened ; and the ruin of all religion, which must 
inevitably ensue. 

These zealots, were answered by the principal 
reformers, who judiciously encountered them wifli 
their own' weapons. It appears, said the Wicli- 
vites, from the decretals, that more than sixty dif- 
ferent species of heresy sprang up in the church, 
after the translation of the bible into Latin. But 
these heresies were never charged upon that trans>- 
lation. With what face therefore, they asked, 
could the bishops pretend to discountenance an 
English translatiou, when they could not produce 
one argument against it, which did not equally con- 
clude against the Latin one ? — This reasoning 
silenced all opposition ; and the bill was thrown out 
by a great majority. 

The zeal of the bishops to Oppress Wi cliff's 
bible only made it, as is usually the case, the more 
sought after. They who were able among the refor- 
mers, purchased copies ; and they who were not able, 
procured at least transcripts of particular gospels, 

dr epistles as their inclinations led. In after timef, 

D-2 
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when lollardy increaHed, and Uie flames were kind-- 
led| it was a common practice, to fasten about tiie 
neck of the condemned heretic, such of thete 
ncraps of scripture as were found in his possesskwi 
which generally shared his fate« 

Before the clamour, which was raised againat 
WiCLi^FF, on the account of his bible, was in aoj 
degree silenced, he ventured a step farther ; and 
attacked that favourite doctrine of the RoflMm 
r.hurch the doctrine of transubstantiation* 

About die year 820 this strange opinion was first 
heard of. Paschase Rabbert has the best claim 
to the honour of giving it birth. This wild enthiH 
»iast published it, not as falshood generally gain 
^und, by little and little ; but as once glaring io 
flta full absurdity. He informed the world in plain 
Itoguage, that the elements after consecration^ are 
ihstantly changed into the body and blood of 
Christ ; that every body, which was born of Mary^ 
suffered upon the cross, and rose from the dead« 
It is amazing, that an opinion so big with absurdity, 
Knd yet unaided by prejudice, could fasten upon 
the minds of men, however rude of science. Yet 
tlie improbable tale, we find, went down; as if the 
^ater the improbability, the more venerable the 
mystery. It was found a doctrine well adapted tp 
impress the people with that awful and superstitkiu* 
horror, which is the necessary foundation of falne 
religion: as such tlie church of Rome with great 
^al upheld it $ end if my were staggered by the 
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appeannce of an imposfiibility, they were pregentljr 
told» that, << The accidents, or forms of bread and 
vine, it was true^ stiU remained after consecratioa; 
but hy the omnipotence of God they remained 
without a subject." This was the argument of the 
clergy;, and it was thought conclusive, for who 
^ould doubt the omnipotence of God ? 

WiCLiFF^ after a thorough examination of this 
doctrine was entirely satisfied^ that it had no scrip- 
tural foundation. In his. lectures therefore before 
the university of Oxford,, in the. year 1381, which 
lie seems still to. have continued every summer a0 
professor of divinity^ he took upon, him to confute 
this error; and to explain the real design of the 
Lord's supper.. He principally endeavoured ta 
establish, that the substance of the bread and wine 
in the Lord's supper remained the same after con- 
secration ; and that the body and blood of Christ 
were not substantially in them, but only figuratively.*. 
These conclusions he offered to defend publiclj 
in the schools.. But the religious, who were now,. 
i[t seenui, getting ground in the usiversity, would 
not suffer any question of this kind.to.be moved :<?— 
upon which Wigliff^ without further ceremony^ 
published a treatise upon that subject; in which he 
went great lengths,, and attacked the doctrine of 
transubstantiationwith all the freedom of a man,.not 
hesitating, but fully convinced oC the truth of what 
he maintained. 

Khrt Barton wan at that tioaie^ vice cbancelloK dT 
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Oxford. He was a person of great zeal against 
innovations In religion; which he considered as the 
STDiptoms of its ruin ; and had alwajs used a bit- 
terness of expression in speaking of Wiclifps 
which easily shewed with Iiow much pleasure he 
would ta?re hold of anj fair occasion against him. 
He called together therefore the heads of the uni- 
versity ; and, finding he could influence a majority, 
obtained a decree, . by which Wi cliff's doctrine 
was condemned as heretical, and himself and his 
hearers threatened, if they persisted in their errofBf 
with imprisonment, and excommunication. 

WiCLiFF, we are told, was greatly mortified on 
fihding himself thus treated at Oxford, which had 
till now been his sanctuary. He had one resource 
however still left, his generous patron the duke of 
Lancaster ; to whom he resolved to fly for protee- 
tion, and through the hopes of whose interest he 
appealed to the king from the vice chancellor's 
sentence. . 

While WiCLiFF and his followers, who were 
now very numerous, were thus censiured at Ox- 
ford, a calumny was raised against them, which 
imight have proved of more dangerous consequence. 
It took its rise from an insurrection, which at thh 
(imc alarmed the whole kingdom. 

Vexed by the severe exaction of a severe im* 
post, the counties of Kent and Sussex took arms. 
Their body increased as it moved; and under the. 
conduct of one Tiler, approached London with 8-. 
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ibrcegreadj superior to any tiimultiiarj troopi 
that could be brought against it. Here the rebels, 
liaviiig done infinite mischief, and brought even the 
^venunent to a treaty, were dispersed by the 
mere address and resolution of the young king* 
The behaviour of Richard, on this.occasion ought 
never to be omitted even in a slight account of 
these thmgs, as k is the only part of his whole 
life, that deserves recording. 
•. When all danger was over, and the thoughts of 
the ministry were now turned upon punishing the 
guilty, great pains were taken by the enemies of 
WiGLiFF, to fix the odium of this insurrection 
iqion him ; but with very little effect : for after the 
strictest scrutiny, nothing was produced to prove 
iheir accusation, but that one Ball, a priest, was 
aeiied among the .rebels, whom the archbishop of 
Canterbury had fcmnerly thrown into prison for 
preaching Wiclifp's doctrines. But it appeared, 
that Bail was a conceited, empty fellow, who 
through motives of vanity was ready to adopt any 
ungularity. And indeed the whole tenor of history 
has exculpated Wigliff, and his disciples on this 
head, by assigning other and more probable causes 
ef this rebeUion. 

We left WiCLiFF, m the midst of his distresseSj 
carrying up an appeal .from the university to the 
king. But his appeal, it seems, met with no coua^ 
tenance. The duke of Lancaster finding his cre^ 
dit declinmgy supposed probably that the protection 
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be aflbrded Wicliff might be the principal 
of iin deriine ; fM:rhap» too he mi^^ht think 
bold reformer, by attacking IranKuhKtantiatior 
gone greater iengthn than could well be warra 
it l» certain however, that he now for the firHl 
deserted him; and when Wicurf preme 
higbneBH in the aflair, and urged him with reli 
mofiveM, he was annwcrccl cooly, tliat of 
thingH the church waM the moHt proper judge, an 
the be»t advice he could give him wom to quit 
novelties, and nubmit quietly to his ordina 
IVrcLiFF finding himHelf thus exposed, had 
to wrap himself in his own integrity, and 
through the storm as he was able. 

It was a circumstance greatly against him 
William Courtney was at this time promoted : 
see of Canterbury ; Simon of Sudbury, his p 
cessor, having been murdered by the rebels i 
late insurrection. Courtney, when bishop of 
don, had beo.n WiCLirr^s most active ariver 
and was now glad to find his hands strengtl 
by the addition of so much power, were it on 
the. ability it gave him to ^ crush the Wicli 
He highly approved therefore of what th< 
chancellor of Oxford had done, and resolved 
vigorously on with the prosecution* 

His piety however allowed Wicli Fr some 
pite* So scrupulous was the primate^ even in 
fers of form, that he forbore any public exerc 
his office, till he should receive the consecratei 
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frDm Rome ; which did not arrive till the Maj of 
the next year, 1382. 

Bebg thus duly invested, Wiclifp was cited to 
i^ear before him in the monastery of the grey 
fimrs, on the 17th day of the same month: socager 
was the archbishop to enter upon this business! 

But before we proceed in the rebtion, it may not 
be unproper to inform the reader, that we find great 
obscurity in the accounts of this part of Wicliff's 
life, many of these accounts differing from each 
odier ; and many being plainly contradictory* All 
therefore, which in such a case can be done, is t» 
select from a variety of circumstances, such aa 
teem most probable, and best founded. 

WiCLiFF being thus cited before the archbishop, 
refused to appear ; alledging that as he was a meoH 
"her of the university, and held an office in it, he 
was exempt from episcopal jurisdiction. The uni- 
▼ersity was now, it seems, under different influence ; 
the vice chancellor was changed ; and the determi- 
nation of the majority was to support their member. 
With this plea therefore the archbishop remained 
satisfied. 

But though he could not proceed against the 
person ofWiCLiFF, he resolved however to pro- 
ceed against his opinions. When the court therefore 
Biet on the appointed day, a large collection of 
articles, extracted from his books and sermons, 
iras produced. 

In the instant, as the bishops and divines, of 
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which this court consisted, were about to enter 
business, a violent earthquake shook the monas 
The affrighted bishops threw down t.eir pa] 
cried out, the business was displeasing to i 
and came to a hasty resolution to proceei 
farther. 

The archbishop alone remained unmoved. "^ 
equal spirit and address he chid their supersti 
fears ; and told them, that if the earthq 
portended any thing, it portended the downf 
heresy ; that as noxious vapours are lodged i; 
bowels of the earth, and are expelled by 1 
violent concussions, so by their strenuous ei 
vours, the kingdom should be purified fron 
pestilential taint of heresy, which had infecl 
in every part. 

This speech, together with the news, thai 
earthquake had been general through tbe city, 
was afterwards indeed found to have been thr 
the island, dispelled their fears. Wigliff h 
often merrily speak of this accident; and m 
call this assembly, the council of the hcryd 
herydene being the old English word for e 
quake. 

The court, again composed, entered warmlj^ 
the business ; and went through the examinatii 
all the articles. In fine, they came to a deti 
nation, that some of them were erroneous; 
some plainly heretical. 

This determination was published, and afterw 
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answered by Wicliff^ TFho shewed how much his 
enemies had misrepresented him in several points ; 
and defended his opinions with a spirit of truth and 
freedom, which brought over manj to his party. 

The {Primate took new offence at this audacity, 
as he called it, of Wicliff; and being determined 
at all events to crash him, preferred a bill in parlia- 
ment tb enable sherifts (upon proper information 
fioita bishops) to proceed as far as imprisonment 
agunst the preachers of heresy. This bill passed 
the lords, but was rejected by the commons ; who, 
being already jealous of the power of the clergy, 
ircre in no degree inclined to malie any addition to 
it. 

'Tfie archbishop, notwithstanding this check, 
applied to the king for his Hcense, which he ima- 
gined would be foil as effectual, though not so plau- 
rible, as an act of parliament-. The king, immersed 
in pleasures, thought only of tenths and subsidies, 
and Could refuse nothing to the clergy, who were 
so ready on all occasions to comply with him. 
Letters patent therefore were iuuneiliately made 
out, granting the full powers, which the archbishop 
required. 

The practice heretofore had been, in cases of 

(his kind, for the king to grant special licenses on 

particuhr occasions. This unlimited power (here* 

I fore, before unheard of, was very disagreeable to 

the whole nation. Accordingly, when the parlia- 

mrnt met, wh:ch it did scon after, heavy cor^- 

E 
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plaints came from every country to their represeb- 
tatives, setting forth, how much the people thought 
themselves aggrieved- 

The alarm spread through the house, where the 
aiTair was taken up with a becoming zeal. *^ These 
uew powers, it was said, were dangerous encroach- 
ments* If the liberties of the people were thuB 
put into the hands of the clergy, the nation be- 
rame subject to a new kind of despotism. Heresy 
was an unlimited word, and might bear as wide a 
construction as a bishop might chuse to give it: nor 
roulci it be doubted, but it would often be made 
.'0 signify whatever the pride, or avarice oflhe. 
clergy might think expedient." 

This language was carried in a petition froia the 
commons to (he king. The king, as was usual, 
heing iii want of money, and afraid at this timp of 
disobliging the commons, revoked the license 
through the hope of a subsidy from the laity, which 
he had just before granted through the hope of :bd 
aid from the clergy. Such were the weak- politics 
of Richard; and thus was the archbishop's zeal 
baffled a second time. 

In one point Jiovvevcr the primate succeeded .• 
better. He obtained leltcrs from the king, directed i 
io the vice chancellor and proctors of the unr^'er-^ ii 
bity of Oxford, by M'hich they were required to f? 
make dcligent search in their colleges and halls for m 
all who main sained iieretical opinions ; particularly m 
those condwnmed by the archbishop of Canterbury 
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and for all, who had in their possession the books 
rf John Wicliff» Such delinquents were or- 
dered to be expelled the universit j ; and the sheriff 
vnd mayor of Oxford were commanded to assist the 
academical magistrates in the execution of this 
order. The archbishop also himself wrote to the 
▼ice chancellor^ injoining him to publish in St. 
Marj's church the king's letter, and also those 
artideB of Wicliff's doctrine, which had been . 
eondemned^ The vice chancellor modestly an- 
swered, that party at this time ran so high in Oxford, 
where the seculars, who generally favoured Wic- 
urr, b(»e a principal sway, that such a publication 
would not only be very dangerous to himself, but 
would gready endanger, also the peace of the uni* 
fSBraity. 

In answer to this, the violent primate called him 
brfore the council, where he was vexed and que^- 
tkmed with all the inhumanity of insolent authority. 
TJiia brought him to a compliance ; and every thing 
was published, and in what manner, the archbishop 



The vice chancellor's fears however were well 
gpoanded. The secular clei^y were so exceedingh' 
iocensed against the religious, that the university 
became a scene of the utmost tumult : all study 
vas at an end: and to such an height were the 
■nimosities of the two parties carried, that they 
fiatingilished themselves by badges, and were 
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scarce confroulcd from breaking out into the most 
violent eflfects of rage. 

Whedier Wicliff was ever brought to anjr pub- 
lic qncHtion in consequence of these proceediogB, 
we meet with no account, it is most probable he 
wa» advised by hi» friends to retire from the storm. 
It is certain however, that at this time he quitted 
I he professor's chair, and (ook his final leave of the 
university of Oxford; which till now he seems to 
riave visited generally once every year« Thus the 
unwearied persecution of the archbishops prevailed; 
tiiid that prelate had the sutidfactlcn of seeing the 
man whom he hated^ and whom, for so many yeais 
he had in vain pursued, retreating at length before 
his power into an obscure part of the kingdom.^— 
The seeds however were scattered, though the 
coot was drawn. Wicliff^s opinions began Doir 
I.O )>c propagated so universally over the natioOt 
that us a writer of those times tells us, if you. met 
two persons upon the road, you might be '^ure that 
one of them wad a lollard. 

While these things were doing in Enghind the 
dissention between the two.popes continued. Thus 
far tiiey had fought with spiritual weapons ODly, 
iiulls, anathemas, and excommunications ; and thufi 
far their contention had excited only contempt. 
But Urban perceiving how little the thunders of 
the church availed, had recourse to more substan- 
tial arms. With this view he published a boll,, in 
which he called upon all, who had any regard fo^ 
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religion, to exert themselves at this time in its 
eanse ; and take up arms against Clement, and his 
adherents, in defence of the holy see. The times^ 
he said, required violent measures; and for the 
encouragement of the faithful he promised the same 
pardons and indulgences, which had been always 
granted to those, who lost their lives in the holy 
wars* This bull met with great encouragement in 
England^ especially as ^ the pope chose an ecclesi* 
astic of thiit nation for his general, Henry Spencer, 
bishop of Norwich $ ** a }'oung and stout prelate, 
Bays Fox, fitter for the camping cure, than. for the 
peaceable church of Christ." This officer having 
obtaincSd a parliamentary assistance, and made his 
ievies, set out with great eagerness upon his expc^ 
dition.. 

A war in which the name of religion was so vilely 
prostituted, roused Wicliff*s indignation, even 
in the decline of years. He took up his pen once 
more, and wrote against it with great acrimony. 
He expostulates with the pope in a very free man- 
ner,- and asks him boldly, «< how he durst make the 
token of Christ on the cross (which is a token of 
peace, mercy^ and charity) a banner to lead on to ' 
slay christian men, for the love of two false priests ; 
and to oppress Christendom worse than Christ and 
bis apostles were oppressed by the Jews? When, 
says he, will the proud priest of Rome grant indul- 
gences to mankind to live in peace and charitj^, etw^ 
he now does to fight and slav one another?" 
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This severe piece drew upon him the resentmeBt 
of Urban, and was likely to have involved him m 
greater troubles than he had yet experienced : but 
Ood himself delivered his faithful servant. He 
was struck with a palsy, soon after the publicatkui 
of this treatise; and though he lived some time, 
yet he lived in such a way, that his enemies con- 
sidered him as a person below their resentment. 
To the- last be attended divine worship r and rc« 
ceived thefajtal stroke of his disorder in. his church 
at Lutterworth,, in the year 1384.. 

The papists of those times gloried much in the 
circumstances of his death. " It was reported, one 
of them tells us, that lie had prepared acfsusatkms 
and blasplieuiiesy which^he intended on the di^ he 
was taken ill, to have uttered in his pulpit, against 
Thomas A. Becket, the saint and martyr of the day ; 
but by the judgment of God he was suddenly 
f^truck, and the palsy seized all his limbs; and that 
mouth which was to-have spoken huge things against 
God, and his sauits, and holy church was miserably 
lirawn aside, and aflbrded a frightful spectacle to 
the beholders: His tongue was speechless^ and. his 
head shook, shewing plainly that the curse of God 
was upon him*'' 

Thus did his enemies, in the true spirit of super- 
stition, turn the most common symptoms of a com* 
mon malady into a divine judgment ; and discover, 
by calling in such feeble aids^ how much in earnest 
MiQir cause wanted a support* 
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Such was the life of John Wicli7f: wboin 
we hesitate not to admire as one of the greatest 
ornaments of his country ; and as one of tliose pro- 
digies, whom providence raises up, and directs tm 
its instruments to enlighten mankind. His amazing 
penetration ; his rational manner of thinking ; and 
the noble freedom of his spirit, are equally the ob- 
jects of our admiration* Wicliff was in religion, 
whatt Bacon was afterwards in science ; the great 
detecter of those arts and glosses, which the bar- 
barism of agea had drawn together to obscure the 
■ mind of man; 

To this intuitive genius Christendom was unques- 
tionably more obliged than to any name in the list 
of reformera.^ He explored the regions of darkness, 
and let in net a. feeble* and glimmering ray; but 
siich art effulgence of light, as was never afterwards 
obscured. He not only loosened prejudices ; but 
advanced such clear incontestible truths,.as, having 
once obtained footing,, still kept their ground, and 
even in an age of reformation wanted- little amend- 
ment. How nearly his sentiment8,.almost on every 
topic agreed with those of the reformers of the suc^ 
ceeding century, hath been made the subject c^ 
set enquiries, and will easily appear from a general 
view of his opinions. 

As the opinions of Wicliff make a very ma* 
terial part of his life,, it may be proper to give a 
fuller account of them, m a separate view, than 

could well be iatrQduced la the body pf the work. 
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The following; therefore, which are all either co1« 
lected from liis own wordu, or by a fair deductioii 
from them, are the principal opinions which tUa 
reformer held. 

With ro:;ard to the church, he was not fond of 
applying the wordn church and churchmen^ merelj 
to the cler^. As these were often men of bad 
lives, he thon^^htsuch application a vile prostituthNi 
of those sacred names. Besides, it had bad infliH 
ence, he thon;^ht, upon the laity ; seeming to te 
elude them from the pale of Christ's church* and 
to give them a dispensation for licentious practicCr 
If they were not of Christ's church, they were not 
under Christ's laws. He would never therefinre 
have any idea fixed to the word church; but that 
of the whole body of Christian«i* In some of his 
writings he makes a distinction between the true 
ohurch of Christ, and the nominal. By the true 
church he means such persons only as God shall 
please to save. Christ's nominal church he caUs 
a net, yet undrawn to land, full of every kind| which 
niust afterwards be picked and separated. 

He was a warm assertor of the king's supremacy ; 
to prove which he reasoned thus. Under the old 
law, we read that Solomon depoised one high priest, 
and ordained another, by his own proper authority 
•without the concurrence of any ecclesiastical synod: 
and in the new testament, though we meet with 
no express command on the point of the king's su- 
premacy ; yet in ge&eral we are told, that magi«- 
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trates are ordained of God to punish evil doers ; and 
that without any limitation^ If theu they are or- 
dained to punish evil doers without any restriction, 
certainly they are in the liighest degree bound to 
punish those who do the most evil : and who wHI 
coutendj that the wicked priest is not a worse 
citizen, tJian the wicked layman ? Christ, say he» 
and his apostles were obedient to the temporal 
powers than existing; and not to mention, the many 
precepts of the gospel writers on this- subject, 
which seem to be generally diiected to all Chrisi^ 
' tians ; we see in one place our Saviour himself 
• paying tribute to the emperor; and in anotheri 
answering before Pilate without claiming an exemp- 
tion. Against those who maintained the pope's 
Bupremacy to» be an. article of faith he waa very 
warm. The savhig faith of a Christian, says he 
consists in believing that Christ is the Messiah : 
but the Roman church has multiplied articles of 
&ith without number. It is not enough now to be- 
■ tteve in Christ;, we must beliere in the pope of 
' Rome. The holy apostles never ascribed to thera* 
, selves any such honour: how then^can a sinful wretch 
require it, who knows not whether he shall be 
danmed or saved? If the pope, says he, should 
hsLj^^n to be a wicked man, we profess it is an 
article of our belief, that a devil of bell is head of 
.the church — that be is the most holy father, infal- 
lible, and without sin, who poisons the principles of 
the church, and corrupts its practice^ who CQniQr 
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bii(c8 what lie is able 1o baniHli out of if, faitlj, 

meekncBR, patience, charity, humility, aiid every 

other virtue of a christian. 

The authority likowiHC claimccf hy the church 

WiCLiFF fltrenuouHly oppo»ed. It waH a scandal, 

he would flay, to tlie chrifltian cliurcli, that any of 

itfl mcnilmrfl Mhould net up their own authority against 

that of their Saviour* The great argument of that 

d<iy (which wan indeed a Rubtile one) for the au- 
tiiority of the church, waM thif*. Many peraoofy 

besides Matthew, iMark, Luke, and John, wrote 
gofipeif) ; but the church rejected them all^ except- 
ing these four : and thii it did by its own proper 
authority. It might by the same authority have 
rejected those four gospels, and have received 
others. It follows therefore, that the authority of 
the church is above that of any gospel. To this 
WiCLipr replied, tliat the evidence for the received 
goftpels was so strong, and that for the rejected ones 
so weak, that the churcii could not have done otlier* 
wise than it did, without doing violence to reasoot 
But the best argument, he said, if it were proper. to 
avow it, for supporting the authority of the clitircfa» 
was the necessity of it to support the tyranny of the 
pope. This was wliat made it worth defending at 
the expense of truth. In another place, speak- 
ing on the same subject, he says, that the pope 
would not submit his actions to the same criterion, 
by which Christ was contented to have his actions 
tded. If I do not, says Christ, tlie works of mj 
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father which is in heaven, believe me not. But 
the pope's authoritj it seems, must be aekjiowledg* 
ed, though he manifestlj does the works of the 
devil. . Thus, says he, christians are in greater 
thraldom than the Jews under the old law ; and 
that libertj, by which Christ hath made us freet 
is by the wickedness of designing men, changed 
iBtP the most absc^ute spiritual bondage* . The dajs, 
Bf^s ^e, I hope, will come, when men will be wise 
enough to- shake, from their necks the dominion of 
human or^inancesj and disdain 8id)mission to anj 
ecclesiastical injunctions, but such as are plainly 
authorized by the word of God. 

W1CLIF.F acknowledged seven sacraments; but 
is very ihacC.iv^te in his definition of a sacrament; 
whiok.-he calh^ A token thai tiiay be seen of a 
thing *tM majf nsl be seen. This inaccuracy 
however, is not peculiar to Wicliff. We meet 
with it universally amongst the old writers in divin- 
ity, l>Qth before and after his time ; whose idea of 
a sacrament seems to have been extremely vague : 
from Wicliff's • logical exactness we might have 
expected 41 more accurate definition* 

But though he thus acknowledges seven sacra- 
ments, he expressly says, he does not esteem them 
all necessary to salvation; and inveighs warmly 
against the many idle ceremonies used by the 
church of Rome in the administration of them all; 
ceremonies, he says, which have no use in them- 
selves,- nor any foundation in scripture. When 
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ceremonies are few and expreffflive, lie IIiiiikM, tlie3>- 
may he of use; and enumeraleK, among otherny 
kneelinjc^y and healing Ihe breattf in prajer. 

With regard 1o baptism, he tlioiight it nerefmarj 
to Hulvafion. ThiM hcgronndcfl on IheexpreHHion, 
Except a man he born of water avd the spirit^ 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of Ood; 
whirh he underHfood of material water. But he 
oppoMed the KuperHtifion of three immorsioHB. In 
casf! of ncrci^Hity, he thonghf, any one pres«*nt 
rniilit baptiKe. The pricHt, he Haid, in haptinm (as 
indred in all the other Hai^ramcntH) adminiHtered 
only fhe token, or Hign ; l»ut God^ who in the prioMf) 
and bishopof oin* HonlMy a<imrni}4tered the Kpirilnal 
gnire. This gave occanion to hiH etiemios to ropre- 
scnt liiin (which they did with greai fahhciodDf^'M' 
dr;n>'ing any nse of nraferial water. When be 
spenks of water, Hay they, he means only flgtira-> 
tively the wnlcr, which flowed from the side of 
Christ. With regard to the f|!re«tion, whether 
tmbapfized infant;) conld be tfaved, he wareM it^ 
addin;:, that he thinkH it prolmble, Christ Ynay Mpiri- 
tnally l)apfi/e Miirh infants, and consequently fia\'e 
\\vnu l^IjiH opinion too might affi>rd some foun- 
dation to the slander above mentioned ; though 
he gnards against it by saying, that we mnst not 
neglect baptism by water, on a supposition, that we 
are baptised by the spirit. 

Of the sacrnment of the Lord's supper, we 
have already boco his opinion. But though it 
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appears from the account given of his creed in this 
point, that he thought bread and wine only signs of 
Christ's bodj ; yet in other parts of his writings we 
find him .speaking of them in a much higher strain. 
7he truth seems to be, that he was late in settling 
his notions of the Lord's supper: whence it is, that 
in diiTercnt parts of his writings he contradicts him- 
self. This appears to be the foundation of Me- 
lancthon's complaint. <^I have looked, says he, 
into Wiclitf; and findhim very confused in this 
controversy of the Lord's supper." 

With regard to confirmation, he thought the oil, 
and the veil, made use of by the bishop had no 
foundation in scripture, and were better omitted; 
and that the other ceremonies, together with all the 
parade and pomp, which accompany this sacra- 
ment, were still worse, tending only to iGx the 
minds of the people upon trifles, and to impress on 
them a superstitious veneration for the clergy. He 
could see no reason, why the priest might not con- 
.firm, as well as baptize ; baptism, he said, must be 
acknowledged to be the sacrament of greater digni- 
ty, inasmuch as it is of authentic gospel institu- 
tion. 

Speaking of matrimony, he inveighs warmly 

against granting divorces on slight occasions, as was 

customary in the. church of Rome ; and says, that 

a divorce can be justified on no cause, but that of 

adultery. 

In extreme unction he sees noticing unscriptural : 

F 
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at least I meet wiili nothing of objection to it, i 
any part of his writings which I have seen. Only 
indeed, he blames the exorbitant fees, which the 
avarice of the priests, of those times exacted for the 
performance of it. 

Speaking likewise of orders, he inveighs against 
the same avarice ; and jocularly says, a man might 
hav^ a barber to attend him a whole year for what 
he pays to have his crown shaven once. 

W ith regard to confession, his opinion was, that 
if a man be really cxmtrite, external confession isbjr 
no means of absolute necessity : yet as it may bring 
on repentance, he would not reject it, if a proper 
choice be made of a confessor. But gs confession 
was practised in the church of Rome, he thought 
il a vile and scandalous method of getting into the 
fiecrcts of families, apd tended only to advance the 
power of the churchy 

Pcnnance, he says, hath no sort of merit in God^e 
sight, unless followed by a reformed life. 

Of absolution, as practised in the church of 
Home, he was a warm opposer. It was the height 
of blasphemy, he said, to ascribe to man the power 
of God, IVIio can fors^ive sins, but God alone? 
Instead of acting as God's ministers, the Romish 
clergy, he said, took upon them, in their own 
names, to forgive sins. Nay in the plentitude of 
their power they will do, says he, what God him- 
self (if there is truth hi scripture) would not do- 
pardon unrcpented sin. Express pa^s^ages of scrip- 
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fcre in favour of the contrite heart are nothing: 
Qod's absolution is of no effect, unless confirmed 
bj theirs. Presumptuous guides, says he, they 
#ught to urge the necessity of repentance, instead 
•f absolution ; and preach a future state of rewards 
and punishments, the deformity of sin, and the mer- 
cy of God, instead of deceiving mankind by their 
ridiculous impostures. 

Against indulgences,, he was very severe, a mere 
trick, he called them, to rob men of their money. 
The pope, says he, has the surplus of the merits of 
pious saints to dispose of. A profitable doctrine 
this;: but were found? certainly not in scripture. 
For my own part, says he, I meet not, in the whole 
new testament with one saint who had n\pre merit 
ihan was necessary for his own salvation. And if 
Christ, who taught all that was needful and profita- 
ble, taught not this doctrine, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, that this doctrine is neither needful nor profi- 
table. All men, as far as the merits of another can 
avail, are partakers of the merits of Christ : and no 
man can expect more. How absurd then is it io 
■ee men squander away their money upon indul- 
gences, instead of laying it out properly in charita- 
ble uses : as if it were a more acceptable service 
to God, to add superfluous wealth to a monastery, 
than to distribute alms among necessitous christians. 
Besides, in how uncharitable a light doth the pope 
appear if there be one soul left in purgatory. A 
txBm of his pen might deliver the sinner, and if lie 
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ieny that, it can onlj be through avarice, and waul 
6f a good heart. If he have not pewer indeed \o 
deliver all men, he i» a deceiver ; for he declareff^ 
Ihat he has sfich power. But his pardons, it seemS) 
are only to be had for rca<iy money, and granted 
foo, not for the good of mankin<l, but to promote 
diHHcntion and war. Were this boasted power 
af pardoning an heavenly gift, like God's othev 
t^avouPH, it would certainly be dispensed in an im« 
partial manner. Wealth could not command its 
■and the pope, like the apofttlcH, would cry out, 
"Thy money perinh with thee." Whether tbft 
pope's pardonfi be dispensed in this impartial maiH 
ner, let the papist say. They will tell you per* 
haps, he adds^ that the pardons themselves are m 
free gift; but that the bull occasions the expense* 
Such prevarication puts one in mind of thehost, who 
profesHcd to treat his guest with a goose for noth* 
ing; but charged them without conscience for tlie 
sauce. Thus by the vile trade of indulgences are 
men deceived. Any one who can pay for a paf- 
don, may laugh at sin. He has found an easy waj 
to heaven; much easier than by contritioni repent* 
ance, and works of charity. May we not 
then, says he, safely conclude, that indulgence! 
were an invention of anti-christ io magnify the 
sacerdotal power; and io bring in wealth the 
r.hurch, at the expense of religion, and the souls of 
jnen? 

With regard io purgatory, he believed in such e 
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title; and, as it appears from some parts of hi? 
vorksy was once of opinion that pious prayers might 
be seFTiceable to souls imprisoned there ; but in his 
later writings, he wholly renounces this opinion, and 
calb it a pernicious error ; especially to pray for 
mae person more than other, which he looks upon 
M a most unchristian practice; though he still 
•eema to think we may pray in general'for all those, 
whom God in his mercy intends for happiness. In 
short, upon this subject he does not seem to have 
absolutely fixed his opinion. He saw something 
eKtremely plausible in the Romish doctrine of pur- 
gatory ; he likewise saw the absurdity of supposing, 
that God intrusted any man with a. power to release 
ainnersvfroffl such a state; but whether the souls 
oCthe dead might be profited by. the- prayers of 
the living, he seems to have been in* doubt. . 

He was. a great enemy • to the endowments of 
ehauntry priests. They led the people, he thought, 
to put their trust in such endowments, rather than 
IB a good life: whereas no prayers, even of the ho-, 
liest saints, he thought, . could benefit a bad man. 
Thai man, saith he excellently, who liveth best, 
frayeth best.- A simple pater- noster from a reli- 
pous ploughman, is of more value in the sight of 
(Jod, than a thousand masses from a wicked pre- 
late* - 

He had a great dislike to chaunting in divine 

irorship, which was then commonly used in cathe- 

kab and religious houses ; and was known by the 

F2 
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aame of (be new wmf^. This sort of wonhiOf be 
layfSy was originally introduced to impose on (bm 
underHtandingy by Hubstituting sound in the room 
of sense ; and so to)>e one mean of keeping the peo« 
pie in ignorance. He owns it is a merry way eS 
serving God ; and therefore, he supposes, it meetv 
with so much encouragement. Bui he would have 
men be of St. Austin's opinion, who says, that as 
often as souud drew his attention from sense, ■• 
often he worshipped Qod improperly. If, saya 
he, thj temple m\mc of the old law be alled« 
iffiil as a snflicient warrant for cathedral worship, it 
may easily be answered, that Christ, who was the 
best commentator upon the old law, gives us no 
instruction on this head; but tells his disciplesy 
ihai he requires no recommendation of prayer, but 
the devotion of the heart. Others again will per- 
isaps say, that the angels praise God in heaven: to 
whirJi, it may as easily be answered, that we know 
nothing of heavenly music. Only this we know* 
that the angels are in a triumphant state, and we in 
a militant one ; in a state of trial and afBictioOy 
wlic.rc music diverts us from better things. It i» 
grievous, says he, to see what sums of money are 
yearly expended upon these singing priests, and 
how little upim the e<lucation of children. Besides^ 
he adds, how absurd is it to hear in a large congre- 
gation, only two or three chaunting a piece of dfr- 
votion ; while all the rest, not only cannot join with 
them; but even do not understand vhat they any. 
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^ ' He often inveighB against prayers to saints,- and 
tiie cAe of any mediator but Christ. He even goes 
to far as to wish that all festivals in the church 
-were abolished, except Christmas day, and easter* 
Tor the devotimi of the people, says he, being 
imdivided, would be more fervent upon those so- 
lemn days. As to modem canonizations, he says, 
they owe their birth to nothing but excessive 
bigotry on one side, or excessive avarice on the 
other. 

With regard to images he thought, that if they 
were exact representations of the truth, they might 
be Very serviceable to give the vulgar strong im- 
pressions of the poverty, and sufferings of Christ 
his apostles, and martyrs. But this use, he say«, 
could not be expected from them in the Roman 
church. Those gay representations, decked in 
oostly apparel, instead of giving us the idea of 
differing saints, exhibit to us persons of pomp and 
expense; and should be considered as heretical 
books, full of false doctrines ; and as such should 
be condemned to the fire. Besides, says he, how 
shocking is it to see those dumb idols covered with 
{old and silver ; while Christ's poor members are 
starving in the streets. But of all the bad effects 
which attend images, the worst, he says, is their 
leading the people into idolatry. If Hezechiah 
broke in pieces the brazen serpent, which God 
commanded to be made, because it attracted the 

Tenenttioa of the people ; how much more ought a 
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ohrislian king to break in pieces those imagei, 
which God is so far from having commaDded to be 
made, that we have in scripture the most express 
commands against making them. 

He greatly disliked the ceremonies of consecra^ 
Hon so frequent in the church of Rome. These 
consecrations, says he, and benedictions, in which 
the Roman church is so profuse upon water, oily 
salt, wax, vestments, walls, pilgrims staves, and a 
variety of other things, have more the appearance 
of necromancy, than of true religion* They are 
absurd, because these things are just the same after 
consecration as before: and they are idolatrous, 
because they tend to make people pay a drrine 
honour to. them. 

No man could be more strenuous than WiccirK 
against resting upon the externals of religion ; or 
said more to convince men. of the folly of expectingy 
that building and ornamenting churches, frequenting 
public worship, or any outward expression of reli: 
gion, would satisfy God without the heart, or make 
any atonement for a badlifey Holy water, says, he, 
and the blessing of a bishop are mere impositions, 
tending only to blind the people, and make them 
rest in those externals, rather than in God's mercy, 
and their own repentance. . 

He asserted the necessity of being assisted by 
divine grace* Without this, he saw not how a hu- 
man being could make himself acceptable to God. 

With regard to pilgrimages, he sayS; that althougl^ 
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TiHitiiig the shrines of saintt might be Buffered with 
a view to impresB ub strongly with a sense of their 
rbtues ; yet pilgrimages, as commonly used, are of 
most pernicious consequence. '■ If idol worship be 
bad, pilgrimages are equally so, leading the people 
idto idolatry, and a misapplication of their charity^ 

Against sanctuaries he is still warmer. That the 
grossest crimes should be sheltered, under the safe« 
guard of religion, was, in his opinion, such a per- 
version of all the principles of reason and chris- 
tiamty, as could not be sufficiently exclaimed 
again»t. 

He wa» a great advocate for the marriage of the 
clergy, and thought the celibacy prescribed by the 
Roman church one of the principal causefl of its 
corruption. 

- He denied the power of excommunication to the 
church; and styles such ecclesiastical censureSf 
punishments inflicted by antichrist^s jurisdiction* 
No man, says he, can be excommunicated, unlecui 
he first excommunicated himself. 

Peter-pence, he calls an iniquitous imposition^ 
without any foundation in scripture. 

These are the principal opinions of Wigliff with 
regard to church doctrines. The following are hie 
opinions on several miscellaneous subjects. 

He was a great enemy to the superfluous wealth 
of the clergy. He allowed the labourer to hve by 
his labour; but he asserted that he had a right to 
Itte hire from nothing else* Ty tbesi he said, were 
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onlj a sort of almsy no where of gospel institutioil^ 
which the people might either give or withdraw, at 
they found their pastor deserved. This opinioD- 
drew upon him the resentment both of papists and 
protestants. Melancthon^ in particular, is very 
warm with him on this head ; says he raved, and 
was plainly mad. But it is no wonder, if Wicliff's 
dislike to the prevailing luxury of the clergy, which 
was then so exorbitant, led him into an extreme- 
His constant advice to his brethren was, to exact 
their ty thes by the holiness of their lives*. If thoa 
be a priest, says he, contend with others,, not ill 
pomp, but in piety. Ill befits it a man, who- 
lives on the labours of the poor, to squander awaj 
file dear bought fruits of their industry upon hir 
own extravagancieB.v 

Church endowments, he thought, were the root 
of all the corruption among the clergy. He often 
lamented the luxury they occasioned ; and used to- 
wish the church was again reduced to its primitive 
poverty and innocence. 

With still greater warmth he expressed himaelf 
against the secular employments of the clergy*. 
This he seemed to think an unpardonable desertioii. 
of their profession.^ 

In some parts of his writings, he appears to hav« 
lield, that strange doctrine. Thai dominion is 
founded. on grace. His argument, if I understand 
it all, seems to be, that as all things belong to Ood, 
and as good men alone are the children of Gk»d, 
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the^ are of course tke onlj true inheritors* But 
in other parts of his writings^ it appears^ as if he on* 
I7 spoke figuratively on this subject, and of ideal 
perfection. That he did not hold the doctrine fai 
its literal sense, seems plain from many passages of 
his works. In his Trialogue particularly, he sajrs, 
^Duplici titulo stat hominem habere temporalia^ 
•cilicet titulo originalis justitige, & titulo raundanfle 
jusUtiae tibulo autem originates justitia habuit Cbris- 
tus omnia bona mundi. Illo titulo, irel titulo gratie, 
justorum sunt omnia : sed longea billo tiilo civilis 
possessio.*' Upon the whole, however, what he says 
en this subject may be called whimsical. 

He held fasting to be enjoined only for the sake 
of virtuous habits; and calk it therefore highly 
pharsaical to place a greater value upon bodily ab- 
stinence from food, than spiritual abstinence froia 
jun. 

It was a conjecture of his, that this world was 
created to supply the loss in heaven occasioned by 
the fallen angels ; and that when that loss should be 
supplied, the end of tilings would succeed. 

Upon a text in the revelations he founded an 
opinion, that the devil was let loose about a thou- 
sand years after Christ ; from which period he dates 
the rise of the principal corruptions of the church. 

With regard to oaths, he considered it as plaia 
idolatry to swear by any creature. In this sense 
he understood the prohibition of our Saviour against 
swearing by heaven and earth* It is not founds 
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miihy he, in the old law, that God at any time graul^ 
ed his permiflsion to swear bj any creature* 

He seems to have thought it wrong, upon the 
principles of the gospel, to^ake away the life of man 
upon any occasion. The whole trade of war he 
thought utterly unlawful: nor does he seem to think 
Ihe execution of a criminal a more allowed prac* 
lice. 

In some parts of his writings he speaks so strong- 
ly of fate, that he appeals an absolute predestina- 
rian. In other parts he expresses himself in so 
cautious a manner, that we are apt to think he had 
no fixed principles on this subject. 

All arts, which administered to the luxuries of 
life, he thought were prohibited by the gospel. 
The scriptures, says he, tells us, that having food 
and raiment, we should be therewith content. 

Heresy, according to Wicliff, consisted in a 
•bad life, as well as in false opinions. No good man, 
be thought, could be an heretic 

His opinion, on this last point, agrees with that 
of a prelate of latter times, who generally speaks 
the language of true christian freedom and charity. 
1 shall quote some passages at large from this 
celebrated writer, not only as they tend to shew 
the justness of Wicliff's own manner of thinking; 
but as they may serve as a conclusion to this re- 
view of his opinions, in being a proper answer to 
all his adversaries. 

♦< No heresies^ (says bishop Taylor, in his liber 
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43r of prophesying) are noted in scripture; but such 
as are errors practical. In all the anlmadversionf 
aigiunst errors in the new testament, no pious pei^ 
Son was condemned. Something was amiss ingenere 
i&orum. Heresj is not an error of the understand- 
ing, but an error of the will. And indee4» if we 
remember, that St. Paul reckons heresy among 
the works of the flesh, and ranks it with all manner of 
practical impieties, we shall easily perceive, that if 
aitian mingles not a vice with his opinions, if he 
be4nnocent in his life, though deceived in his doc- 
frine, his error is his misery, not his crime ; he may 
be an object of pity, but by no means a person con- 
signed to niin« There are as many bnocent causes 
of error, as there are weaknesses, and unavoidable 
prejudices^ In questions practical, the doctrine 
itself, and the person too, maybe reproved; but 
in other things, which end in notion, where neither 
the doctrine is malicious, nor the person apparendy 
criminal, he is to be left to the judgment of God^ 
Opinions and persons are to be judged like other 
things. It must be a crime and it must be open, of 
which any cognizance can be taken. Let me 
farther observe that since there are such great 
differences of apprehension concerning the con-^ 
sequences of an action, no man is to be charged with 
the odious consequences of his opinion. Indeed 
his doctrine may be, but the man is not, if he un- 
derstand not such things to be consequent to his 

doctrme. For if he did, and theti avows then:(> 

G 
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they are faiH direct opinions; and he stands tSw 
chargeable with them, as with his first proposition* 
No error then, nor its consequent, is to be charged 
as criminal upon a pious person, since no simple 
error is sin, nor does condenm u» before the throne 
rfGod."# 

Of the Wrilinga of Wicliff. 

Having thus taken a view of Wicliff's opiQionSi 
let us consider him next as a writer 

He is amazingly voluminous z yet he seems not to 
have engaged in any very large works his pieces in 
general may properly be called tracts. Of these 
many were written in Latin, and many in English ; 
some on school questions ; others on subjects of 
more general knowledge ; but the greatest part on 
divinity. It may be some amusement to the 
reader to see what subjects he hath chosen, I shall, 

* A very ingenious historian, halh charged Wicliif' with 
enthusiasm. ** He denied the doctrine, (says he,) of the real 
" presence — ihe supremacy of the church of Home — the merit 
*< of monastic vows. He maintained ; that the scriptare was 
<< the sole rule of faith ; that the church was dependant on the 
'< state, and ouf^ht to be reformed hy it ; that the clergy onght 
4< to possess no estates ; that the beggipg friars were a general 
<< nuisance, and ou^ht not to be supported ; that the numerous 
*< ceremonies of the church were hurtful to true piety. He 
<( asserted, that oat!)fl were unlawful; that dominion was 
<< founded in grace ; that every thing was subject to fata pnd 
<* destiny ; and that all meu were predestinated either %m 
•* eternal salvation or reprobation.*' 

Havini^ given thisabstract of his opinions, Which is in gene« 
ral very just, the historian proceeds to inform us, that ** from 
" the whoh of his doctrines If /c/(/^' appears to have been ttrmg 
<* /^tinctured with enthusiasm." 
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five a list therefore of the more remarkable of them, 

from the rarious Collections which have been madei 

Trialagorum lib. 4^ 

De religione perfectorum-- 

De ecclesia & membris. 

De diabolo & membris. 

De Christo & Antichristo. 

De Antichristo & membris. 

Sermones in epistolas. 

De veritate scripturs* 

De statu innocentise. 

De dotatione ecclesie. 

De stipendiis ministromm. 

De episcoponim erroribus. 

De curatormn erroribus. 

De perfectione evangelic^ 

De officio pastoral!. 

De simonia saderdotum. 

Super psmitentiis injungendis. 

Mr. Hume has certainly expressed himselF here in a very 
iiBguarded manner, anless he meant to brand under the name 
of enthusiasm, the whole system of the reformation. He hath 
^¥l>ii us tvrelve of the opinions of Widify of which only the 
wVenlhi and two last, seem to be carried fartheri than was 
dbne by the more sober part of the reformers of the sixteenth 
eentory ; and indeed, Mr. Home has been ingenuous enough 
to own, that, '* the docrines of Wiel\jf, being derived from 
*^ his search into the scriptures, and into ecclesiastical antiqui- 
** ty, were nearly the same with those propagated by the re- 
** formers in the sixteenth century ; some of them only earried 
^' forther." And yet, notwithstanding this, '* Upon the wheUf 
they were tironely tinctured with enthusiasm." 

This writer has been charged with resolving all revealed 
leligion into enthusiasm, or superstition. And indeed hi» 
tMatment of Wicl{ff seems in some degree to justify the 
eharge ; '* He appears, (says the historian,) to have been 
^ Strongly tinctured with tnihyamm^ and to have been (ftere^ 
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•Pe sednctione simplicium. 

Dflsmonum astus in subverteuda rcligione^ 

Be pontificum Romanorum schismate. 

De ultima setate ecclesis. 

Of temptation. 

The chartre of hevene. 

Of ghostly battel. 

Of ghostly and fleshly love. 

The confession of St. Brandoun* 

Active life, and contemplative life. 

Virtuous patience. 

Of pride. 

Obsenationes piae in X pracepta* 

De impedimentis orationis. 

Oe cardinalibus virtutibus. 

De actiibus animae. 
Kxpo»itio orationis dominicss. 

Oe 7 sacranientis. 



>' the better qualified to oppose a church, whose distioguisfaiiic 
'^ character was supentUionJ^ It was his cnthusiasniy it Beems^ 
and not his rational arguments, (for our historian appean to 
l;ave thrown reason out of both sides of the questioo ) that 
raade him a formidable adversary to the church of Rome. . 

If Mr. Hume had not been under the influence of prejudleey 
it is impoBsiblo but a person of his liberal cast ot mind| raait 
have admired the noble freedom, and rational manner, with 
vbicb this great reformer opposed the slavish principles of hU 
limes. Had Wicliff lived in tlie days of philosophy, this writer 
had been among his first admirers ; but a religionist is a formal 
character ; and what la a philosopher is a manly exercise of 
reason, becovies in a modern reformer, irrational zeal, and % 
^ridiculous pretence to inspiration. 

If I have mistaken Mr. Hume*s meaning, I heartly beg his 
pardon.; The reader, judging for himself, wiU lay no farther 
stress on what I have said, than fair quotations will authorise 
against Mr. Hume : aad fair representations effects io favour 
of Wia0. 
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Be natura fidei. 

t>e diversis gradibus charitatis. 

De defectione a Christo. 

De veritate & mendacio* 

De sacerdolio Levitico. 

De sacerdotio Chrlsti. 

De dotatione Caesare^. 

De versutiis pseudocleri* 

De itnmortalitate animsB^ 

De paupertate Christi. 

De phjsica natural]. 

De essentia accidentium. 

De necessitate futurorum. 

De temporis quidditate. 

De temporis ampliatione. 

De operibus corporalibus. 

De operibus spiritualibus. 

De fide & perfidia. 

De sermone domini in monte* . 

Abstractiones logicales. 

A short rule of life. 

The great sentence of the curse expounded. 

Of good priests. 

De contrarietate duorum dominorum. 

Wiclir s wicket. 

De ministrorum conjugio. • 

De religiosis privatis. • 

Conciones de morte. 

De vita sacerdotum. 

De ablatis restituendis. '- 

02 
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Be arte sophist ica. 

De fonte eironim. 

De incamatione Terbi. 

Super impoeitis articulis. 

De humanitate Christi. 

Contra concilium (eme-mofuft. 

De solutione Satans. 

De-spiritu quolibet. 

De CeristiBHsrum baptismo. 

Declavium proteatate. 

De blasphemia. 

De paupertate Chrrati. 

De raritate & densitate. 

De materia and forma.. 

De anima. 

Octo beatitudines. 

De trinitate. 

Commentarii in psalterium. 

De a bom in at lone desoIatioDJe. 

De civili dominio.- 

De eccleaisE domniio. 

De 'livino doniinio. 

De origine B«ctanint. 

De perfidia sectarum. 

Specnltim de antic hristo. 

De virtute orandi. 

Oe remisBione fralema. 

De cenBuris eccleaite. 

De charitale frateraa. 

De pnrgaforio pjorum. 

De Piiariwi & PoWkaoc. 
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I might have greatly enlarged this catalogue of 
the works of Wiclifp, but the titles I have insert- 
ed, will be sufficient to give the reader an idea ia 
general of the subjects on which he wrote. To . 
give him an idea of his manner of writing, I have 
thought proper to insert the following short treatise ; 
in which the reader will have a specimen of that 
masterjr style, that clearness, conciseness, and 
elegance, (considering the times) with which he 
treated every subject. . If the reader compare it 
with the original, he will find^ that a few sentences : 
Ifaye been left out, and a few words altered, which ^ 
trere unintelligible^ but nothing added. 



WHY MANY PRIESTS HAVE NQ 

BENEFICES. 

A TREATISE OF 

JOHN WICLIFF. 



SOME causes why poor priests receive not b 
neBces. The first for dread of %ymony. Tl 
second for dread of mispending poor mens' good 
The third for dread of letting of better occupati< 
that is more light or easy, more certain and mo: 
profitable. 

I. For first, If men should come io benefices b 
%\ii of prelates, there is dread of symony. F< 
commonly they taken the first fruits, or other pe] 
)jions, or holden curates, in their courts or chapel 
in offices far fro priests life, taught and ensamplc 
of Christ and his apostles. So that commonly sue 
licnefices comen not freely as Christ commandetl 
but rather for worldly winning, or flattering < 
mighty men, and not for kunning of God's law, an 
^nie preaching of the gospel, and ensample of hoi 
life ; and therefore commonly these prelates, an 
receivers ben fouled with symony, that is cursse 
heresie, as God's law and man's law techen. An 
now whoever can run to Rome, and bear gold out < 
ihe lond; aod strive and plead; and curse for titbei 
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tad other temporal profits, that ben cleped with 
intichrist's clerks rights of holy church, shall have^ 
;reat benefices of cure of many thousand souls, tha 
be be unable, and of cursed life, and wicked ensam- 
[de of pride, of covetisse, glotony, leacherj, and 
ither great sins. But if there be any simple man» 
iittt desbeth to live well, and tecbe truly Ood's 
law, he shall ben holden an hypocrite, anew teacher^ 
in heretic, and not suffered to come to any.bene- 
ic6. But if in any little poor place he liven a 
looir life, he shall be so pursued, and slandered, 
Ihat he shall be put out by wiles, cautels, frauds, 
md worldly violence, and imprisoned or brent* 
lisd if lords shuUen present clerks to benefices; 
ihey wolen have conunonly gold in great quantity^ 
md holden these curates in some wordly office, 
md suffren the wolves of heU to stran^en mens' 
ioiils, so that they have their office done for 
UHight, and their chappels holden up for vain glory 
V hypocrisy; and yet they wolen not present a 
:Ierk able of God's law, and of good life, and holy 
losample to the people ; but a kitchen clerk, or a 
lenny clerk, or one wise in building castles, or 
tther wordly doing; tho he kun not rea,d his sauter, 
lod knoweth not the commandments of God, ne 
tacraments of holy church. And yet some lords, 
colouren their symony wole not take for them- 
lelves, but kerchiess fcnr the lady, or a palfray, or 
i tun of wine. And when some lords woulden 
vesent a good man, then some ladies ben means ta 
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bave a dancer presented, or a tripper on tapits, i 
hunter, or a hawker, or a wild player of sanmi 
gambels. And thus it seemeth, that both prelate 
.ad lords commonly maken Bome cur.ed antichrk 
or a qaick fiend to be master of Christ's peop 
for to leaden them to hell to Satbanas their mi 
ter; and suffer not Christ's disciples to ted 
Christ's gospel to his children for to save thi 
souls. 

But in this presenting of ctO curates, and holdh 
of curates in wordlj office, letting them fro the 
ghostly cure, n three degrees of traytery mgm 
God and his i le. The first is in prelatea ai 
lords, that tl holden curates in their woridi 
office ; for they ve their high states in the churd 
and lordships, to purvey true curates to tl 
pe<^ple, and lo yntene them in God's law, m 
punish them, y failen in their ghostly cw 

and by this they Iden their lordships of Goi 
Then if they evil curates, and holden tha 

in their wi illy i e, and letten them to 1m 
God's » ihe ifful way to heaven, bnt liel| 

en the co reynen them to lead the peop 

to hell-v I, I LWiQg of God's word, ai 

by evil ensam » gev they ben weiward tntj 
tors to G^ i ^ and vkan of SatbaBM 

2« Yet more tray y a fiJse nurates, that gevs 
mede or hire to a to such worldly 



and to get lor hip i laintenanco agienst mi 

Micos, awl 4 I c • or to get a 
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hiie benefices, wnd purposen not spedljr to do their . 
ghostly office. Woe is to the iords that been led 
with sach cursed heretics, antichrists, trajtors of 
CM aad his people; and trajtors to lords them- 
•dTee ; who ben so blinded, that they perceiven 
not that such traytors, that openly been false to 
Qod, wolen much more been false to them. 3. 
Bat the most traytery is in false confessors, that 
shulden by their office warn prelates, and lords of 
fliis great peril, and clerks also that (hey holden 
none such curates in their wordlv offices* For 
they don not this, lest they lesen lordship, and 
finendship, and gifts, and welfare of their stinking 
belly ; and so they sellen christen souls to Satha- 
ns, and maken prelates and lords, and curates to 
five in sin and traytery agenstGod and his people, 
ted decei^en them in their souls health, and meyn- 
tenen them ki i^ursed traytery of God and his 
people ; and thus almost all the world goeth to hell 
fer this cursed symony of false confessors. For 
commonly prelates, lords, and curates ben enveny- 
) med with this heresy of symony, and never done 
! very repentence, and satisfaction therefore. For 
when they have a fat benefice geten by symony, 
they forsaken it not as they ben bounden by law, 
but wittingly usen forth that symony, and liven in 
riot, covetisse, and pride, and don not their office 
oeither in good ensample, ne in true teching. And 
thus antichrist's clerks, enemies of Christ, and hii 
people, by money and flattering, and fleshly love. 
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gedring to them leading of the people, forbare tru 
priests to teche God's law, and therefore the blin* 
leadeth the blind, and both parts runnen into ak 
atid full many to hell : and it is huge wonder thi 
Clod of his righteousness destrojeth not the house 
of prelates, and lords, and curates, as Sodom an 
Oomor for heresie, extortions, and other cursedness 
And for dread of this sin, and many mo, some poo 
wretches receive no benefices in this world. 

II. Yet tho poor priests mighten freelj gettei 
presentation of lords to have benefices with cure o 
souls, they dreaden of mispending poor mem 
goods. For priests owen to hold themselves paid 
with food, and cloathing, as St. Paul techeth ; am 
if they have more it is poor mens' goods, as theii 
own law, and God's law seyn, and they ben keepen 
thereof, and procurators of poor men. But for ia* 
Htitution and induction he shall give much, of thif 
good, that is poor mens', to bishops' officers, arcl 
deacons, and officials, that ben too rich. Am 
when bishops and their officers comen, and feynei 
to visit, tho they nourishen men in open sin foi 
annual rent, and don not their office, but sellei 
souls to Sathanas for money, wretched curates bei 
neded to feasten them richly, and give procuracjl 
and synage, yea against God's law, and man's, and 
reason and their own conscience, and yti thej 
shull'en not be suffered to teche truly God's law te 
their own subjects, and warn them of false pro- 
phets, who deceiven them both in belief and tech' 
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g>: for then they musten crie to the people the 

reat sms of prelates ; but they demen that such 

id reprovuig of sin is envy, slandering of prelate?, 

id destroying of holy church- Also many times 

leir patrons willen look to be feasted of such cu- 

ites, else maken them lese that little thing, that 

tey and poor men shuUen live by. So that they 

nillen not spend their tithes and offerings after 

K)d conscience, and God's laws, but waste them 

1 rich and idle men. Also eche good day com- 

only these small curates shuUen have leters fro 

leir ordinaries to summon, and to curse poor men 

rr nought, but for covetisse of antichrists clerks ; 

ad if they not summonen and cursen them, tho 

ley know no cause why, they shullen been hurt- 

3, and summoned fro day io day, fro far place to 

irther, or cursed, or lese their benefits or profits. 

'or else, as prelates feinen, they by their rebeldy 

boolden soon destroy prelates jurisdiction, power, 

nd winning. Also, when poor priests, first holy 

f life, and devout in their prayers, ben beneficed, 

' they ben not busy about the world to make great 

;asts to rich persons and vicars, and costly and 

ayly arrayed, by false doom of the world, they 

hullen be hated and hayned on as hounds, and ech 

lan redy to peire them in name, and worldly goods. 

So many cursed deceits hath antichrist brought up 

y his worldly clerks to make curates to mispende 

oor mens' goods, and not truly do their office ; or 

Ise to forsaken all, and let antichrist's clerks^ as 

H 
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Icrds of this world, rob the poor people by (ey 
censures, and teche Uie fend's lore both by o 
preaching and ensample of cursed life. Alsi 
such curates ben stirred to learn God's law, 
teach their parishens the gospel, commonly tl 
Hhullen get no leave of bishops but for gold ; 
when they shuUen most profit in their learn 
then shullen they be clepid home at the prela 
will. And if they shullen have any high sai 
ments, commonly tliey shalle buy them with p 
mens' goods ; and so there is full great peril of 
spending of these goods, both upon prelates, i 
men of the country, patrons, parsons, and t] 
own kyn, for fame of the world, and for sha 
and evil deeming of men. And certes it is gi 
wonder that Ood suSereth so long this sin unj 
inhed, namely of prelates courts, that ben den 
thieves, and larders of hell ; and so of their pflSc 
that ben sotil in malice and covetisse.; and of lOi 
and mighty men, that shuld^n destroy this wr 
and other, and meyntenen truths and God's i 
vants, and now meyntenen antichrist's falsness 
his clerks, for part of the winmng. But certes ( 
Ruffreth such hypocrites and tyrants to hiave ni 
of prelates for great sins of the people, that e 
part lead other to hell by blindness of the fe 
And this is a thousand time more vengeance, t 
if God shud destroy bodily both parts, and all tl 
goods, and earth therewith, as he did by Soc 
^d Gomor.* For the longer that thej liven 1 
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^ sin, the greater pains shullen they have in helF, 
lUileBS they amenden tliem. And this dread, and 
itianj mo, maken some poor priests to receiven 
none benefices. 

HI. Biit jet tho poor priests mighten have freely 
presentation of lords, and been holpen by meynten- 
iilg of kings, and help of good commons fro es- 
tortions of prelates, and other mispending of thes^ 
goods, that is full hard in this reigning of anti- 
christ's clerks, yet they dreaden sore that by sirf- 
giilar cure ordained of sinful men they shulden b^ 
letted fro better occupation, and fro more profit of 
hoiy church. And this is the most dread of al(; 
for they have cure and charge at the full of God 
to help their brethren to heavenward, both by tech- 
[ iDg> praying, and example geving. And it seemeth 
that they shullen most easily fulfil this by general 
core of charity, as did Christ and his apostles. 
And by this they most sikerly save themselves, arid 
help their brethren : and they ben free to flee fro 
one city to another, when they ben pursued of an*- 
tichriflrs clerks, as biddeth Christ in the gospel. 
And they may best without challenging of men go 
und dwelt among the people where they shullen 
most profit, and in covenable time, come and go 
after stirring of the holy ghost, and not be bound- 
en by sinful mens' jurisdiction fro the better doing. 
Also they pursuen Christ and his apostles nearer, 
in taking alms wilfully of the people that they techen, 
Ihaa in taking dymes and oficrlngs by customs 
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tbat sioful men ordeynen, and iisen now in the time 
of grace* Also this is more medeful on both sides 
as they undcrstonden by Cbrists life^ and his apos- 
tles : for thus the people giveth them alms m<»€ 
irilfullj and devoutly, and thej taken it more 
mekelj, and ben more busy to leme, kepe and 
teche God's law, and so it is the better for both 
sides. Also bj this manner might and shulde the 
people geve freely their alms to true priests thiljt 
tnielj kepen their order, and taughten the gospel ; 
and withdrawen fro wicked priests, and not to be 
eonstre jned to pay their tithes, and offrings to opoi 
cursed men to meyntene them in their open cor- 
sedness. And thus should symony, covetisse, and 
idleness of worldly clerks be laid down : and hoK* 
ness, and true teching, and knowing of God's law 
be brought in : also thus shulde striving, pleading 
and cursing for dymes and ofirings, and hate and 
discord among priests, and lew id men be ended ; 
and unity, peace and charity meyntened. Also 
these benefices,, by this coiu'se, that men usen noWj 
bring in worldliness, and needless business aboat 
worldly offices, that Christ and his apostles woldcn 
never taken upon them, and yet they weren more 
mighty, more witty, and more brenning in charity 
to God, and to the people, both to live the best 
manner in themselves, and to teche other men. Also 
covetisse, and worldliness of the people shulden be 
done away ; and Christs poverty, and his apostles, 
by ensample of poor life of clerks, and trust in God, 
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and desiring of heavefily bliss, should regne in 
cbristen people. Also then shuldc priests study 
holy writt, and be devout in their prayers, and not 
be caried away with new offices, and mo sacra- 
ments than Christ used, and his apostles, that 
taoghten us all truth. Also mochil blasphemy of 
prelates, ;9ind other men of feyned obedience, and 
nedless swearings made to worldly prelates shulden 
then cessen, and sovereyn obedience to God and 
his law, and eschewing of needless othes shulde 
regne among christen men. Also then shulde men 
eschew commonly all the perils said before in the 
first chapter, and second, and many thousand mo, 
and live in clenness, and sikerness of conscience. 
Also then shulde priests be busy to seke God's 
worship and saving of mens' souh, and not their 
own worldly glory and winning of worldly dritt. 
Also then shulden priests live like to angels, as 
they ben. angels of office, whereas. they*liven now 
as swine in fleshly lusts, and turnen agen to their 

m 

former sins for abundance of wordly goods, and 
idleness in their ghostly office, and overmuch busi- 
ness about this wretched life. . 

For these dreads and many thousand mo, and 
for to be mo like to Christ's life and his apostles, 
and for to profit mo to their own souls and other 
mens, some poor priests thinken with God to tra- 
veile about were they shulden most profiten, by 
evidence that God geveth them, while they have 
Time, and little bodily strength and youth. Ncth- 

a2 
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less they damen not curates that done well th£r 
office, and dwellen where they shuUen most profit; 
and techen truly and stably Ood's law agenst false 
prophets, and cursed fends deceits. 

Christ, forhrs endless mercy, help his priests and 
common people to beware of antichrist's deceiis, 
and go even the right way to heaven. Amen, 
JesUj for thy endless charity. 
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IT is a common observation, that the vulgar are : 
generally the most open to conviction. The great 
are attached to establishments, in which their in- 
terests are concerned: the learned to systems on . 
which their time hath been spent. We need not 
wonder therefore, if we find few of any considera- 
ble eminence among the disciples of Wicliff. 

Among his own countrymen, sir John Oldcastlei 
Lord Cobham, is the most remarkable. We 
meet indeed with greater names ; as Joan dowager 
of the blaek prince, and Ann, queen to Richard II . 
But these, and some others, were rather his favour* 
crs,than professed disciples. 

Sir John Oldcastle was born in the .reign of 
Edwsurd the third. He obtained his peerage by 
marrying the heiress of that Lord Cobham, who 
with so much virtue and patriotism opposed the 
tyranny of Richard the second ; with which noble- 
st he has beqp sometimes confounded. . 
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With the estate and title of his father in law, hd 
seems also to have inherited his virtue and inde- 
pendent spirit. In the early part of his life we 
find him warmly distinguishing himself in the cause 
of religious liberty. The famous statute against 
provisors, which had been enacted in the late reigo, 
was now become, during the languid government 
' of Richard, a mere dead letter. The Lord Cob- 
HAM with great spirit undertook the revival of it; 
and through his persuasion it was confirmed by 
parliament, and guarded by severer penalties. 

The news of what the English parliament was • 
doing in this business gave a great alarm at Rome| 
and Boniface the ninth, who was then pope, dlis* 
patched a nuncio immediately to check their pro* 
ceeding«. This oiinister at first cajoled ; and affer- 
wards threatened ; but the spirit, which had been 
raised in the parliament, supported itself againuft 
both his artifices and his menaces. This is the first 
instance we meet with of Lord Cobham's avowt 
ed dislike to the church, of Rome. 

Four years after he made a farther effort. A . 
rebellion having discovered itself, in Ireland, th« 
king passed over with an army. lie had made one 
campaign, and was preparing to take the field ■•. 
early in the spring of the year 1395> when tht 
archbishop of Canterbury arriving at his canip, in? 
treated his immediate return into England, to put 
a. stop to the ruin of the church. By tlie ruin Qf 
the church the good primate meant the reformatio^ : 
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•f tbe olergj ; irhich had been attempted, during 
the king's absence, by the Lord Cobham, sir 
Bichard Story, sic Thomas Latimer, and others 
of the reforming party. These leaders having coK 
lected their strength had drawn up a number of 
articles against the corruptions,, which then pre* 
Tailed among churchmen, and presented them iw 
the form of a remonstrance, to the commons. A» ' 
they had many friends in the house, and as their 
principal opponents were then abroad with the king, 
they thought it more than probable, that something 
might be done by the parliament, in consequence 
<rf their petition. But the zeal of the clergy prc*i 
vailed; and the king who came instantly from 
Irelaind, put an entbre stop to the afiair. 

The partiaiffiy,' triuch the Lobd Cobham thus 
discovered on a|l ocdBusions for the reformers, easily 
pointed him out to the clergy as the head of that 
party. Nor indeed made he any secret of his 
opinions. It was publicly known, that he had been 
at great expense in collecting and transcribing the 
works of Wiclitr, which he had dispersed among 
the common people without any reserve. It was 
publicly known abo, that he maintained a greai 
number of the disciples of Wicliff, as itinerant 
preachers in many parts of the country, particu- 
larly in tbe diocesses of Canterbury, Rochester, 
London, and Hereford. These things drew upon 
him the resentment of the whole ecclesiastical 
order ; and made him more obnoxious to that body 
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of men, than any other person at that time in En^* 
land. 

Nine years had now elapsed, since Richard the 
second had taken (he government into his owB 
hands. This entire interval he had consumed in 
one steady encroachment (the only instance ot 
steadiness he gave) upon the laws of his country* 
So many indeed, and gross were his indiscretioiWi 
that it was commonly said by the people, their king 
was under some preternatural infatuation. But as 
old Speed very well remarks (a remark too which 
might equally have fallen, where that cautious wri- 
ter in matters of kingship would least have chosen 
it) '^ when princes are wilful and slothful, and their 
favourites flatterers, there needs no other enchant- 
ment to infatuate, yea to rutnate^ihe greatest mon- 
archs.'^ After repeated strokes ilpon the expiring 
liberties of the nation, a conclusive blow was struck 
The whole lc;^islative power was intrusted, by the 
act of a venal parliament, to the king, six peer% 
and three commoners. An iron sceptre being thus 
forged, was immediately shaken over the people* 
It \7ere trifling to mention instances of private op- 
pression: towns and counties were seized at once* 
<< For a wliile, (says the judicious Rapin, reasoning 
upon Richard's actions) Ave or six hundred per* 
fionn, who compose a parliament, and as many 
mngintratcs of towns and counties, may seem to 
an imprudent prince the body of a nation ; but a- 
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ime will t^ome, when every single person must be 
aken into the account." 

That time was now come. The nation, exasp* 
nated beyond sufference, cast their eyes upon the 
luke of Lancaster, who was now in exile. The 
irchbishop of Canterbury, who shared the same 
kte, undertook to inform him of the designs of tbe 
nalecontents in England. Henry, who had pri- 
wte, as well a« public wrongs to revenge, put him- 
lelf without delay at the head of the enterprize. 
His party soon became numerous, and was in gen- 
eral attended by the good wishes of the nation. 

Lord Cobham had always shewn himself as 
nuch a. friend to the civil, as the religious liberties 
if his country ; and had followed the steps of his 
Ather in law in opposing the tyrannical encroach- 
nents of Richal-d ; whose resentment he had felt 
^tener than once. Convinced therefore-of the fee- 
l)leness and wickedness of those hands, by which 
the sceptre was. swayed, he was among the first 
who attached themselves to the fortunes of Henry, 
ind was received by that prince with those marks 
3f favour, which a. person of his consequence might 
naturally expect. -Axi ' 

When Henry the fourth caia<Q 4).;j^ crown, it 
iras imagined by all men, that in iiii^^^t he inclin- 
ed to the opinions of the reformers*. But Henry 
iras a prudent prince ; and maxims of policy were 
ever the rules of his conscience. He found, upon 
examining the state of parties in England, that the. 
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ecclesiasfical interest wan Uic most able to support, 
his pretensions ; and witJiont farther lieHitation at- 
tached! hifnHelf \o if. The clergy were high in 
their demands. Their friendship was not to be 
piircliasrd hut at Ihe price of blood- Lollardj 
spread npace. The lawB in being were unable te 
check its pro$i;res5) : and the king was given to un- 
derstand, that his profeclion wouhl secure their loy- 
alty. In short, they must be made easy by a lair 
to burn heretics. 

The king discovered no great reluctance : but the 
roninions, among whom, many thought favourably 
of WiclifT, were very averse from these Bangui* 
nary proceedings. At length however an act pas- 
sed, impowering the clergy to the extent of their 
^lesires : yet it passed not but with the utmost 
-stretch of the king's authority. ]!y this act the 
« ivil power was obliged to assist in the execution 
of ecclesiastical sentences. Mr. Fox indeed tells 
M^y that he cannot find, it over did pass the com- 
iijons ; hut supposes, that as parliamentary afikini 
were then managed with little regularity, it was 
huddled In among other act^|, and signed by the 
kin;;^ without further notice. 

That wtf^ed and ambitious men should wade 
through bloofbto support either civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal tyraimy, is too common a sight to be matter of 
flurprise. But that any set of men should so far 
pervert their notions of right and wrong, as cahnly 
to believe, that a few erroneouri opinions could 
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inake a man in the highest degree criminal, howev- 
er excellent his life might be, is a thing altogether 
amazing. And jet charity obligeth us to believe 
that many of the popish persecutors of those times 
were thus persuaded. *^ The disciples of Wiclifi^ 
8ay8_Reihner, a popish writer) are men of a serious, 
modest deportment, avoiding all ostentation in dress, 
nuxing little with the busy world, and complaining 
of the debauchery of mankind. They maintain them- 
selves whoHy by their own labour, and utterly des.- 
pise wealth : being fully content with bare necessa^ 
ries. They are chaste, and temperate ; are never 
seen in taverns, or amused by the trifling gaities of 
life. Yet you find them always employed, either 
learning, or teaching* They are concise, and de- 
vout in their prayers, blaming an unanimated pro- 
lixity. They never swear ; speak little ; and in 
their public preaching lay the chief stress on chari'^ 
ty." All these things this writer mentions, with 
great simplicity, not as the marks of a virtuous con- 
duct, but as the signs of heresy. A striking in- 
stance this, among many others that might be pro- 
duced from those times, of the little regard paid to 
morals, in comparison of opinions and outward ob- 
servances. 

. Notwithstanding the determination of Henry, at 
any rate, to keep the clergy in good humour, he 
does not seem to have discovered the least change 
towards Lord Cobham, who was indeed one of 
the principal ornaments of his court. On the con- 
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trarj, in the jear 1407, he gave him a public tef* 
timony of his regard. 

France was at this time a scene of great disorder, 
through the competition of the Orlean and Burgnn* 
dian factions* Henry remembring that the French 
had more than once insulted him, while he was lA 
no condition to oppose them, resolved, in the spV" 
rit of retaliation, to avail himself of these troubles 
by assisting one of the contending parties. After 
balancing some time, he thought it best to join the 
duke of Burgundy. He raised an army therefore 
with all speed, and giving the command of it to the 
carl of Arundel, and Lord Cobham, transported 
it into France. Lord Cobham, it seems was 
not so thorough a disciple of WiclifT, as to imbibe 
his opinions without reserve. He had been bred 
to the profession of arms, and could not entirely 
reconcile himself to the peaceable tenets of his mas- 
ter. Perhaps, like other casuists, he indulged a fa- 
vourite point, and found arguments to make that 
indulgence lawful. 

The English army found the duke of Orleans be- 
sieging Paris, which wan attached to the Burgun- 
dian interest. The relief therefore of this city the 
Burgundians had greatly at heart. He communicar 
ted his views to the English generals, who readily 
came into them. A bold push was accordingly 
made : the enemy*s lines were pierced ; and the 
duke entered Paris at the head of his victorious ar- 
my. This gallant action, in which the Engh'sh 
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iad a principal sharei put an end to the contest for 
.this time. Orleans drew off his men: and waited 
for a more favourable opportunitj of renewing the 
war. 

' Henry the fourth died in the year 1413; in 
whom the clergy lost all their hopes^ His succes- 
«or was a dissolute prince^ carekss even of appear- 
tticea— without question therefore unconcerned 
about religicm* Had heaven granted a few years 
more to his father's life, the church had been es- 
.tablished on a solid basis# But now all was at an 
.end* — Such were the fears and desponding mur- 
.murs of the clergy* But their hopes immediately 
revived. Henry the fifth was a person wholly di& 
ierent from the prince of Wales. He dismissed 
the companions of his looser hours ; and with them 
bis debauchery* No sentiments^ but what were 
noble, great, and generous had any sway with him. 
And what is very remarkable, among his virtues^ 
piety was conspicuous. This the clergy presently 
observed ; and resolved to turn it to their own ad- 
vantage. 

Thomas Arundel was, at this time, archbishop 
of Canterbury; and presided over the church of 
EiUgland with as much zeal, and bigotry, as any of 
his predecessors. By his councils the convocation, 
which assembled in the first year of the new kiiig, 
were directed. The growth of heresy was the 
subject of their debate, and the destruction of tbo 
Lord Cobham the chief object which the arch- 
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bbhop had in view. It was an undertalung howl- 
er, which required caution. The Lobd' CobiTaii 
was- a person in favour with the people ; and, what 
was more, in favour with his prince. At preainit 
therefore the primate satisOed himself with somid* 
7ng the king's sentiments, hy requesting an ord^ 
fl*om his majesty to send commissioners to enqnhfe 
into the growth of heresy at Oxford. To tfaii ije* 
quest the king made no* objection. 

Oxford was the seat of heresy. Here the meni^ 
ory of Wicliff was still gratefully preserved. 'His 
learning, his eloquence, his labours, and noble fiw- 
litude were yet the objects of admiration. Hn 
tenets had spread widely among the junior students, 
whose ingenuity rendered them more open to cod- 
viciion. Nor indeed was it an uncommon thing to 
hear his opinions publicly maintained even in the 
schools. The goveraing part of the university were 
however still firmly attached to the established rfr* 
ligion. 

The commissioners were respectfully received; 
and having made their enquiry, returned with tfie 
particulars of it to the archbishop, who laid tliein 
before the convocation. Long debates ensiled. 
The result was, that the increase of heresy iru 
particularly owing to the influence of the Load 
CoBHAM, who not only avowedly held heMticd 
opinions himself; but encouraged scholars froita 
Oxford, and other places, by bountiful stipends, to 
propagate those opinions In the country. In the 
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jBQd, it was determmedi that without delaj a prose- 
.ciition should be commenced againat him. 
t Into this hasty measure the convocation had cer- 
tainly run, had not a cool head among them sug- 
'gAsted, that .as the Lord Cobham was not only a 
.IkTOuritei but even a domestic at court, it would be 
liig^y improper io proceed farther in this business, 
lill application had been made to the king*. This 
advice prevailed; the archbishop, at the hj^ad of a 
large procession of dignified ecclesiasUcs^ waited 
upon Henry; and with as much acrimony as de- 
cency would admit, laid, before him- the ofience of 
his servant the Lord Cobham, and begged his 
majesty would suffer them for Christ's sake to put 
thim to^leath.. 

t Some historians havp ^ charged Henry with cruel- 
ly. Jib this instance at least he shewed lenity. 
fie told the archbishop,. he had ever been averse 
from shedding blood in the cause of religion. Such 
violence he thought more destructive of truth than 
error*. He enjoined. the convocation therefore, to 
postpone .the affair, a Tew days;, in which time he 
.would .himself, reason: with the Lord Cobham, 
whose behaviour he by no means approved; and 
if this were ineffectual, he would theu leave him to 
the censure of the church* 

With this an9wer the primate was satisfied ; and 
the king sending for the Lord Cobham, endea- 
TOured by all the arguments in his power, to set 

before hkn the. high offence of separating from the 

12 
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church ; and pathetically exhorted him to retract 
his errors. Lord Cobham's answer is upon r^ 
cord. <* I ever was, (said he,) a dutiful subject to 
your majesty, and I hope ever will be. Next tb*. 
Qod, I profess obedience to my king. But as for 
the spiritual dominion of the pope, I never conld-^ 
see on what foundation it is claimed, nor can I pay 
him any obedience. As sure as Ood's word ia 
true, to me it is fully evident, that he is the great 
antichrist fcH'etoId in holy writ.^' 

This answer of the Lord Cobham so exceeA^^ 
ingly shocked the king, that turning away in visiUe* 
displeasure, he withdrew from that time, eveij.^ 
mark of favour from him* 

The archbishop, thus triumphant^ immediately^ 
cited the Lord Cobham to appear before him oau 
a .'fixed day : but that high spirited nobleman, e»-. 
pressing great contempt for the archbishop's cUt^. 
tion, would not even suffer his snmmoner (as he is 
called) to enter his gate. Upon this the archbishop 
fixed the citation upon the doors of the cathedral 
of Rochester, which was only three miles froni-' 
Cowling castle, the Lord Cobham's seat; but' 
it was immediately torn away by unknown hands* 
The day appointe<l for Us appearance) was tli* 
eleventh of September, on which day the primale», 
and his associates, sat in consistory. The aecused 
party not appearing, the archbishop pronounced 
bim contumacious ; and after receiving a very ex^. 
aggerat^d charge ^(ainst himi which he dH 
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examine, he excommnnicated him without further 
cereiilonj. Having proceeded thus far, he armed 
himself with the terrors of the new law, and threat- 
nhig direful anathemas, called in the civil power to. 
assist him. 

Now first the Lobd Cobham thought himself 
ID danger. He saw the storm approaching in aH 
its horrors ; and in vain looked round for shelter. 
Aided as the clergy were hy the civil power, he 
knew it would be scarce possible to ward off the 
meditated blow. Still however he had hope that 
the king*^ favour was not whoUj alienated from 
him* At least he thought it of importance to mak« 
flie trial. He put in writing therefore a confession 
of his faith ; and with this in his hand, waited upon 
Ae king ; begging his majesty to be the judge him- 
self, whether be had deserved the rough- treatment 
he had found.. 

In this confessibn he first recites the apostles, 
creed; then, by way of explanation, he professes 
his belief in the trinity, and acknowledges Christ 
as the only head of the church, which he- divides 
into the blessed in heaven, those wha are tormen* 
ted in purgatoiy, (if, says he, there is foundation 
in scripture for any such place) and the righteous 
en earth. He then professess to belive, that in the 
sacrament of the Lord's supper are contained 
Christ's body and' blood under the similitude of 
bread and wine. << Finally, (sayti he,) my faith isj. 

tilwt God will imk DO more of a Christian in thiali&i, 
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Iban to ohej the precepts of hit blessed law* . 
any prelate of the church refjuireth more, or an 
other kind of obedience, he contemneth Christie: 
alleth himself above Ood, and becometh plajnl 
antichriHf." 

Tbi» confession the Lord Cobham offered I 
(he king in the oiaoner as hath been mentiooet 
The king coldly ordered it to be given to the arc) 
bishop,. Lord Cobiiam then offered to bring i 
hundred knights, who would bear testimony, to th 
innocence of his life,, and opinions. The king htm 
ailenf, he assumed a higher strain, and begged hi 
majenty would permit him, as was usual in lei 
matters, to vindicate his innocence by the law c 
arnui. The king contmued silent* 

At this instant a person entered the chambei 
and in the king's presence cited Lord Cobiiam tx 
appear before (he archbishop. It is probable thi 
was a concerted busuiess. • Startled at the suddM 
nessof the thing, the Lord Cobiiam made his las 
effort. *^ Since I can have no other justice (sail 
he) I appeal to the pope at Rome.'* The kifl) 
firing at this, cried out with vehemence, *^ Ihoi 
shalt never prosecute thy appeal:" afjd Lori 
Cobham refusing to submit implicitly to the ceii 
sure of the church, was immediately hurried to tbf 
tower by the king's express order. 

There is something uncommonly strange in thi 
account here given us of Lord Cobham'b ap* 
jieal to the popoi whose supremacy be had cvA 
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tei^d. No conBistent reason can be assigned for 
'it. As to the fact however we have onlj its uof 
probability to alledge against it. 

On the twentj-third of September the primate 
■ate in the chapter house of Paul's assisted by the 
bishops of London and Winchester, when Lord 
CoBHAM was brought before him by sir Robert 
Morley, fientenant of the tower. 

The archbishop first broke silence. ** Sir, (said 
he) it was sufficiently proved in a late session of 
tMmvocatien, that you held many heretical opin- 
ions ; upon which, agreeable to our forms, you 
were cited to appear before us ; and refusing, you 
have been for contumacy, excommunicated. Had 
yon made proper submissions, I was then ready t» 
have absolved you, and am now." 
' Lord Cobham, taking no notice of the offier 
of absolution, only ssdd in answer, that if his lord- 
ship would give him leate, he would just read his 
opinion on those articles, about which he supposed 
lie was trailed in question ; that any farther exam- 
ination on those points was needless, for he waft 
entirely^fixed, and should not be found to waver. 

Leave being given, he read a paper, which con- 
tained his opinion on four points, the sacrament of 
the Lords's supper, penance, images, and pilgrim*^ 
ages. 

With regard to the first poiiit^ he held, as hath, 
been already mentioned, that Christ's body was 
really contained under the form of bread. With 
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regard to the second, he tliought penance for aiBi 
aa a sign of contrition, was useful and proper. 
With regard (o images, he thought them only alp 
lowable to remind men of heavenly things; and thii 
ho who realty paid divine worship to them, was an 
idolater. With regard to the last point, he sail! 
that all men were pilgrims upon earth towards hap 
piiiess or misery ; but that as to pilgrimagrs under 
taken to the shrines of saints, tlicy were frivolous 
he thought, and ridiculous. 

Having read this paper, he dilivcred it to th 
archbishop; who having examined it, told him, thid 
what it contained was in part truly orthodox ; ImI 
that in some parts he was not sufficiently explicil 
There were otiier points, the primate said, on whici 
it was expected he should give his opinion* 

LoBD CoBiiAM refused to make any oth6r'a» 
swer ; telling the archbishop, lie was fixed in hll 
opinions. ** You see me, (added he,) in yoa 
hands; and may do with me what you please/' 

This resolution, in which he persisted, discov 
certed the bishops. After a consultation aai0B| 
themselves, the primate told him, that on all then 
points holy church had determined ; by which de 
termination all Christians ought to abide.. H4 
added, that for the present he would dismiss hini 
but should expect a more explicit answer on thi 
Monday following; and that in the mean time hn 
would send him, as a direction io his faith, the de 
termination of the church upoa those points, oi 
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his opmion would b^ particularly required* 

The next day he sent the fellowing paper; 

which, as it will shew the grossness of some of the 

OfHoions of the church at that time, the reader Shall 

have in its own language. 

l%e determination of the archbishop^ and the 

clergy. 

'< The faith and determination of the holy church 
toncfaing the blissful sacrament of the altar, is this, 
that after the sacramenta words be once spoken, 
Ae material bread, that was before bread, is turn- 
ed into Christ's very body : and the material wine, 
that was before wine, is turned into Christ's very 
bloods And so there remaineth from thenceforth 
no material bread, nor material wine, which were 
there before the sacramental words were spoken. — 
Holy church hath determined, that every Chris^ 
tian man ought to be shriven to a priest, ordained 
by the church, if he may come to him. — Christ 
ordained St. Peter the apostle, to be his vicar 
here on earth, whose see is the holy church of 
Borne; and he granted, that the same power, 
which he gave unto Peter, should succeed to all 
Peter's successors, which we call now pope's of 
Rome ; by whose power he ordained, in particular 
churches, archbishops, bishops, parsons, curates, 
and other degrees ; whom christian men ought to 
obey after the laws of thexhurch. of RomOt This 
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18 the determination of holy church* Holy cfanrck 
hath determined, that it is meritorious to a chris- 
tian man to go on a pilgrimage to holy places ; and 
thereto worship holy reliques, and images of saints^ 
apostles, martyrs, and confessors, approve d by the 
church of Rome." 

On the day appointed the archbishop appeared 
in court, attended by three bishops, and four 
beads of religious houses. As if he had been ap- 
prehensive of tumult, he removed his judicial 
chair from the cathedral of Paul's, to a more private 
place in a dominican convent; and had the area 
crowded with a numerous throng of friars and. 
monks, as well as seculars. 

Amidst the contemptuous looks of these fiery 
zealots, Lord Cobiiam, attended by the lieuten- 
ant of the tower, walked up undaunted to the place 
of hearing. 

With an appearance of great mildness the arch- 
bishop accosted him; and having cursorily run 
over what had hitherto passed in the process, told 
him, he expected, at their last meeting, to have 
found him suing for absolution; but that the door 
of reconciliation was still open, if reflection had 
yet brought him to himself. 

<< I have trespassed against you in nothing, said 
the high spirited nobleman: I'have no need of 
your absolution." 

Then kneeling down, and lifting up his hands te 
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1, he broke out into this pathetic exclama. 

confess myself here before thee, O Almighty 
to have been a grievous sinner. How often 
mgoverned passions misled my youth ! How 
'lave I been drawn into sin by the tempta- 
of the world. Here absolution is wanted. 
God, I humbly ask thy mercy." 
3R rising up, with tears in his eyes, and 
ly aiTected with what he had just ultered, he 
[ to the assembly, and stretching out his arm, 
out with a loud voice : " Lo ! these ai*e your 
I, good people. For the most flagrant trans- 
>ns of God's moral law was I never once cal- 

question by them. I have expressed some 
i to their arbitrary appointments and tradi- 
and I am treated with unparalleled severity, 
t them remember the denunciations of Christ 
t the Pharisees : all shall be fulfilled." 
3 grandeur and dignity of his manner, and the 
lence with which he spoke, threw the court 
»me confusion. The archbishop however at- 
sd an aukward apology for his treatment of 
and tlien turning suddenly to him, asked 
ie thought of the paper, that had been sent 

the day before ? and particularly, what he 

lit of the first article, with regard to the holy 

nent? 

rith regard to the holy sacrament, (answered 

CoBHAM,) my faith is, that Christ sitting 

K 
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mill Lis disciples^ the night before he sufferedi 
took bread; aiid blessing it, brake it, and gare it 
to them, saying, take, eat, this is my bodj, wliich 
was given for you: do this in remembrance of 
me. — This is my faith, sir, with regard to the boly 
sacrament. I am taught this faith by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and PauL" 

The archbishop then asked him, " Whether, af- 
ter the words of consecration, he believed there 
remained any material bread ? 

<' The scriptures, said he, make no mention trf 
the world material, I believe, as was expressed 
in the paper I gave in, that, after consecration^ 
Christ^s body remains in ihe form of bread." 

Upon this a loud murmur arose in the assembly; 
and the words ^* heresy, heresy,** were heard 
from every part. One of the bishops especiaHy 
crying out with more than ordinary vehemcncOi 
** That it was a foul heresy to call it bread ; Lord 
CoBHAM, who stood near, interrupting him, ifaid, 
St. Paul, the apostle, was as wise a man as you 
arc, and perhaps as good a Christian ; and yet he^ 
after the words of consecration, plainly calls ft 
breads The breads saith he, that we break, is it 
not the communion of the body of Christ ? St. Paulj 
he was answered, must be otherwise understood ; 
for it was surely heresy to say so." Lord Cob« 
HAM asked, " How that appeared ? — " Why, said 
the other, it is against the determination of holy 
church." " You know, sir, (interrupted the arcli* 
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^hop,) we sent jou the ^tnie faith on this poinfi 
clearij detennioed by the church and holy doc* 
toss*'' **! know none holier, replied Lord Cob- 
VAM, than Christ and his apostles ; and this deter- 
4Gnination is surely none of theirs. It is plainly 
^^aipst scripture*" Do you not then believe in 
the determination of the church ? — << I do not, I 
believe the scriptures ; and all that is founded up- 
4M1 them ; bat in your idle determinations I have no 
belief. To be short with you, I cannot consider 
the church of Rome as any part of the Christian 
church. Its endeavour is to oppose the purity of 
Ihe gospd, and to set up in its room, I know not 
what absurd constitutions of its own/' 

This free declaration threw the whole assembly 
Into great disorder. Every one exclaimed against 
Ihe audacious heretic. Among others, the prior 
of the Carmelites, lifting up his eyes to heaven, cri- 
ed out, ** What desperate wretches are these scho- 
lars of WicliflF." 

*< Before God and man, (answered Lord Cob- 
ham, with vehemence,) I here profess^ that before 
I knew Wicliff, I never abstained from sin ; but after 
I was acquainted with that virtuous man, I saw my 
errors, and I hope reformed them." 

<^ It were an hard thing, replied the prior, if in 
an age so liberally supplied with pious and learned 
men, I should not be able to amend my life, till I 
Jieard the devil preach.'' 

<< Go OQ, go on, (answered Loud Cobham with 
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uome warmth ;) follow the steps of your fklkerVf 
the old Pharisees. Ascribe^ like theoi^ every thing 
jgood to the devili that opposes your own iniquiftiait 
Pronounce them hereticsi who rebulce your crimes : 
and if you cannot prove them such by scripture^ 
call in the fathers. Am I too severe 1 Let your 
own actions speak. What warrant have you froai 
scripture for this very act you are now about! 
Where do you find it written in all God's laW| that 
you may thus sit in judgment upon the lifo of maa? 
Hold— 'Annas and Caiphas may perhaps be quoted 
in your favour. 

<< Ay, (said one of the doctors,) and Christ too^ 
fpr he judged Judas.'* 

<^ I never heard that he did, (said Lomo Cos* 
HAM.) He pronounced indeed a wo against Mm, 
as he doth still against you, who have followed J«r 
das's steps: for since his venom hath been shed in 
the church, you have vilely betrayed the cause oC 
real chri«(ianily.'* 

The archbishop desired him to explain what hd> 
meant by venom ? 

<^I mean hy it, (said Lord Cobham,) th^ 
wealth of the church. When the church was firtt 
rndowed, (as an aulhor of your own patheticattjr 
expresses it) an angel in the air^ cried out, wo^ 
wo, wo : This day is venom shed mto the churcb 
of Ood. Since that time, instead of laying dewQ 
their lives for religion, as was common in the earljc 
ages, the bishops of Rome have been engaged m a 
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consteBt scene of persecution, or in cursing, mor* 
dM^I^, poisoning, or fighting with each othe?. 
Whefe is now the meekness of Christ, his tender* 
ness, and indulging gentleness ? not in Rome ce(t 
tairiy-" 

' Then raising his voice, he cried out, Thus saith 
Christ in his gospel, wo. unto you scribes, and 
Pharisees, hypocrites, you shut up the kingdom of 
beaven against men : you neither enter in your- 
selTes, neither will you suffer those to enter, who 
^berwise would. You stop the way by your trai* 
ditions : you hinder God's true ministers ij;om set* 
ting the truth before the people. But let the priest 
be ever so wicked, if he defend your tyranny, he 
is suffered." 

Then looking steadfastly upon the archbishop, 
after a short pause, he. said, ^ both Daniel and 
Christ have prophesied,, that troublesome times 
should come,, such as had not been from the foun- 
dation of the world. ^ This propesy seems in a 
great measure fulfilled in the present state of the 
church.^ you have greatly troubled the people of 
God : you have already dipped your hands in 
Blood ; and, if I foresee aright, will still farther em» 
tyme them.. But there is a threat on record against 
you : therefore look to it r your days shall be shor- 
tened. For the. elects sake your days shall be 
shortened.*' " 

The very great spirit, and resolution with whic^ 

liOBD CoBHAM behaved on this occasion, together 

K 2. 
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with the quicknegB and pertinence of his ansWenr, 
Mr. Fox t^Is us, so amazed his adversaries, thai 
thej bad nothing to replj* The archbishop waft 
silent. The whole court was at a stand. 

At last one of the doctors, taking a copy of the 
paper which had been sent to the tower, and turn* 
ing to Lord Cobham, told him, that the deajgit 
of their present meeting was not to spend the time 
in idle altercation ; but to come to some conclusioiu 
«< We only, (said he,) desire to know your opinkm 
upon the points contained in this paper*" He then 
desired a direct answer, whether, after the worda 
of consecration, there remained any material bread t 

<< I have told you, (ansrwered Lord Cobham) 
that my belief is, that Christ's body ia contained 
wnder the form of Bread*" 

He was again asked, whether he thought con- 
fession to a priest of absolute necessity. 

He said, he thought it might be in many caseft 
useful to ask the opinion of a priest, if he were.a 
learned and pious man; but he thought it by w> 
means necessary to salvation. 

He was then questioned about the pope's right 
to St. Peter's chair. 

He that followeth Peter the nighest in good livings 
(he answered,) is next him in succession. You 
talk, said he, of Peter; but I see none of you that 
followeth his lowly manners ; nor indeed the maur 
ners of his successors, till the lime of Sylvester^** 

*' But what do you affirm of tlie pope ?" 
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■ <* That he and you together, replied (Lord Cob* 
KAMy) make whole the great antichrist. He is tbti 
head, you bishops and priests are the body, and 
the begging friars are the tail, that covers the filthn 
ness of you both with lies and sophistry." 

He was lastly asked, what he thought of the 
"W^NTship of images and holy relicts ? 
*'^* I pay them,, (answered Lord Cobham,) no^ 
manner of regard. Is it not, said he, a wonderfttl 
tiungj that these saints, so disinterested upon earth, 
should after death become suddenly so covetous t 
It would indeed be wonderful did not the pleasurav 
ble lives of priests account for it.'' 

Having thus answered the four articles, the arch* 
bishop told him, that he found lenity was indulged 
to no purpose. « The day, (says he) is wearing 
apace : we must come to some conclusion. Take 
your choice of this alternative ; submit obediently 
to the orders (tf the church, or endure the conse** 
quence." 

. ** My faith is fixed, (answered Lord Cobham 
aloud) do with me what you please." 

The archbishop then standing up, and taking off 
his cap, pronounced aloud the censure of the 
church. 

Lord Cobham, with great cheerfulness, sub- 
joined, <<you may condemn my body: my soul, 
I am well assured, you cannot hurt." Then turn- 
ing to the people, and stretching out his hands, he 
cried out with a loud voice, <^good christian peo- 
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pie, for God's sake be well aware of these men; 
they will otherwise beguile jou, and lead you te 
desfruction.'' Having said this, he fell on hil 
knees, and, raising his hands, and eyes, begged God- 
to forgive his enemies. 

He was then delivered to sir Robert Moriey^ 
and sent back to the tower. 

These proceedings of the clergy were very nn* 
popular. Few men were generally more esteemed. 
than Lord Cobham. His great virtues wouldt 
have gained him vespect, had his opinions beea 
disreputable. But the tenets of Wicliff had^ at 
this time, many advocates. The clergy therefoM. 
were in some degree perplexed. They saw the 
bad consequences of going farther, but saw wors^ 
ill receding. What seemed best, and was indeed, 
most agreeable to the genius of popery, was, to em- 
deavour to lessen his credit among the people!.. 
With this view many scandalous aspersions weri. 
spread abroad by their emissaries.. Mr. Fox telb> 
us, they scrupled not even to publish a recantatioiL 
in his name ; and gives us a copy of it. Lokik 
GoBHAM,.in his own defence^ had the following 
paper posted up in some of the most public placet^ 
in London. 

<< Forasmuch as sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cob- 
ham, is udtruTy convicted, and imprisoned, falsdy^- 
reported of, and slandered among the commcm peo* 
pie by his adversaries, that he should otherwise 
speak of the sacraments of the church, and espc* - 
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ciaHy of the blessed sacrament of the ahar, than, 
was written in the confession of his belief; knowv 
be it here to all the world, that he hath never sinco 
varied in any point therefrom, but this is plainljir 
his belief, that all the sacraments of the church be; 
profitable, and expedient also to all, taking them 
after the intent that Christ and his true church hath 
ordained. Furthermore he believeth, that the bles* 
led sacrament of the altar, is verily and trulj 
Christ's body in the form of bread." 

- Some months had now elated, since Lor]]( 
CoBHAM had been condenined : nor did the pri* 
nMite and his clergy seem to have come to any 
resolution. They thought it imprudent yet tci 
proceed to extremities. 

Out of this perplexity, their prisoner himself ex* 
tricated them. By unknown means he escaped 
out of the tower, and taking the advantage of a dark 
night, evaded pursuit, and arrived safe in Wales; 
where, under the protection of some of the chieft 
of the country, he secured himself against the at-^ 
tempts of his enemies. 

. This, it may easily be imagined, was a sensible 
mortification to the clergy; and great pains were 
taken to persuade the king to issue a proclamation 
i^ainst him. But the king, who probably thought, 
that enough had been done already, paid little at? 
tention to what was urged; and shewed no inclina^ 
tion to afford his countenance in apprehending him. 

This was still a greater mortification. Thejr 
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remembered the wicked attempts made agaiiiit 
them by the commons in the last reign; and dread* 
ed the revival of them. The least coohieas in the 
king, they knew, would be a signal to their enemies; 
and it was the part of prudence, to spare no pains 
in alienating him from the lollards. 

Jealousy, the natural companion of usurped pow> 
er, was the ruling foible of the house of Lancaster 
This the clergy had observed ; and thoaght they 
could not do better than to represent the kiUardf as 
ill uficlined to the novemment. Tlie Ling lent M 
ear to their whispers, and began to eye these unfii^ 
tunate men with that cautbn, with which he guarded 
against his greatest enemies/ 

Among other instances of the seal of the clergr 
in propagating calumny, the following story, attend- 
ed by very extraordinary circumstances, is relate 

The bishops had lately obtained a prochmatio^ 
forbidding the lollards to assemble in compatiiesi 
which they had commonly done for the sake of df^ 
votion. The proclamation had in part onl/: J|s 
effect : they still continued to assemble :. fa^ftvJt 
less companies, more privately, and often ia^lba 
dead of night. St* Giles's fields, then a thicket^' 
was a place of frequent resort on those occasioaSr 
Here about an hundred of them had met one even* 
ing, with an intention, as was usual, to cortimis 
their meeting to a very late hour* Emissariesi 
uiixing with them under the disguise of friends^ 
soon gave intelligence of their design* 
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iThe king was then at Eltham, a few sules frotnt 
licmdon. As he was sittmg down to supper^ ad<* 
Yice was brought hun, that the Lord Cobham, at 
the head of 20,000 men, had taken post in St« 
Ctiles's Belds, breathing revenge, and threatening 
to murder the king, the princes of the blood, and all 
the hirds, spnritual and temporal, who should oppose 
liim. 

' The king, not considering how improbable it 
was, that such an armj could haVe been gotten 
together without earlier notice^ and having few 
about him to advise with, consulted only the gallan- 
liy of hisU>wn temper, and took a sudden resolu- 
tion to arm what men he could readily muster, and 
fldrprise the rebels before they had concerted their 
schemes. Soon after midnight he arrived upon the 
place, and fell with great spirit upon what he sup- 
posed the advanced guard of the enemy* They 
were soon thrown into confusion, and yielded an 
eiwy victory. About twenty were killed, and sixty 
taken; the chief leader of whom was one Beverly, 
a preacher. Flushed with this success, the king 
marched oil towards the main body. But no main 
body was found ; and this formidable army was dis* 
persed as easily as it had been raised. 

This strange affair, we may imagine, is different- 
ly related by different party writers. The popisk 
historians talk of it, as of real conspiracy ; and ex- 
claim loudly against tenets, which could encourage 
ftuch crimes. Among these the mgenuous BIr. 
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Hume has chosen io list himself; and mi no better 
authority than Walsingham, a mere bigot, balk 
without any hesitation charged Lord Cobhait 
with high treason. 

' On the other hand, the protestant writers, U 
general, treat the whole as a fiction, and ceorars 
their adversaries with great acrimony for so mali' 
cious an aspersion. 

The papists, put to proof, alledge, that armi 
were found upon the field ; and that many of thr 
prisoners made open confession of the wickednesv 
of their intentions. 

As to arms, reply the protesfants, it is t ttalv 
trick to hide them on purpose to serve an occaskm 
by finding them: and as to confessions, nothing is* 
more common, than to extort them from innocent 
persons. BeKides, they might have been drawir 
from popish emissaries, mixing among the WicIh 
vitcs, with the very intention of being brought If 
confession. << In truth, (says the judicious Rapia, 
rc:isoning upon this fact) it is hanlly io be conceW^ 
ed, that a prince so wise as Henry, could aufler 
himself to be imposed upon by so gross a fiction* 
Had he found indeed, as he was made to believe, 
20,000 men in arms in St. Giles's fields, it might 
have created suspicion ; but that fourscore, or an 
hundred men, among whom there was not a aii^ 
person of rank, should have formed such a project, 
is extremely improbable. Besides, he himaelf 
knew sir John Oldcastlc to be a man of sense) 
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Bud yet nothing could be more wild thui tbe pfojeet 
fiithered upon him ; a project, which it was suppo^^ 
9ed he was to execute with a handful of men, and 
yet he himself absent, and no leader in his room« 
Besides, notwithstanding the strictest search made 
through the kingdom, to discover the accomplices 
of this pretended conspiracy, not a single person 
could be found, besides those taken at St. Giles's. 
Lastly, flie principles of the Lollards were very 
br from allowing such barbarities. It is therefore 
more titan probable, that the accusation was forged 
to render the Lollards odious to the king, with a 
Tiew to obtain his license for their prosecution,'' 
' It would be tedious to say all that might be said 
in defence of Lord Cobham on this occasion^ 
Mr* Fox, in the first volume of his acts and monu- 
ments, hath given us a very laboured, and satisfac-* 
tory vindication of him.- He examines first the 
statutes and authentic records, and afterwards the 
earliest historians, from all which he draws a very 
conclusive argument, that there was no conspira* 
cy intended. The title of Mr. Fox's tract is, A 
dtfence o/Lokd Cobham against Alamis Capu$* 
As improbable however as this conspiracy was, 
it was, for a time at least, entirely credited by the 
king, and fully answered the designs of the clergy. It. 
thoroughly incensed Henry against the Lollards ; 
and gave a very severe check to the whole party. 
As for Lord Cobham himself, the king was b6 

persuaded of his guilt, that through his influence, a 

L 
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bill of atlaiiider against him pasted the cobqumui, 
as appears from an old parliamentary record, pre« 
served in the British Museum, And not satisfied 
with this, Ilcury set a price of a thousand marks 
upon his head ; and promised a perpetual exemp* 
tion from taxes to any town, that should secure 
iiim. This affair happened in the year 1414. 

In a few months after, a parliament was called 
at Leicester. Hither the zeal of the clergy follow* 
ed the kin;;. In pursuance of their old scheme of 
rendering tlie Lollards suspected as enemies to the 
state, (hey had a bill brought in, by which heresj 
should incur the forfeitures of (reason. This bill 
likewise made thoMe liable to the same penaltieSt 
who had broken prison, after having been convicted 
of heresy, unless they rendered tliemselves agaifli 
This clause was too evidently aimed at Loud Coi* 
HAM, to need a comment. 

To this bill the clergy foresaw a furious oppoeitioB 
from the Lollardrt, who bore no inconsiderable swaj 
in the house. Great therefore was theur surpriiep 
when they found their bill passed without any ob- 
stacle. Their pulpits rang with the praises of the 
parliament ; and they congratulated each other up» 
on the glorious prospect of the church, when every 
branch of the legislature united in their endeavotira 
to extirpate heresy. But the clergy were much 
deceived in their ophiion of the commons, who 
acted in this business with great address. 

It had long been the favourite scheme of a miyer- 
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itj in tbe houcfe, to strip the clergy of their possesK 
t^ions ; and in this majority many were founds who 
were by no means inclined to the opinions of Wic- 
liff. These men were too much patriots to wish 
their country enslaved by an oppressive hierarchy-; 
and saw no way of escaping such bondage, but by 
wringing from the church that wealth, which was 
the source of its power. Friends to its spiritual 
jarisdiction, they cavilled only at its temporal. 

Full of these sentiments, the commons, though 
twice foiled in^the late reign, were not discouraged. 
Theur disappointment put them only upon a change. 
of measures. The zeal which the reformers had 
ohewn in parliament against the unbounded wealth 
fit religious houses^ had heretofore furnished the 
clergy with a pretence for clamouring, << That all 
was virulence against the church." To this clam- 
our the late king paid great regard. The leading 
members therefore of this parliament resolved first 
to exculpate themselves of the charge of heresy ; 
and having done this, they imagined they might, 
with much greater facility, put their designs in ex- 
ecution : and on this principle they gave way to 
the clergy in their late act. 

Their intention was not long a mystery. In the 
midst of the praises bestowed upon them; while the 
clergy were every where extolling them as the 
wisest, and most respectable body of men that 
ever met together, how were they thunderstruk, 
when they heard that these wise and respectable 
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meoy had ilmott UDanimoutly n a petHiiS 

to the king to seize the revenues of tJie dargj? 
This was an unexpected bloir. Somethuig howe- 
ver was to be done, and that instantly* The king 
bad discovered no marks of displeasure at the 
petition which was a dreadful omen* 

It was matter of joy to all good catholics, that 
Henry Chicheley was now archbishop of Canter 
bury« This prelate had succeeded Arundel | and 
to the zeal of his predecessor, added a more artfid 
address in the management of affairs* Baeh ad* 
dress was the prinicipal thing, at that time» M<pd- 
red m an archbishop of Canterbury. 

Undaunted at the storm, this able pilot stepped 
fo the helm; and judging it adviseable to give upn 
part rather than hazard the whole, he went to tht 
king; and with all humility hoped, <*his miyes^ 
did not mean so rash a thing, as to put it out 
of tho power of his old friends to serve him U 
they had ever done: Uie clergy were his sue 
refuge upon all occasions; and as a proof of their 
zeal, tliey begged his majesty would accept |)t 
their handH, a surrender of all the alien prbriefttS 
whicii being not fewer tljan an hundred and ten, 
would very considerably augment his revennos." 
Henry paused — and considering the noble sacrifice 
they had offered, and reflecting upon the dd 
maxim of prudence, tliat a security, though of leas 
valuf^9 is better than a contingence; and withal^ 
dirading the conf>Aqiionc^4 of irritating so pewerfyl 
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a body, he accepted their offer; and the 'clergy 
had once more the pleasure to see their arts coon- 
terfoahmce the designs of their enemies^ 

The archbishop, however, not yet snfBciently 
«ecare, proceeded a step farther. He observed, 
from the times, a general inclination to a French 
war, tod wanted thoroughly to embark his sover- 
eign in such an enterprize; rightly judging, that 
Schemes abroad would divert him from schemes at 
home ; and that a war upon the continent would 
greatly induce him to leave all q.uiet in his owb 
dominions. 

Thus resolved, he took an early opportunity ta 
address the king in full parliament. In a studied 
Ikarangue he proved the claim, which England had 
upon France, since the time of Edward the thirdL 
The neglect of that claim, he said, since that peri- 
od, had by no means injured the right* He then 
hunched out into a florid encomium upon the vir- 
tues of the king; and said, the thunder of the 
English nation, which had' slept through two reigns, 
was reserved solely for his arm; and God would 
prosper the noble undertaking. He concluded with 
saying, that if his majesty should engage in this 
gallant enterprize, he would undertake, that the 
clergy should grant him a larger subsidy than had 
been ever granted to an English king ; and he doubt- 
ed not but the laity would follow their example*. 

Many historians have attributed the conquest of 

France to this speech. It is certain however, it 

L2 
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^reatljr tended to reconcile the mindi olmen tAtUi 
enterprize, and effectually put a atop to the king^ 
designs, against the cbnrch — Such were the Tie 
politics of the clergy of those times I. 

In the mean time Lord Cobbam> whose qiirit 
in parliament had given birth to aU this ferment* re- 
mained an exile m Wales» sfaifiing fjnqnently the 
scene of his retreat In the simple manners of tkCi 
mountainous country- he found an assylwu* vhiob 
lie judged it imprudent to exchange for one, whick 
might probably prove more hazardous beymi^ 



But the seal of his enemies was not easily baffled* 
After many fruitless attempts^ they Migagedtfae 
lord Powis in their interest, a very powerful peni». 
in those parts ; and in whose lands the LoB9. 
CoBHAM was supposed to lie concealed*. 

This nobleman working upon his tenants by such 
motives, as the great have ever in reservOf hid 
numbers soon upon the watch*. This vigilaocellia 
Lord Cobham could not escape* In the oiidst 
of his fancied security, he was taken* carried to. 
London in triupiph, and put into, the handa of the 
archbishop of Canterbury* . 

Lord Gobbamt had now been four yeam in 
Wales, but found his sufferings had m no degite 
diminished the malice of his enemies* On tbe con- 
trary, it shewed itself in stronger colours* Those 
restraints under which the clergy acted before, were 
now removed* The superiority which they Imii 
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#btttned,both in the parliament^ and in the cabinet^ 
'laid eyery muunur asleep;, and they wonid boast in 
ihe prophet's luigiiage).that not a dog durst move 
•Us tongue against them*. 

-' Things beii^ thus circumstanced^ Lobd Cob- 
HAMy without any diyinatimiy. foresaw his fate* 
•fib &te indeed remained, not long in suspence* 
•Widi eyery instance of barbarous insult, which 
venraged superstition could inyent,. he was dragged 
4o execution. St. Giles's fields was the place ap- 
fomted ; where both as a traitor, and a heretic, he 
was hung up m chains up<m a gallows ; and, fire 
'keing put under him,^ was burnt to death. 
■- Such was the unworthy fote of. this nobleman ; 
«rlio, though every way qualified t^ be the prna-- 
mait of hia. country,, fell a sacrifice, .to. unfeeling 
vage, and barbarous superstition^* 
*. Lord Cobham had been much conversant in 
tiie world; and had probably been engaged, in. 
•Ae early part oi his life, in the license of it* His 
religion however.put a thorough restraint upon a 
disposition, naturally inclined to the allurementB 
ef pleasure. He was a man of a very high spirit,, 
and warm temper ; neither of which his sufferings 
eould subdue. With very little temporizing he 
Bright have escaped the indignities he received, 
from the clergy,, who ^ ways considered him as an 
€>bject beyond them: but the greatness of his soul 
eould not brook concession. In all his examina- 
tions^ and through the whole of his behaviour,, we 
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see an authority and dignity in his manner, whicli 
apeak liim the great man in all his afflictions. 

He was a person of uncommon parts, and ver j 
extensive talents ; well qualified either for the cabi* 
net or the field. In conversation he was remarka- 
ble for his ready and poignant wit. 

His acquirements were equal to his parts* No 
species of learning, which was at that time in es- 
teem, had escaped his attention. It was his thirst 
of knowledge indeed, which first brought him ao* 
quainted with the opinions of Wiclifi*. The noyel- 
ty of them engaged his curiosity. He examioeil 
them as a philosopher, and ia the course of his exi> 
amination became a Christian. 

In a word, we cannot but consider Lohd Co»- 
HAM, as having had a principal hand in giving stab^ 
ility to the opinions he embraced. He shewed 
the world, that religion was not merely calculated 
for a cloister, but might be introduced into fashion^ 
able life ; and that it was not below a gentleman i» 

the last hazard in its defence. 
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HAVING given some account of the opinioM 
flf Wicliff in England; let m follow tbe course of 
tbem alnroad* In Bohemia particularlj, we shall 
find they obtained great credit; where they were 
propagated by John Huss, Jerome of Pragueyand 
•Aers of less note. 

/:. It must be confessed indeed^ those Bohemian re* 
formers made little change in the. opinions they 
found prevailmg in their own church. Every step 
they took was taken with extreme . caution ; and 
many of the Romish writers have been led from 
hence to question the propriety of ranking them in 
a catalogue of reformers. To rail at the popish 
clergy^ we are told, hath ever been thought enough 
to give a man a place in this list. But this is ma- 
king, outcasts indeed of these celebrated enquirers 
siiter truth. The papists burnt their bodies, and 
damned their souls for being protestants, and would 
bave protestants damn their memory for being pa^ 
pists. 
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Unconcerned at the reproach, the protestanti re* 
ceive them with open armfiy and consider them at 
those noble leaders, who made the first inroads inla 
the regions of darkness; as those who held vp 
lights, though only Taint and glimmering, which •»> 
couraged others to pursue their paths. 

If we consider such only as reformers, whose 1 
opinions were thoroughly reformed, it is hard te 
say where the reformation began. Our Sarioar 
considers those as for him^ mho rvtre not agavmd 
him : much more reason have the protestants to 
consider these Bohemians of their party, who, ftr 
the sake of opinions, which have been since adopi' 
od by protestants, suffered the extremes of malica 
from papists; and who maintained principles, wbicli 
would have led them, if \\\ey had not been eat dk 
by their enemies, to a full discovery of that truth 
they aimed at. 

John Huss was bom near Prague, in Bohemia^ 
about the year 1370, at a village called Mussines^ 
upon the borders of the black forest; from which 
Tillage ho had his name. 

His farther was a person in low circumstances^ 
but took more care, than is usually taken aoMmg 
such persons, in the educiition of \m son. He lived 
not however to see the fruit of his pains. After 
his death, his widow pursued his intention; and 
found means to send her son, though with difficult/ 
enough even in the lowest station, to the unirersitjr 
of Prague. 
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- Here a rery extraordinary piety began to dis- 
iBiguigh him. Among other instances of it, a storjr 
is recorded, the truth of which is the rather to be 
suspected, as we meet with frequent relations of 
the same kind in martyrologies. As he was reading 
the life of St. Lawrence, we are told, he was so 
itronglj effected with the constancy of that pious 
man in the midst of his sufferings, that he thrust his 
hand into the flame of a fire, by which he sat, and . 
held it there, till his fellow disciple, who was sitting 
by him, in great terror interfered* << I had only^ 
Wd (Hubs) an inclination to try, whether I had 
oottstancy to bear an inconsiderable part of what 
this martyr underwent." 

. In the year 1396 he took the degree of master 
if arts; and, soon after, that of batchelor of divini- 
tf* In 1400 his abilities and piety had so far re- 
commended him, that he was chosen confessor to 
the queen : and eight years after he was elected 
rector of the university. 

During the course of these honours he obtained 
a benefice likewise. John Mulheym, a person of 
large fortune in Prague, built a chapel, which he 
called Bethelem ; and having endowed it in a very 
ample manner, appointed Huss the minister of 
it 

Whatever religious scruples he might at this time 
have had, he had thus far kept them to himself. It 
is more than probable he had none of consequence* 
The superstitions of popery reigned stiU; in all tran* 
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quilitj) in Bohemia ; where the ophiions of Wicliff, 
which had long been fermenting in England, wer«- 
jet unknown. 

In the year 1381, Richard the second of Eng-« 
land married Ann, Buaiter of the king of Bohemia* 
This alliance opened a commerce between the two 
nations ; and many persons, during an interral oC 
several years, passed over from Bohemia into Eng- 
land, on the accomit either of expectancesi coriosi- 
tj, or business: «omt on the account of aludj*' 
With a view of this 4atter kind, a young Bohemiaft< 
nobleman, who had finished his studies in the unL' 
versity of Prague, spent some time at Oxford. Hew 
he became acquainted with the opinions of Wicfiff,' 
read his books, and admired both him and thttm. 
At his return to Prague he renewed an acquaintance » 
which grew into an entire familiarity, with Johv 
Hubs ; and put into his hands the writings of Wie- 
liff, which he had brought over with him* Thej 
consisted chiefly of those warm pieces of that re- 
former, in which he inveighs against the cormp- 
tions of the clergy. 

These writings struck Huss with the force of re« 
velation. He was a man of great sanctity of man* 
ners himself, and had the highest notions of the p^ > 
toral care. With concern he had long seen, or 
thought he saw, abuses among the clergy of his 
time, which were truly deplorable. But his dilB- 
dence kept pace with his piety ; and he could not 
persuade himself to cast ilie first stone* 0e now 
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feuhd that he had not been singular. He saw theso 
abuses and corruptions dragged into open light; 
and it even mortified him to see that freedom in 
another, which he had been withheld, by a mere 
scruple, from exerting himself. 

As to the more alarming opinions of WicIiflT, 
though it is probable Hubs became at this time ac^ 
qnainted with some of them, jet it doth not appear 
they made any impression upon his mind ; thej 
▼ere less obvious, and required more examination. 
From the language however, in which he always 
^ke of this reformer, we cannot imagine he had 
taken offence at any thing he had heard of him^ 
He would call him an angel sent from heaven to 
enlighten mankind. He would mention among his 
friends his meeting with the works of Wicliff as 
the most fortunate circumstaiices of his life ; and 
would often say, he wished for no better eternity, 
than to exist hereafter with that e^ccellent man. 

From this time, both in the schools, and in the 
pulpit, as he had opportunity, he would inveigh, 
with great warmth, against ecclesiastical abuses. 
He would point out the bad administration of the 
church, and the bad lives of the clergy ; and would 
pathetically lament the miserable state of the peo- 
ple, who were under the government of the one, 
and the influence of the other. 

Indeed the state of the Bohemian clergy, as all 
their historians testify, was at this time exceeding- 
ly corrupt. Religion was not only converted into 

M 
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a trade ; hnt fliin f radc was carried on with ttie u(- 
most kiMvciy .ind rapacity. Avarice was their 
proriominant virc. One of their bishopB, we are 
told, was so nonlidly addicted to it, that, beuig 
asked, what was the most disagreeable noise in na« 
f ure ? he answered, that of mouths feeding at hit 
own table. Stories of this kind are unquestionabljr 
exaggerated by the zeal of protestant writers. We 
may venture however to make large deductioMi 
and yet still leave a very sufficient charge against 
the morals of the Bohemian clergy. 

It i:^ no wonder therefore if Hass was heard 
with attention on such an argument. Indeed, aD 
Fobcr and ingenuous men began to think favourably 
of him ; and to see the necessity of exposing the 
riergy, were it only to open the eyes of the peo^ 
pic, and prevent their being seduced^ by vile ez* 
amples. 

There were, at this time, in Prague, among the 
followers of IIuRs, two ingenuous foreigners; who, 
being unacquainted wifh the language of the coon- 
fry, invented a method of exposing the pride of tke 
Romi.sh clergy, which fully answered their end| 
and was well suited to the simplicity of the timet. 
They hung up, in the public hall of the university, 
two large pictures, in one of which were represent- 
ed Christ and his apostles, in that humility, and 
modesty of attire, with which they appeared upon 
earth ; in the other, the pope and his cardinals, in 
all that flow of garment gold, and embroidery, in 
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l^hich their dignitj so much consisteth. These 
picturesy it is probable, as pieces of art, were of 
BO value ; but the contrast they exhibited was so 
exceedingly glaring, that among the common peo- 
ple they had more than the force of argument. 

The schism between the two popes, which hath 
dready been mentioned, still continued. This re- 
SgiouB quarrel^ having raged with sufficient animo- 
sity during the reigns of the two pontiffs, who gave 
it birth, was bequeathed to their successors. It had 
now maintained itself above thirty years, and had 
been the common firebrand of Europe, through 
that whole tract of time.- 

The cardinals had made many attempts to put 
in end to this confusion; but without effect: the 
ambition of the reigning prelates interfered. To 
strengthen their hands, the sacred college at length 
applied to some of the leading princes of Europe. 
Henry the fourth of England seems to have inter- 
ested himself as much as any in this affair. He 
wrote with great spirit to Gregory the twelfth; 
told him, that, at a moderate computation, 230,000 
0ien had lost their lives in this quarrel ; expostula- 
ted with him for upholding it ; and advised him to 
submit to the decision of the council, which was 
then assembling at Pisa. 

The intention of this council, it seems, was to 
elect a new pope, and to make the two other popes 
give up theur claims ; which, at the time of their 
election, they had s^greed in such circumstances to 
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iio. Arrordlngly, in flic year 1410 the cardiinb 
of oarli party iiiof »\ Pina, wlicre a new eleclion wai 
inadn in favour of Alexander the fiflh. This poii- 
tUTf to hhow liiH gratifiide to hiH good friend the 
kiii^ of Kn^land, granff:d liis Hiibjcctn a full remii- 
sion of all manner of HinH, vvliirh was to be dispen^ 
uvA on lljrro M:t dayH, ut ti\. Barlholomew's io 
Hmithnfild. Thin was' not done entirely grativ ; but 
the indiil/^ent pope had made the expense so ve* 
ry eaHy, that, except indeed the most indigent) 
all might enjoy flic benefit of his absolution. 

At fhe tiincof flii!4 pope's elertion. Hubs, and 
his follow crH began to make a noise in the world* 
They had nr>w p;often some of the works of Wic- 
lifTfranKlaled into the Helavonian tongue; which 
were read wifh great at ten I ion in every part of Bo. 
I?riiii:i; and though it <lotl] not appear, that any of 
III': rnon: offensive doetriiieH of that reformer had 
<rv<;M ^et olifained foofiirr there; yet it is certain 
the e-.f:iMi>ii]<;(l rler;:;y lia<l in a {>;reat measure lost 
thnf lev'rienc.f*, wliieli Ind been hitherto paid them. 

To r.}ie*:l( the ;no\vth of heresy, was the first 
ivork in v/lii<;h Alexander eiiffa'/ed. He was scarce 
heated hi hU ehair, uhen he thundered out a very 
fcevere bull, direet«:<l to the arehbishop of Prague, 
:tnd it. i^ probable, direr.ted by him likewise ; in 
which he orders that prelate to make strict enqui- 
ry after the followers of VVi<:liflr; to apprehend, and 
jjnpri-;on them; and, if necessary, to call in the se- 
cular arm. 
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Nor was private cause of pique wanting to engage 
the clergy in the severest measures. Besides the 
spirited language, in which Huss had always treat* 
ed them, he had, on the fdllowing occasion, made 
himself particularly obnoxious to the whole order. 

Learning having been for many years very little 
the taste of the Bohemian gentry, the Germans^ 
who in great numbers frequented the university of 
Prague, and enjoyed, by the statutes of the foun- 
der, a fourth part of the authority in it, had, by 
degrees, gotten possession of tlie whole.. This, 
wheft letters began to revive under the influence of 
Huss, became inconvenient. The Germans stuck 
together ;.and a Bohemian, even in a university of 
kb own .country, could meet with little encourage- 
ment iiiv literary pursuits. Huss saw with regret 
these difficulties ; and endeavoured- with all his at- 
tention to remove them. Having put himself at 
the head of a considerable party, he made an ap- 
plication at court; and by his interest there, which 
with the queen especially was very great, obtained 
a decision, by which the authority of these stran- 
gers was abridged, and the government of the uni- 
versity, thrown into its natural channel. The Ger- 
mans, piqued at this, left Prague in a body and set- 
tled themselves in other houses of learning. Histo- 
rians rate the number of these discontented students 
at three thousand. . 

This temporary evil opened the mouths of Huss's 

enemies. The clergy in particular took the alarm ; ; 

M2- 
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and immediately shewed their disgust, at- seeing 
more weight thrown into a scale, which they had 
ever been desirousof rendering as light as possible. 
It is worth remarking, that this is the second in- 
stance in the course of a few pages, in which the 
herd of the Romish clergy have considered a seat 
of learning as an interest opposite to their own. 
Indeed in this case, they had more to say. HusSy 
who was now sole leader of the university, had long 
shewn himself their avowed opponent ; and if sin- 
gle, he had given them sa much cause of alarm, he 
became an object of double terror supported by a 
multitude. They resolved therefore to make a 
handle of the affair of the university ; and though 
it was purely of a literary nature, it was plausibly 
converted into a business of religion. 

Among those who took offence at these proceed- 
ings, none took more than the archbishop of Pn^ 
jn^ue. Having published the bull he had received 
from Rome, he soon after published a rescript of 
his own 'y requiring all, who were possessed of any 
of the works of Wicllff, to bring them to hiDOU 
According, manj copies of different parts of thai 
refonricrs writing, (we are told above 200) were 
brought, which the archbishep immediately conr 
iicnined to the flames. In this business^ it was 
generally supposed, he acted at the same time a 
disingenuous, an illegal, and an unjust part. In the 
fiu-st place, through the ambiguity of the rescript, i£ 
was Imagined, he meant only to examine the bookflif 
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to wliich the honest possessors of them had no ob- 
jection; not doubting but such an examination 
'.would redound to the honour of their master : Hubs 
himself tells us^ that he sent in his books merely 
on this supposition. Besides, they thought the- 
primate had no authority for what he had done* 
They knew he had none from the pope ; and if the 
action was his owUf they could not but esteem it 
as a very illegal stretch of power. And if it waft 
illegal, a9 it appeared to be, they thought it far- 
ther, a very considerable injury. For in those 
days before printing was invented, books had their 
value : and many of these likewise were ornament- 
ed with silver in a very expensive manner. It was 
an uidncky circumstance too, in prejudice to th# 
archbishop, that he was a most illiterate man. We 
are told he was so to such a degree, that by way 
•f ridicule,, he was commonly called alphabetarius^ 
•r the A, B, C doctor. As it waa well known 
lheref(N*e he coidd not read these books himself, 
and as no exannnatioD of them had been heard of, 
what he had done seemed rather an^ attack upon 
learning itself, than upon the doctrines of WicliiSl. 
This action of the archbishop gave great offence ; 
and Huss remonstrated against it wi^Ii as much 
warmth, as the candour and native modesty of his 
temper would admit. But notwithstanding the 
propriety of his own behaviour, it is allowed, his 
followers acted with great indecency. Irritated by 
the loss of their books, they resolved to retaliate a 
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little of that spirit, in which the injurj had been 
done. Having procured a copy therefore of the 
archbishop's rescript, they burnt it with great 
pomp and ceremony in the public street. 

Kindled at this treatment, the archbishop's seal 
fisimed out in all its violence ; and eager to do more 
than he had the power to do himself, he honied 
to the kin/;, and laid his complaints at the foot eC 
the throne. 

Winceslaus, king of Bohemia,, whom we shall 
have frequent occasion to mention, was a prince^ 
who looked for nothing in royalty, but the free in- 
dulgence of his passions.- Matters ofgovemmaBt 
were little his concern : and matters of religion stili- 
less. He had been educated in the best school 
for improvement, the school of affliction ; yet lie 
had profited little by the lessons he had . there re- 
ceived. He had good natural parts, and great 
talents for business ; but dissimulation was the on« - 
ly talent which he employed. TemporibuB i^flr 
diari was his maxim. If he had one fixed princt 
pie of government, it was never to encourage the 
zealots of any party. He cajoled the archbishop 
therefore with that art, which was natural to him ; 
and endeavouring to convince him of the impro* 
priety of his own interposition, left him to manage 
the sectaries, as he-was able. . 

The archbishop was thoroughly mortified at the 
king's indiflference for religion ; and as he found no. 
redress from biva, he determined to try the force of 
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own anthoritj. After mature deliberation, thej 
prohibited Huss, hy an interdict, from preaching 
In his chapel of Bethelem. Huss, as a member of 
"the university, which held immediate!/ of the Bo- 
man see, appealed to the pope. 
f ' Alexander the fifth was now dead ; poisoned, as 
was commonlj supposed, by an ambitious cardinal, 
who found the means to succeed him. This was 
'Balthasar Cossa, who afterwards assumed the name 
of John the twenty third ; a man, whose vicious 
life was probably the only foundation of the suspi- 
'cion. In his youth he . had exercised piracy : but 
finding this profession dangerous, he retired to Bo- 
lognia, where he applied himself to study. His 
abilities, for he was master of many useful talents, 
«k>on found a patron in Benedict the ninth ; under 
whom he was initiated into all the mysteries of 
the conclave. 

John was presently made acquainted with the 
-situation of affairs in Bohemia. Huss had preach- 
-ed a sermon at Prague, in which, it was thought, 
-he had spoken lightly of oral tradition. This was 
.immediately caught by the orthodox clergy ; and 
carried, among other things, in the form of an ac- 
cusation to Rome. The appeal therefore, and 
the accusation, accompanied each other. 

John seems to have had something else in his 
bead at this time, besides religion. Without ex- 
amining the affair himself, he left it to his delegate^ 
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the cardinal de Columna ; who appointed Hu80 a 
day for his appearance. 

The report of this affair spread a general ahriB 
through Bohemia; where the whole partj trem- 
bled for their chief. A powerful intercessioii^ 
headed by the queen herself, was made to the kmgi 
requesting his interpo&ition. Winceslaus complied i 
and dispatched ambassadors to the pope, who lA 
rery pressing terms requested his holiness to dis- 
pense with Huss's personal appearance ; alledging 
his innocence, and the dangers he would run in 
passing through Germany, where he had manj 
enemies. 

With these ambassadors, Huss sent his proc- 
tors ; who were treated with great severity, and in 
the end imprisoned. This was enough to give hin^ 
a warning of his fate. The irritated pope excom*^ 
municaied him, as it seems,, on tlie mere accusation' 
of his enemies.. 

This treatment had no tendency to lessen the- 
popularily of Hubs. His sufferings indeed gave 
him only the greater influence. The people con« 
sidered him as standing single in a common cause ;. 
as having paid their forfeiture as well as his own* 
Gratitude and compassion therefore were added to 
their esteem ; and he never was so much' the idol 

■ 

of popular favour, as he was now. He had his ad- 
herents too among the higher ranks. The nobility 
were in general disposed to serve him ; and be 
wanted not friends even among the clergy. 
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As lie was thus supported, we need not wonder 
that the disgrace he suffered sat light upon him.-— 
We find him indeed no longer in the character of 
a public preacher; and some authors write that he 
retired from Prague. It is certain however, tha^ 
except preaching, he continued still to discharge 
every branch of the pastoral care. One method 
kfe -used was to give out questions, which he en- 
couraged the people to discuss in private, and to 
come to him with their difficulties* Manj of these 
questions had a tendency to invalidate the pope'i 
authoritj 

Everj daj made it now plainer, that the gos« 
pollers, as the followers of Huss were, at this time, 
called, had scarce received any check. The pri« 
mate was wretched to the last degree. The pope's 
authority had appeared to be of little weight ; his 
own of less; the king was wholy indifferent; the 
emperor alone remained, to whom application 
could be made. To him therefore he resolved to 
apply ; but upon his journey he fell sick, and died ; 
fretted, as was commonly supposed, beyond suf- 
ferance, at the perplexity of the affair. The arch- 
bislvop of Prague was a well intentioned, weak man ; 
under the influence of violent passions : a most un- 
happy composition to be mtrusted with power. 

The new archbishdp, notwithstanding bis pre- 
decessor had failed in his design of crushing this 
rising heresy, had the courage to make a farther 
attempt. He called a council of doctors; by 
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whom, after mnrii Hchafln;;, Koruo articles a;i!^inR(r 
IIl'hh, and Iij'h adfiorciifs were drawn up, and pub- 
lisljed in form. Tliey went intended fu lessen hit 
credit with the people ; hut they produced only a 
HpiritfMl answer, in which I1i;hh recapitulated what 
the liite archluHhop had <lone, and Rhewed that he 
had never heen able to prove any heresy against 
hirn : he concluded wilh lie;^^in^ that he might he 
HulVtintil to mojti, face to face, any one, who pre- 
tended to hrin'^ such a charge against him, and 
di^ubfed not but he Kh<ifjld be able to purge him- 
s'^lf, to the satisfaction of (he whole kingdom of 
Roheniia. 

Soon aflerwards llrss piddished another piece 
airairi'rl ihtt usurpalions of (he court of Rome. To 
this Iho :irchi>isfiop and liift council replied: hut in 
a WM\i\or Ko fnfile, that th(;y did more injury io 
their raus(», Cesprciidjy where prejudice ran high 
agriinst ihvin) tiian even their advernaries them- 
Hidves ha<l done. 'Vliry applied to the pope too 
for assi-jfancc, but (h<! pop*; Hatisfle<l himHelf with 
exhoHing the kin;; to suppress iUa peKtilent doc- 
trines of \Vi<:litf; and, if possible, to curb the iii- 
soi^nce of Ui:hh and his followers. 

Indeed the; pope had not leisure at this time to 
attend to controversy'. If is and>ition had incited 
him to cpiarrel with his nei'j;hbour the king of Na- 
phis, into whose doniinions he was meditating an 
irruption. But he fell info his own snare, lie dc« 
dared hi:utjelf before he was well prepared , atid 
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fHkt warj Neapolitan taking the advantage of bis 
ignorance in matters of war, invaded the patrimo^ 
njf and dividing his forces, sat down before several 
of the papal towns at once. In this perplexity 
JFoha had recourse to the established manner of 
levying troops* He dispatched legates into varl- 
mm parts of Christendom, who were largely com- 
nisaioned to grant pardons and indulgences to all 
who would inlist under his banners. 

Among other places, one of these recruiting offi- 
cers came to Prague. Winceslaus had his reasons 
for favouring the pope ; and foreseeing . that the 
legate would be opposed by Huss and the gospel- 
lers, forbid them by proclamation to interfere. 

But the zeal of these sectaries was of too high a 
temper to bear controul. They thought their 
consciences cmicemed; and would have looked 
open themselves as guilty, had they stood aloof, 
and seen the people deluded. They took every 
opportunity therefore of exposing the legate and 
his business ; and of shewing the folly of trusting fo 
the pardon of a sinful man. Huss in particular 
exerted himself with great spirit, and dispersed 
among his friends many little tracts, which assisted 
Ihem with proper arguments. His activity put an 
entire stop to the levy. 

This behaviour was greatly resented by the 
king; and the magistrates, who acted by his direc- . 
tion, ventured to seize three of the most zealous. 

Tiw person of Huss was too sacred to be touched^ 

N 
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The imprisonment of these men threw the whole 
city info an uproar. The more forward of the gos« 
pellers took arms, and surrounded the town hallt 
where tiie magistrates were tJien sitting. With 
loud cries they demanded to have their compan- 
ions set at liberty. The magistrates alarmed, came 
forward to the stairs, soothed them wi(h gentle 
language, and promised that their companions 
should be immediately released. Tlie people went 
quietly home ; and the unfortunate prisoners were 
in»^antly put to death. 

IIuss discovered, on this occasion, a true chris- 
tian spirit. The late riot had given him great con- 
cern ; and he had now so much weight with the 
people, as to restrain (hem from attempting any fur- 
ther violence; though so notorious a breach of faith 
might almost have justified any measures. 

This moderation was construed by the opposite 
party into fear. The clergy, and magistratesy who 
acted in concert, well knew on which side the bal- 
ance of power lay: they knew that, even at the 
sound of a bell, Ilrss could have been surrounded 
by thousands of zealots, who miglit have laughed 
at the police of the city. When they saw them 
therefore, notwithstanding this force, act in so tame 
a manner, they easily concluded they were under 
the influence of fear : that the death of their friends 
had struck a terror info them, and that this was 
the time entirely to subdue them. 

Full of these mistaken notions^ the archbishop 
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iraited upon the king; assuring him, thai if he chose 
to crush the gospellers, and give peace to his king- 
dom, this was the time. 

Winceslaus, whatever appearances he might 
think it prudent to assume, was in his heart no 
friend to these reforniers ; whom he considered as 
a nest of hornets, wliich he durst not molest. While 
he seemed to favour, he detested them ; and would 
bave ventured a considerable stake to have freed 
his kingdom from what he esteemed so great a nui- 
sance. 

He heard the archbishop tlierefore with atten- 
tion: He entered info his scheme, and in his spirit, 
but wi(h somewhat more of temper. He knew the 
inveteracy of the disease would admit of palliatives 
only : violent medicines at least he thought impro- 
per. He reaolved therefore to take some step, 
though not so vigorous as that the clergy dictated. 
After much hesitation he at last banished Huss 
from Prague. The late tumults were his pretence. 
This was the first public instance he gave of his 
dislike to the gospellers. 

Huss immediately retired to his native place, 
where the principal person of the country being 
bis friend, he lived unmolested ; and was greatly 
resorted to by all men of a seriovs turn in those 
parts ; which contributed not a little to spread his 
>pinions, and establish his sect. 

Some historians give a different account of his 
leaving Prague ; and make it a voluntary act* It is 
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possible there may be some truth ia both these ac« 
counts. The king might express hia pleasurtp 
which Ht7ss might willingly comply withi» 

During his retreat at Hussinez^ he spent much 
of his time in writing. Here he composed his ce- 
lebrated treatise^ Upon the Church; out of which 
his adversaries drew most of those objectionii 
which were afterwards so fatally brought againtt 
him at Constance* 

From this place likewise he dated a paper^. enfi- 
tledy The Six Errors; which he fixed on the 
gate of the chapel of Bethelem. It was lerdled 
against Indtdgencea ; against the abuse of Bxeom^ 
municaiion ; against Believing in the Pope ; agamst 
the unlimited Obedience required by the see of 
Rome; against fi>imo/ty; with which he charged 
the whole church ; and against making the bodf 
of Christ in the mas3» 

This paper was greedily received in Bohemia ; 
sfnd increased that odium wliieh had been niaed 
against the clergy. Many anecdotes also against 
the digniOed ecclesiastics had found their way 
among the people ; by whom they were dreased 
out in the m^rst unfavourable colours^ . So many 
open mouths, and such an abundance of matter la 
fill them, rendered the clergy in a short time, so 
infamous, that few of them durst appear in public. 

The politic king saw an advantage. Papist and 
gospeller were alike to him : he had already made 
M engine of one parly i and he now Sjaw a favQur- 
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Me opportunity of working with the other. - In 
lAort, he thought he had the means before him of 
jreplenishing his coffers. 

He told the clergy, " He was sorry to hear such 
complaints against them ; that he was determined 
to put a stop to these enormities ;. that Bohemia 
would be the scandal of Christendom ; that he had 
ulready done justice upon the sectaries ; and thjait 
an establishment should be no security to thtmJ*^ 
Hi» language was easily understood ;, and large 
commutations were offered, and accepted- 
One tiling is too remarkable to escape notice. 
" That ty thes were mere temporal endowments, and 
jiiight be resumed by the temporal lord, when the 
priest was undeserving," was that doctrine of Wic- 
Uffy which gave most offence in England; and, as it 
seems, in Bohemia likewise. It was considered by 
the churchmen of both kingdoms as an heresy of 
the most pestilent kind. On this occasion howe- 
ver, the king insisting upon it, the Bohemian cler- 
gy were glad to* redeem their ty thes by owning the 
doctrine orthodox. Thus tlie king played one 
party against the other; and left neither any cause 
to triumph. No man understood better the balance 
of partiesy nor tlie advantages, which might accrue 
iCi'om adjusting it properly.. 

About the time of this contest with the clergy, 
we find Huss again in Prague, tliough it does not 
appear, whether the king permitted or connived at 

/Um. 

■ N.2 
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. Alexander the fiflb, the predecesBor of John the 
twenty third hail been chosen pope, we have aeeni 
to put an end (o the fMrliisniy which raged in the 
Roman church ; on which event it bad been ex* 
pected the other two popes would relinquish theii 
claims* So they had promised at their electMNu 
But restless ambition intervened* Neither of thm 
would give up his power; and from that time the 
church was governed (if such anarchy can be called 
government) by three popes at once* Their namei 
were now John^ Gregory , and Benedict* 

With a view to close this fatal schiam ; to re* 
move such disorders in the church, as had sprung 
tip during the cmitinuance of it ; and to bring about 
a thorough reformation of the clergy, the emparer 
Sigismond, in the year 1414,, convened a general 
council* 

Sigjsmond, the brother of Winceslaus, waa the 
most accomplished prince of the age in which he 
fivcd* To the virtues of a patriot he added a 
greatness of mind, and dignity of manner, which 
adorned a throne* It might perhaps be said too^ 
that he excelled in the princely art of dissimnlap 
(ion : that indeed was the great foible in his cha- 
racter. He was himself a man of letters ; and glo- 
ried in being thought the patron of leamuig. He 
had enobleil, on the occasion of some solemnity, a 
learned doctor, who liad spoken an elof|uent oration* 
In the procession, which followed, the doctor chose 
7/ither to walk among the nobility^ than among hii^ 
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{earned brethren. ** Sir, (said the emperor* obser-^ 
Tnig it,) diminish not a body, which it is not in mj 
power to replenish : the corps jou have joined I 
-' can augment when I please.'' This prince was 
more Suceessfol in his negociations than in his 
wars ; and yet he was esteemed a better soldier, 
than a statesman.^ In his cabinet he often blunder* 
ed ; but rarelj in his camp*- His political errors 
were yet generally retrieved hy a noble air of in- 
genuity, and an address which nothing could with- 
itand. His manners were the most humane and 
gentle. He would often say, <*^when I forgive an 
injury, I acquire a friend.'^ But what is very sur- 
prising in a character of this liberal cast, he was a 
bigot. 

Besides the reasons already menti(»ied for calling 
a general council at this time,. Sigismond had other 
motives.^ The Ottoman arms having lately giveiF 
tf severe blow to the empire, and growbg daily 
more formidable, he was very solicitous to oppose 
ttem ; and he could not so eflfectually do^ it, while 
Europe continued in a divided state* 

This famous eouncil was convened at Constance^ 
•ne of the most southern towns in Germany, situ- 
ate on the confines of Switzerland, as nearly aa 
might be,- in the middle of Christendom. Hither 
Arom all parts of Europe princes and prelates, cler- 
gy and laity, regulars and seculars, flocked toge- 
ther. Mr. Fox hath given us an humourous cata- 
logue of them*- <^ Tbere were, (says he) arcbbiah^ 
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ops and bishops 346, abbots and doctors 564, princes 
dukes, earls, knights and squires 16,000, conunon 
women 450, barbers 600, musicians, co<^s and 
jesters 320." Four presidents were chosen frooi 
four nations, Germany, France, England and Italy. 
Ceremonies and punctilios being settled, tke 
consultation opened. That a reformation of the 
clergy was necessary, was agreed on all hands ; 
but a debate arose, in what part of the clerical 
scale it should begin ? While some contended it 
should begin a minoritis, at the inferior clergy, the 
emperor replied briskly, *' Non a minoritis, sed. a 
majoritis." They began therefore with the pope 
John, y This unhappy pontiff, being competed of 
many crimes, was deprived, and imprisoned. Ocf9- 
gory was prudent enough to give in a resignation ^ 
and escaped on easier terms. But Benedict contia* 
ued long obstinate. The king of Navarre espoused 
his cause for some time ; but that prince forsaking 
him, he was deprived and excommunicated. In 
tlie room of these three Martin was chosen^ Thas 
at length was closed the great schism of the Roman 
church ; and here too ended the reformation of the 
clergy ; a work begun indeed with spirit ; but un- 
happily left unfinished. But this is anticipating the 
affairs of the council ; for the deposition of the 
three popes was in fact conducted leisurely with 
the other business of it. 

The next grand design of the fathers in this 
council was to apply remedies to the disorders tf 
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the church ; by the disorders of the church, 
nothing more was meant than WicliflTB hereaj; 
the extirpation of which took up a full moiety 
of. the council's time. Wicliflf was now deads 
theur rage therefore against him was ineffectual. 
What was in their power howiever they did: 
thej reviled his memory) they condemned his ten- 
ets : they burnt his books : nay they ordered his 
Tery bones to be dug up and consumed to ashes* 

Their rage however, unavailing against hun, feU 
with double weight upon his followers. Of these 
Hubs was the principal. Some time before the 
council was opened, application had been made to 
the emperor to bring him to Constance. The em- 
peror engaged in the business, and sent two gentle- 
men into Bohemia to communicate the affair to Huss 
himself. Huss directly answered, ^^ That he de- 
sired nothing more than to purge himself publicly 
of the imputation of heresy ; and that he esteemed 
himself happy in so fair an opportunity of doing it, 
as the approaching council afforded." 

Before he began his journey, he thought it pro- 
per to give notice, (which he did by putting up 
papers in the most public parts of Prague) that he 
was going to Constance ; and that whoever had ob- 
jections against him or his doctrine, might make 
them there. He provided himself likewise with 
proper testimonials ; and what is very remarkable, 
he obtained one from the bishop of Nazareth, in- 
ipiisitor general of heresy . in Bohemia ; which is. 
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itill extant. In this the bishop declarei^ that m 
far as he had any opportunity to know, (and he 
had had many opportunities) Ilusa had never 
shewn the least inclination to impugn anj arti- 
cle of the Christian faith. He procured likewise a 
passport from the emperor. 

Thus provided, in October 1414, he set oat&r 
Constance, accompanied by tfio Bohemian noble" 
men, the barons of Clum, and Lutzenbock; who 
were among the most eminent of his disciples, and 
followed their master merely through respect, and 
love. Some writers say, they were required by 
the emperor to attend him. 

Through whatever tpwn of consequence he pas- 
sed, he had the following paper posted up in some 
public part of it. ^< John Uuss, B. D. is now 
upon his journey to Constance, there to defend hk 
faith; which by God's help he will defend unte 
death. Willing therefore to satisfy every maiiy 
who hath ought to object against him, he published 
in Bohemia, and now doth publish in this noble and 
imperial city his said intention. Whoever there* 
fore hath any error or heresy to lay to the chaige 
of the said John lluss, be it known unto fauii 
that the said John is ready to answer the same at 
the approaching council." 

The civilitieH, and even reverence, which lie 
met with every where, exceeded his imaginatioB* 
TIh; Htrccts, and sometimes the very roads were 
liucd with people, whom respect rather than cud- 
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Mit J drew together. He was ushered into towiii 
irith acclamations ; and indeed passed through Qet^ 
tOMny in a kind of triumph. He could not help ex- 
{Nressing his surprise at the reception he met with. 
'^ I thought, (said he,) I had been an outcast ; I 
ROW see my worst enemies are in Bohemia." At 
PTuremburgh he was received with particular dis« 
doction : the magistrates and clergy waited upon 
bim in form ; and being convinced of his innocence 
Hid integrity, assured him they had no doubt but 
the council would dismiss him with honour. These 
instances of the respect he met with are worth 
mentioning, not only as they shew the veneration 
in which Huss was generally held ; but as they 
shew likewise how well disposed the Germans 
rere, even at that early day, to a reformation. 
This scene was acted about an hundred years be- 
fore the time of Luther. In three weeks Huss ar-* 
rived at Constance ; where, no one molesting him, 
he took private lodgings. One of his historians 
tells us, with an air of triumph, that his hostess's 
Dame was Faith. 

Soon after Huss left Prague, Stephen Paletz 
left it likewise ; a person employed by the clergy 
there to manage the intended prosecution against 
him at Constance. Paletz was a man of good pai'tSi 
plausable morals, and more learning than was com- 
monly found among the churchmen of these days. 
He had contracted an early intimacy with Huss : 
iieir studies had been nearly the same: their 
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•pinions leldom opposite. When John (he twenty^ 
third sent his legale to Prague, to levy forces 
mgainst the king of Naples, his bulls were cMwider; 
ed as a party lest in Bohemia ; a kind of Bhibolethf 
which distinguished the papist from the gospeller* 
Palet2 having received favours from the pope, aod 
eicpecting more, deliberated what he should do* 
In a question of right and wrong, he should have 
taken the first suggestion, which is generally that 
of conscience : in a cool deliberation interest is apt 
to interfere. He was guilty therefore of a coiii> 
mon piece of self deceit ; and mistook a point if 
conricience for a matter of prudence. His delib* 
eralions ended as such deliberations generally do: 
he made a matter of prudence of if. Having thtf 
passed the barrier, every thing else was easy.— 
The same prudence suggested to him, that what 
he had already done was insufficient; that his ot 
fence in having at all communicated with the ene- 
mies of religion was great ; and that his atoneowBt 
ijiijKl be great likewise. He made his atoneoMBf, 
and with abundant zeal ; and continued fiom that 
lime the most forward of Uuss's persecutors* 

On the same errand came to Constance, oo tht 
part of the court of Home, Michael de Cassis; $ 
person of a less solemn appearance, but of more 
dextrous talents. He had been bred a churcfamii^ 
and was beneficed in Bohemia, which was his m^ 
tivc country. But his abilities had been grosdj 9 
mistaken. Formed by nature for business, be bri | 
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iki utter aversion to study, and the confined em- 
ployment of a parochial cure* He was a subtle 
enterprising man, versed in the world, of courtly 
manners, and a most insinuating address. Finding 
hiB profession a curb upon his genius, he recom- 
mended himself to his sovereign under the title of a 
projector* The king of Bohemia had a gold mine 
in his possession ; which had been long neglectedi 
as having cost more than its produce. This mine 
de Cassis pretended to work at an easier expense ; 
and dressed his tale with so many plausible circum* 
stances, that Winceslaus was thoroughly imposed 
npon ; and intrusted him with what money he de^ 
sired, to the amount of a large sura, for the execu- 
tion of his project. Whether the artist at first 
meant honestly, may be doubted ; his project how- 
ever miscarried: on which, finding himself in a per- 
plexity, he embezzled what was left of the money, 
and escaped out of Bohemia. Rome was the 
asylum he chose. Here by an artful display of 
some new talents, of which he had a great variety, 
he obtained not only the pope's protection, but his 
favour; and became a very useful person in the 
capacity of one, who was ready for any employ- 
ment, which nobody else would undertake. When 
it was resolved in the conclave to have Huss 
brought before the council of Constance, this man 
was tampered with. He made large promises: 
>* He had formerly been acquainted with Huss at 

Prague, and knew such things of him^ as perhaps 

O 
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nobody else did." In Hliorf, being thou;;]|i an ex- 
cellent inHtriiinent for the purpose, and being well 
pensioned, and instructed, he set out among the 
pope'8 retinue. 

When Ilu88 arrived at Constance, he found the 
rounril abnost full : the more considerable memben 
of it were either already arrived, or arriving everjr 
i\i\y : the pope had been there some days ; and 
held his residence in a caslle near the city. 

finmcdiately afler Huss's arrival, his friend the 
baron de Chun notified it to the pope : whom he 
informed at the same time, that Hubs had obtained 
the emperor's safe conduct, to which he begged 
his holiness would add his own. *^ If he had killed 
my brotJier, (answered John vehemently,) he 
>honld have if." 

Hrss depending upon his innocence, and stiD 
more upon the ejnperor's honour, used the same 
freedom of speech at Constance, which he had ever 
i!,sed at Prap;ue. He supposed he should have 
been called upon to preach before the coimcil; and 
itad provided two sermons for (hat purpose; in one 
of which he made a confession of his faith ; and in 
the odif.T slicwed the necessity of a reformation of 
the clergy. liut Ihe council did not put him upon 
j)i-eaching ; which shews, as Lenfant seems to iih 
hiiiuate, that (hey were predetermined to destroy 
bim. They were unwilling to give him an oppo^ 
tunily of speaking, wifiiout interruption, to the peo* 
pic; knowing that his noble simplicity, his doe- 
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inne far from heretical^ and the engaging sweetnesg 
of hid manner, would have greatly conciliated the 
ibinds of men in his favour. 

In the mean time his adversaries, particularly 
tlftB two already mentioned, were indefatigable. 
They were continually with the leading memberi^ 
•f the council, plotting, contriving, and concerting 
ill what way their schemes might run the least risk 
of a miscarriage. Paletz took upon himself the task 
of drawing up articles, which he did with such acri^ 
moDy, as left no room for the amendment of 
others. The eflect of these secret negociations 
soon appeared. 

About the beginning of December, the bishops 
of Ausburg and Trent came to Huss's lodgings 
informing him they were sent by the pope and the 
college of cardinals, who were now disposed to hear 
what he had to urge in his defence. Huss excu- 
sed his attendance. << I came voluntarily hither, 
said he, to be examined before the whole council ; 
and to them only I will render myself accounta* 
hie." The bishops assuming a friendly air, began 
to press him : and after many assurances, on their 
futtj of the purity of their intentions, and some 
Guther opposition on his, he at length complied. 

His examination before the pope and cardinals 
Vfts a mere farce. They wanted him in their pow- 
er; and even still seemed irresolute how tb act. 
Paletz pressed to have him imprisoned ; and assur- 
)d the cardinals he was daily increasing his pari r 
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by that unbridled liberty of speech^ in which hc 
was indulged. 

While this point wan debating, Hvaa was enga* 
ged in (he following scene. Ab he waited in H gal- 
lery, a Franciscan came up to him; and, after 
many crossingSi and gesticulations common mmoaf 
that sort of men, accosted him thus : <* RereMnd 
father, of whom the world speaketh so loudly^ en* 
case a poor friar's impertinence. All my life km 
have I been inquiring after truth. Many diS- 
culties hare arisen in the course of my ioqilj^ 
ries: some I have conquered: others hare been 
above my abilities. Among the rest, none hath 
occasioned me so much perplexity, as the doctriae 
of the sacrament. IIuw kindly should I take i!, 
wi>uld you rectify my errors. I am informed, yos' 
fiold, that the bread, still remains material, afierlhe 
wordi of the consecration V* Hirss told him» hi 
had been misinformed. Upon which the Frss- 
<*Hcany seeming surprised, repeated his qiMB* 
tion, and received the same answer. Asluqg 
tiic same question a third time, the baron 4^ 
Olurn, who attended Hnss, turned to the firia^ 
und Huid with some asperity, *< why, dost, thop 
believe this reverend father would lie to thea? 
How many answers doth thou expect?*' ** Oentb 
Mir, (said the Franciscan,) be not wroth with ywr- 
poor servant. I asked but in mere simplicity, and 
through a desire of knowledge. May I then, (said 
he^ addressing himself (n IIuss,) presume to ask, 
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whst kmd of union of the Oodhead and ni&nhood 
subsisted in the person of Christ?" Hubs surprl* 
sed at this question, said to the baron in the Sch- 
Tonian tongue, << this is one of the most difficult 
qnestions in divinity :** And then turning to the 
•Franciscan, told him, he did not believe him to be 
Ihat uninformed person whom he pretented to be- 
The Franciscan finding himself suspected went off 
with the same sanctified grimaces,- with which bn 
had approached ; and the baron askfng a* soldier of- 
fbe pope's guard, who stood near him, if he knew 
fte Franciscan, the soldier told him, that his name 
was Didace ; and that he was esteemed the most 
mibtil divine in Lombardj. It afterwards appear* 
t6y fliat the whole was a formed scheme of the car* 
dinals, who had sent this person to endeavour toa 
draw some new matter of accusation agamst Hubs 
from his own mouth. The storj maj give an idea* 
of the unmanly artifices which were practised, 
i^inst him. 

The friar was scarce gone, when an officer ap- 
peared with a party of guards ; and seizing Huss,. 
flhewed his warrant to apprehand him. Astonished 
at such perfidy, the baron ran instantly to the pope,, 
and demanded an audience, or rather indeed push- 
ed rudely into his presence ; where with great heat 
of language^ (for he was naturally a warm man) he 
remonstrated against so notorious a breach of faith- 
^ Can your lioliness, (said he) deny, that with your- 

own inouth, you made me a formal promise^ thtft 

Q2 
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Huig fllioQld renuun unmolested at Catmtutea V^ 
The pope was confounded ; he sat speecUeM fiar 
some time : at last, he brought out by ajllableay 
that it was the act of the cardinals ; that ha had a* 
jband in the matter; that he could not help iU 

In truth, the pope was an object of pity «a Wfjt 
as blame* Foreseeing the storm, which wa* 
Ay gathering against him, he was lookup 
shelter ; and was become at this time so dis|^rilad^ 
so timid, and fearful of giving offence^ among thf 
cardinals particularly, from whom he hads^OMwh 
both to hope and fear, that he neither didyiior said 
any thing but what he knew would be agreeafala* 
The baron perceiring the pope would not intorffcsa^ 
left him with incBgnation, resolving to- try hit hhc 
fluence with the other members of the counefl*. :.\ 

In the mean time Hnss was conveyed pri3ratil|||! 
to Constance, where he was confined in the eha|N 
ter house of the cathedral^ till a more proper friacil 
conid be founds 

Upon the banka of the Rhine, where that m0$ 
leaves the lake of Constance,, stood a lonely 
tery, belonging to the Franciscans, the whole h 
est of which order was bent against Hvss. Thithfli 
he was conveyed, and lodged in the lower part ^ 
a noisome tower^ 

Tet even here his active spirit could not rest lapiF 
employed. By the help of a single ray of ligh^ 
which shone through an aperture of his dtingi 
he composed VBtxaj little tracts \. which 
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finind their w&j into Bohemia, and were- in great 
aateem anuMig his followers* Of these one was a 
comment upon the commandments ; a second upoD 
the Lord's prayer : a third was an essay upon the 
knowledge and love of God ; and a fourth upon the 
three great enemies of mankinds Besides these, 
vere «ome others.. 

Whilst Hvss was thus^ employed, the baroQi and 
flsany of his other friends, were labouring for his 
Sberty. They applied separately to the leading, 
■embers of the council ; and addresned themselves 
particularly to the four presidents^ All was in vain u 
^Ssctual pains had heen taken to frustrate their en- 
deavours f every ear. was. stopped, and every 
avenue barred. Baffled and disconcerted, the 
karon was obliged to desist^ full of reflections upon- 
8ie horrors of ecclesiastical tyranny* 

In the midst of these endeavours for the recovery 
rf his liberty, Huss was seized with a violent dis- 
trder, probably brought on by unwholsome air^ 
His disease increasing,, his life was ui question. 
The pope alarmedy sent his own physicians to at-- 
tend him. A grand council was called. '^ What 
■hould be done ? should the heretic dye, himself 
and his- doctrine yet uncondenmed,. what discredit 
vrould arise to the church of Christ V They re- 
■olved therefore to draw up articles against him^ 
%nd condemn him in prison. Articles accordingly 
irere drawn up, and a formal citation sent. 

The messengers found bm extended upon what 
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served him for a bed. He raised himself upon' 
his arm. His eyes sunk and languid, his visage- 
pale, and emaciated; " You see, said he, friends, 
my condition. Do I seem like a man fit to defend 
a cause in a public assembly ? Go— tell your mas- 
ters what you have seen. But stay; tell them 
likewise, that if they will only allow me an advo^ 
cate, I will not fail, even in this condition, to join 
issue wiUi them." 

This request occasioned a new debate. All' 
were against closing with it; but they wanted a 
pretext. Fortunately an old canon was produced,. 
wliich forbid any one to defend the cause of air 
heretic. Though this was begging the question ;- 
yet it was the fairest pretence which could be- 
foimd. Hubs was accordingly informed, that hit 
request should' have been complied with, but the 
orders of holy church forbid. 

While this affair was in agitation, the following' 
event checked its progress. 

John the twenty-third, from many symptoms at 
this time foreseeing his fate, resolved, if possible, to 
avoid it. He left Constance therefore in disguise^ 
and made towards Italy; flattering himself, that if 
Be should be able to reach Rome, he might still con- 
trive to baifle the council. But his hopes were 
too sanguine. The emperor, having early notice of*' 
his flight, with a speedy arm arrested him near the 
Alps. He was brought back to Constance ; and* 
from that time every appearance of power fell from 
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Mm* This event put a stop to the prosecution 
againt Hvss ; and his health afterwards growing 
tetter, it was for some time whoUj laid aside. 

'The Bohemian nobility having in vain made aa 
application to the council, applied next to the 
emperor. That prince, when first informed of the 
imprisonment of Huss, was greatlj disgusted at it. 
80 notorious a breach of faith shoeked the honesty 
of his nature; and he sent inunediate orders to 
Constance, where he himself was not yet arrived^ 
to have him instantly released. But the fathers of 
the council soon removed his scruples ; and he was^ 
at the time of the pope's flight, so entirely devo^ 
ted to their, sen t i m ents^ that, he formally delivered 
Hoss into their hands. By them that unfortunate 
man was sent to the castle of GoUebeuj beyond the 
£hine, where he was laden with fetters, and at 
night even chained io the floor : — to such a deter- 
mined height was the malice of his enemies at thia 
time raised ! 

Nor was Huss the single object of their resent-^ 
ment. Whoever in Constance was known to be of 
his party became immediately obnoxious* The 
populace were even mad with the prejudices of 
their leaders ; had thoroughly imbibed their spirit, 
and turned it into fury: so that it became danger- 
ous not only for Huss's followers, but even for hie. 
fiivourers to appear in public. Seeing their pre* 
tence therefore served only to exasperate^ the 
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greater part of them withdrew from ConstancCf 
leaving their unfortunate leader to abide his fate. 

In the mean time, his friends in Bohemia were 
sufficiently active. The whole kingdom was in 
motion. Messengers were continually posting from 
one province to another. It appeared as if some 
great revolution was approaching. At length a pe- 
tition was sent through the kingdom, apd subscrib- 
ed by almost the whole body of the Bohemian no- 
bility, and gentry. It was dated in May 14]5f 
and was addressed to the council of Constance. In 
this petition, having put the coimcil in mind of the 
safe conduct, which had been granted to Huss ; 
and of iho.ir Laving, in an unprecedented manner^, 
imprisoned him, before they had heard his de- 
fence ; they begged a speedy end might be put te 
his sufierings, by allowing him an audience as sooih 
as possible. The barons, who presented this pe- 
tition were answered in brief, that no injury had 
been done to their countryman ; and that he should 
very speedily be examined.^ 

Finding however that delays were still made, 
they presented a second, and more explicit peti- 
tion to the presidents of the four nations : and not. 
receiving an immediate answer, they presented a 
third, in which they begged the release of Huas 
in very pressing terms, and offered any aecuritj 
for his appearance. 

The Bohemian nobility were too much in earnest, 
aod too instant to be wholly neglected. As care- 
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less an ear as possible had been thus far lent to 
their petitions. But their ardour was now too great 
to be easily checked. The patriarch of Antioch 
tiierefore, in answer to this last petition, made them 
m handsome speech ; and in civil language inform* 
ed them, that no security could be taken; but that 
Hubs should certainly be brought to a hearing ia 
less than a week. 

When they presented this last petition to the 
council, they presented another to the emperor ; 
in which they pressed upon him, with great ear* 
neatness, his honour solemnly engaged for the se- 
curity of Huss , and implored liis protection, and 
his interest with the council. 

As the affair of the safe conduct, on which the 
aggravation of the injuries done to Huss so greatly 
depends, is placed in different lights by protestant 
and popish writers, it may not be improper to. en- 
^quire into the merits of it ; and to lay beforcL the 
reader the principal topics of the argument on both 
«ides of the question. 

In answer to the protestant's exclamations against 
mo notorious a breach of faith, the papists thus apoIo> 

^zes. 

<<We allow, (says Mainburgh,) that Huss ob^ 

tained a safe conduct from the emperor : but for 
- what end did he obtain it ? Why, to defend his 

doctrine. If his doctrine was indefensible, his pass 

was invalid. It was always, (says Rosweide, a 
^Jeyait,) supposed^ m the safe conduct^ that justice 
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vhould have its course. Besides, (crj a number of 
apologizers) the emperor plainly exceeded his pow- 
ers. By the canon law he could not grant a pass 
to an heretic ; and by the decretals the council 
might annul any imperial act. Nay farther, (sayi 
Morery,) if we examine the pass, we shall find if, 
nt best, a promise of security only till his arrival 
at Constance ; or indeed rather a mere recommen- 
dation of him fo the cities, through which he pas- 
sed : so that, in fact, it was righteously fulGlled. 

To all this the protestant thus replies. Be it 
granted, (which is, in truth, granting too much,) 
that the safe conduct implied a liberty only of de- 
fending his doctrine ; yet it was violated, we find, 
before that liberty was given, before that doctrine 
was condemned, or even examined. And though 
the emperor might exceed his power in granting a 
pass to an heretic, yet Huss was at this time, only 
swtpecled of heresy. Nor was the imperial act 
annulled by the council, till after the pass was vio- 
lated. IIuss was condemned in the fifteenth ses^ 
Kion, and the safe conduct decreed invalid in the 
nineteenth. Witli regard to the deficiency of the 
safe conduct, which is Morery's apology, it dotim 
not appear, that it was ever an apology of ancienS: 
date. Huss, it is certain, considered the safe con—-' 
duct, as a sufficient security for his return home ^ 
and indeed so much is implied in the very na-^— 
lure of a safe conduct. What title would tha^ 
genera] deserve, who should invite his enemj irtg= 
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kis quarters bj a pass, and then seize liim? Rea« 
Boning however apart, let us call in fact. Omni 
jfrorsus impedimento remota, transirCf stare^ 
wiorariy & redire lihtrh permittatis Jibique et 
wuiSf are the very words of the safe conducts 

In conclusion therefore we cannot but judge the 
emperor to have been guilty of a most notorious * 
breach of faith. The blame however is generally 
hid, and with some reason, upon the council, who 
directed his conscience. What true son of the 
church would dare to oppose his private opinion 
against the unanimous voice of a general council ? 
. On the first of June, the council had promised 
the Bohemian deputies, that Huss should be ex- 
amined within the week. They said examined ; 
huX they meant condemned. In the mean time, aa 
if they had been suspicious of their cause, all pro* 
bable means were used to shake his resolution, and 
make him retract : but his unaltered firmness gave 
them no hope of effecting their purpose. 

On the fifth of June it was resolved, that the 
articles objected to him, should be produced, and 
ji his absence examined : when, after what they 
^Med a fair hearings he should be sent for, and 
condemned. 

There was attending the council, at that time, a 
public notary, whose name was Madonwitz*. This 
cuan, whether struck with the iniquity of their pre* 
c.eedings, or in his heart a favourer of Huss, went 
immediately to the BohemiaQ deputies ; and f^r€ 
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them a full iDformation of the designs of the coxo^ 
oil. The deputies had no time to lose. They 
demanded an instant audience of the emperor; and 
laid their complaints before him. 

Sigismond was at least a decent adversary. The 
maimers of a court had polished awaj those rough 
edges of bigotry in him, which appeared so harsh 
in the cloystered churchman. He was greatly df- 
fended at the gross proceedings of the council ; and 
gent them a very arbitrary message to desist. He 
would have nothing done, he told them, bat with 
the defendant face to face. This message had iti 
effect ; and Hess was summoned to appear before 
Ihem the next day. 

The assembly was held in a large cloyster be* 
longing to the Franciscans. Here a new scehOi and 
of a very extraordinary kind, was presented. The 
first article of the charge was scarce read, and i 
few witnesses in a cursory manner examined, wheiif 
lluss preparing to make his defence, the tamidt 
began. Loud voices were heard from every quar* 
tcr; a multitude of questions at the same instant 
asked, every one speaking, and no one heard^ er 
heard but in one universal din of confusion. From 
many parts even reproaches, and the most opiNPe* 
brious language broke out. Such, on this occasioily 
was the behaviour ef the famous council of Con* 
stance. No forum could produce more licentioiil 
instances of popular tumult. If an interval oflen 
disorder succeeded, and Hcsa was about to oflfef 
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tuay thing in his* defence, he was immediately inter- 
rupted : " What avails this ? What is that to the 
purpose?" No appearance of argument wa^ 
brought against him. 

. Such astonishmg license moved, in some degree^ 
the most dispassionate of men« ^< In this place, 
(fimd Hubs,) looking round him, I hoped to have 
found a different treatment." His rebuke increased 
the clamour ; so that finding it vain to attempt anj 
fiurther defence, he held his peace. This was mat« 
ter of new triumph : << He was now confounded, 
iUenced, hy confession guiltjr/' Luther hath gi« 
Ten us a strong picture of this unrul/ assembly. 
*^ Ibi omneSf (saith he) aprorum more fremere, 
9ei€t8 aiergo erigere^frontem corrugare^ deniesque 
acuere cczperunV^ 

.. There were some in that council, men of cooler 
temper, who foreseeing the ill effects of such vio- 
lence, used what credit thej had to check it. To 
divert the furious spirit, which had spread among 
those zealots, and to throw in so much moderation 
among them, as to bring them to debate calmly, 
was at this time impossible. All that could be 
done, was, to get the business postponed till ano- 
ther opportunity : which was at length, and with 
the utmost difficulty, effected. 

The next mornmg they met again. They were 
hardly seated, when the emperor entered the 
council chamber, and took his seat at the upper 
«Bd of it. The disorder of the assembly » the day 
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before, had greatly disgusted Sigismond; aadli^ 
i»me now prepared to awe them into a more de- 
cent behaviour. His end was in part obtamed. 
Mere decency was at least observed. It would be 
tedious to enter into a fuH detail of what passed- 
upon this occasion: what follows is a swnmarj of itr 

The examination was opened by Du Gassis ; Aa 
first article of which exhibited a charge aguml 
Hubs for denying the real presence* This waa 
proved by a Dominican, from a sermon which 
Huss had preached at Betfaelem. He had adf 
to answer, that he had always held the true catb»* 
He doctrine ; which was a known truth among his 
friends ; for he had ever believed transubstanthP' 
tion. 

He was next charged in general with maintainor 
the pernicious errors of WiclifiV To this he aiH 
awered, that he never had held any error^ whidi 
he knew to be such ; and that he desired nothioB 
more than to be convinced of what errors he mights 
inadvertently have fallen into. WicliflTs doctriM 
of tythes was objected to him ; wbichy he owHedf 
he knew not how to refute. It was farther proyid» 
that he had expressed himself against burning the 
books of Wicliff. To this he answered, that he 
had spoken against burning them in the maimer 
practised by th^ late archbishop of Prague, who 
condemned them to the flames without examiniiq( 
them. He was farther charged with sayings that 
he wished his soul in the same place where Wi^ 
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liflTs was. This expression, he owned, he had 
made use of; which afforded matter of great mirth 
to his hearers. 

The next article charged him with sedition, in 
excitittg the people to take arms against their sover* 
eign. But of this charge he entirely exculpa^d 
faimBelfi Nothing indeed could be proved against 
liim, but that in a sermon, by no means tempori- 
amg, he had exhorted his hearers in- the apostle's 
buignage, to put on the whole armour of God., 
This very frivolous charge gives us the most ade<*^ 
qiHite*idea of the malice of his enemies.. 

The next article accused hiin of forming dissen- 
tioos between the church and the state ;. and of 
raining the university of Prague.. The formei? 
part of the accusation «alluded to a dispute between 
the p<^ and the king of Bohemia,, which Husa 
WEB said',, though unjustly,, to have fomented; (he 
latter part to the aflbir of the Germans,, which hath^ 
already been placed in its proper light- An ex- 
amination of Hubs on these few articles employed 
Ae first day.. * 

The council rising, he was^ carried back to pri*- 

son. As he passed by the cardinal of Cambray^. 

who sat near the emperor, the cardinal stopping 

him, said, ^ I have been: informed,, you have here* 

tofore boasted, that unless ^^ou had chosen it your'*- 

self, neither the king of Bohemia, nor the emperor; 

could have forced you to Constance." << My lord 

aaidina], (answered Huss,) if I said^ any thing ^ 

P2 
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this kind, I said it not in the strong terms, b wkldi 
ft hath been represented to you. I might posdUjr 
speak gratefully of the kindness of my friends tm 
Bohemia.'' Upon this the baron de Chim, who 
never left him, with a noble firmnesSn told tbo car* 
dinal, that if what he had heard had been saidt H 
was only the truth. ^* I am far from being, (said 
be,) a person of the greatest consequence iit nj 
own country : others have stronger castles, and , 
more power than I have ; yet even I would have 
ventured to have defended this reverend btimr « 
arhole year against the utmost efibrts of both thft 
(Nrinces you have mentioned." 

The emperor then turning to Husa, told hin^ 
diat he had given him his safe conduct, which ho 
found was more than was well in his power,- that 
he might have an opportunity to vindicate hia char-t 
actcr. *'But depend upon it, (said he) ifyonooft* 
tinue obstinate, I wilt mako a fire with my own 
handH, to burn you, rather than you shall escape.'' 

To this zealous speech iluss answered, !■ lew 
wordn, that he could not charge himself with hold^ 
ing any opinions obstinately ; that he came thitfaer 
with joy rather than reluctance ; that if any bettes 
doctrine than his own could be laid before him m 
that learned assembly, he might see his error, and 
embrace the truth. Having said this, he was carv 
ried back to prison. 

His examination did not end here« He was cali 
ted before the cotmcil again ;« and many artldflbi 
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iM>t fewer than forty, were brought agaimt hiin» 
The chief of them were extracted from his books » 
and some of them by very unfair deduction^ 
' The following opinions, amcmg many others^ 
which gave ofience were esteemed most criminal* 
^ That there was no absohite necessity for a risi- 
ble head of the church ; that the church was better 
governed in apostolic times without one ; that the 
litle of holiness was improperly given to man ; that 
a wicked pope could not possibly be the vicar of 
CThrist ; that he denied the very authority on which 
be pretended to act ; that liberty of conscience was 
every ones natural right; that ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, especially such as touched the life of man, 
liad no foundation in scripture ; that ecclesiastical 
obedience should have its limits ; that no excom* 
Bunication should deter the priest from hia duty ; 
'that preacMng was as much required from the min* 
ister of religion, as alms giving from the man of abi- 
lity ; and that neither of them could hide his talent 
in the earth without incurring the divine displea* 
sure." Paletz and the cardinal of Cambray were 
the chief managers of this examination. 

Besides these ojHuions, most of which were 
proved and acknowledged, he threw out many 
things in the course of his examination, whickwere 
eagerly laid hold on ;^ particularly against the 
scandalous lives of the clergy of every denomina- 
tion; the open symony practised among them>. 
Uteir luxury^ lewdness^, and ignorance^ 
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Hirst harmg now been examined on ftU thoM 
articles, which the nicest scrutinj into his book%. 
and the most axact remembrance of* his wondsy' 
could furnishy the cardinal of Cambray thus aeco^ 
ted him. «< Your guilt hath now been Iaidbe£br»- 
thi» august assembly with its fuU force of evidence* ' 
I am obliged therefore to take upon me the disini 
greeable task of informing jou, that only this alter- 
native is offered to you : either to abjure tbeso 
damnable errors, and submit yourself to. the council ft < 
in which case these reverend fathers will deal at 
gently with you as possible : orta abide the aeveiisi* 
consequence of an obstinate adherence to them*" • 
To thill HvsB answered, that he had nothing tor 
say, but what he had often, said before ; that h* 
came there not to defend any opinion obstinately t- 
but with an earnest desire to see his errOM> aaA' 
\q amend them: that many (pinions had been^ 
laid to his charge^ some of which he had oeTe^ 
maintained, and others, which he had maintained^ 
were not j^X. confuted;- that aa in the first caai^ 
he thought it absurd to abjure opinions wfaicli 
were never his ; so in the second, he was deier* 
mined to subscribe nothing against his con0cicIIG••'^ 

The emperor told him, he saw no. difficotty iBi: 
his renouncing errors, which he had never held«.. 
^< For myself, said: he, I am, at this moment, readji-- 
to renounce every heresy, that hath ever existo4« 
in the Christian church : dees it therefore foUnt • 
that I have bera an heretic V^ • . ; -■ 
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• Hubs respectfully made a distinction between 
abjuring errors in general ; and abjuring errors 
which had been falsely imputed : and prayed the 
council to hear him upon these points, which to 
them appeared erroneous ; were it only to convince 
them that he had something to say for the opinions 
he maintained. To this request however the 
council paid no attention. 

Here Paletz and De Cassis took an opportunity 
to exculpate themselves of any appearance of mal« 
ice in this disagreeable prosecution.^ They both 
entered upon the task with great unwillingness; 
and had done nothing but what their duty required. 
To this the cardinal of Cambray added, that he 
could sufficiently exculpate them on that head. 
They had behaved, he said, with great humanity ; 
and to his knowledge might have acted a much se- 
verer part. 

The emperor observing, that every thing, which 
the cause would bear, had now been offered, arose 
from his sea^ and thus addressed himself to the 
council. 

<<You have now heard, reverend fathers, an 
ample detail of heresies, not only proved, but con- 
fessed; each of which unquestionably, in my 
judgment, deserveth death. If therefore the here- 
tic continueth obstinate in the maintenance of his 
opinions, he must certainly die. And if he should 
even abjure them, I should by no means think it 
proper to send him again into Bohemia; where new 
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opportunitieB would give him new spiritB, and MiM 
a second commotion worse than the first. As M 
the fate however of this unhappy man, be that n 
it may hereafter be determined ;. at presenty let 
me only add, that an authentic copy of the ceir 
demned articles should be sent into Bohemia, m'M 
ground work for the clergy there to proceed oft| 
that heresy may at length be rooted up, andpeaei 
reiStored to that distracted country." 

The emperor having finished his speech, it wn 
agreed in the council to allow Huss a month longat 
to give in his final answer. With the utmost dtAi 
culty he had supported himself through this severe 
trial. Besides the malice of his enemies, be bai 
upon him the paroxism of a very vbl6nt diaordflih 
On this last day he was scarce able to walk, whet 
he was led from the council. His consolatioD in 
these circumstances was a cold and hungry dnr 
geon, into which he was inhumanly thnistV 

His friend, the baron, attended him even thithel| 
and with every instance of endearing tendemeeit 
endeavoured to support him. The sufiering nai^ 
tyr wrung his hand ; and looking round the Imrid 
scene, earnestly cried out, '^Oood Oodl'tlna^JB 
friendship indeed !" His keepers soon after put hbl 
in irons ; and none but such as were licensed -hgV 
the council, where allowed to see him. 

The generous nature of Sigismond^ thongfa he 
was not unversed in the artifices of the cabinet, ak 
horred a practised fraud. The affair of Uwm§ 
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KKudst all the casuistry of the councS, gare him 
keen distress ; and he wished for nothing more ar- 
dently, than to rid his hands of it with honour* 
On the other side, his vanity and his interest enga- 
ged him to appear the defender of the catholic 
€aiise in Germany. If he suffered Huss to be pnt 
to death one part of the world would question his 
iMmour : if he interfered with a high hand in pre- 
serving him, the other part would question his reli- 
pon. The perplexity was great ; from which he 
Aonght nothing could relieve him, but the recan- 
tation of Huss. 

- To obtain this, he tried every mean in his power. 
He had already endeavoured to intimidate him with 
high language, which he had used, both in the 
council, and in other places. But this was inefec- 
tml* He had now recourse to soothing arts. 
The form of a recantation was offered ; in which 
Hubs was required only to renounce those heresies 
irhich had been fairly proved. But he continued 
•till inflexible. Several deputations were after- 
wards. sent to him in prison ; and bishops, cardinals^ 
and princes in vain tried their eloquence to per- 
inade hun, 

Sigismond seeing the conclusion to which this fa- 
ial afiair was approaching, might probably have in- 
terested himself thus far, as thinking he had been 
too condescending to the council. The flame also, 
which he saw kindling in Bohemia, where he had 
lugh expectadonsy and w«r willing to preserve as 
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uitereMf, might alarm him greatly. He ha^ gc 
too far howerer to recede ; and knew not how to ti 
HcRS out of the hamlH of the council ; into whi 
be had given him wilh so much zeal and devotifl 

In the mean time Hubs remained master of . 
fate ; and shewed a constancy which scarce a 
age hath excelled. He amused himself, whik 
was permitted, with writing letters to his frien 
whi<;h were privately conveyed by the Bobemi 
lords^ who visited him in prison. Many of fhi 
letters are still extant. The following which is I 
substance of one of them, may be a test of tJ 
composed piety and rational frame of mind, wU 
supported him in all his sufferings. 

*^ My dear friends, let me fake this last oppi 
tunity of exhorting you to trust in nothing he; 
but to give yourselves up entirely to the servi 
of Ood. Well am I authorized to warn you not 
trust in princes, nor in any child of man, for the 
is no help in them. Ood only remaineth stedfast* 
What he promisctli, he will undoubtedly peribr 
For myself, on liis gracious promise I rest. £ 
ving endeavoured to be his faithful servant, I b 
not being deserted by him. Where 1 am, sayst 
gracious promiser, there shall my servant be* M 
the God of heaven preserve you ! This is prol 
biy the last letter I shall be enabled to write, 
have reason to believe I shall be called upon 1 
morrow to answer with my life. Sigismond ha 
in all things acted deceitfully. I pray God torp 
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Kim ! Yoa bare heard in what severe langoage he • 
bath spoken of me." 

The- monfby which had been allowed hy the 
council, being now expired, a deputation of four 
bishops came to receive his last answer, which was 
^ren in the same language as before. 
* The sixth of July was appointed for his con« 
Aemnation ; the scene of which was opened with 
estraordinarj pomp. In the morning of that day, 
file bishops and temporal lords of the council, each 
in his robes, assembled in the great church at Con« 
stance. The emperor presided in a chair of state. 
When all were seated, Huss was brought in hy a 
guard. In the middle of the church, a scaffold had 
been erected ; near which a table was placed^ co- 
vered "with the vestments of a romish priest. 

After a sermon, in which the preacher earnestly 
exhorted his hearers to cut oftlie man o/mfiy tlie 
proceedings begsin. The articles alledged againt 
him were read aloud ; as well those, which he hadj 
as those which he had not allowed* This treat- 
ment Huss opposed greatly; and would gladly, 
for his character's sake, have made a distinction: 
but finding all endeavours of this kind ineffectual^ 
and- being indeed plainly told by tlie cardinal of 
Cambray, that no farther opportunity of answering 
ft)r himself should be allowed, he desisted; andfal* 
Ifeg on his knees, in a pathetic ejaculation, com* 
inended his cause to Christ. 

The articles against^him, as form required^ bftr* 
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fng been recited, the tentence of his condnuittioa 
was read. The instrument is tedious : in sobstaoce 
it runSy *^ that Johh Hirss» being a disciple oC 
Wicliff of damnable memory » whose life he had de^ 
fended, and whose doctrine he had maintainedf il 
adjudged by ihe council of Constance (his taaeti 
having been first condemned) to be an obstinsts 
heretic ; and as such, to be degraded from the €& 
fice of a priest ; and cut offfrom the holy chnrduV. 

His sentence having been thus pronounced^ he 
was ordered to put on the priest's vestmenfSi and 
ascend the scaffold, according to form, where ha 
mijE^ht speak to the people; and, it was hoped^ 
might still have the grace to retract his emm* 
But Huss contented himself with saying Mee 
more, that he knew of no errors, which he Jiad Is 
retract ; that none had been proved upon him ; and 
that he would not injure the doctrine he had tan^ifc 
nor the consciences of those who had heard hifli^ 
by ascribing to himself errors, of which he hai 
never been convinced. 

When he came down from the scaffold, he was 
received by seven bishops, who were rnmmlsiiai 
ed to degrade him. The ceremonies of this kwt 
ness exhibited a very unchristian sconce. The 
bishops forming a circle round him, each addiqg.e 
curse took off a part of his attire. When tliqr faid 
thus stripped him of his sacerdotal vestmentSy Ibqr 
proceeded to erase his tonsure, which they did bf 
clipping it into the form of a cross. Some wii- 
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ters fiaj^ tHftt in do$ng this, thej even tore and 
Bnngled his head ;. but such stories, are unques- 
tlonabl J the exaggeration of protestant zeal. Their 
kst act was to adorn him with a large paper cap 'y 
en which, various, and horrid forms of devils were 
peinted. This cap one of the bishops put upon 
Ms head ; with this unchristian speech, '* hereby. 
we commit thj soul to the devil.'" Hubs smiling, 
observed, ** It was lesa painful than a crown of 
ttoms^'* 

- The ceremony of his degradation being thus- 
ever, the bishops presented him to the emperor. 
Thej had now done, thej told him, all the church 
rilowed. What remained was of civil authority. 
Bigismond ordered the duke of Bavaria to receive 
him, who immediately gave him into the hands of 
«B officer.. This person had orders to see him. 
burned, with every thing he had about him. 

At the gate of the church a guard of 800 men 
waited to conduct him to the place of execution. 
He was carried first to the gate of the episcopal pa* 
lace; where a pile of wood being kindled, his books 
were burned before his face. Hubs smiled at the 
indignity. 

' When he came to the stake, he was allowed 
wme time for devotion ; which he performed in so 
animated a manner, that many of the spectators, 
who came there sufficiently prejudiced against hioiy 
cried out, << what this man hath said within doors we 
know not, but surely he prayeth like a ChristiarN'' 
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As he was preparing for the stake, he wm iskeA 
whether he choose a confessor? He aaawersdl 
fo the affirmathre ; and a priest was called. The 
design was to draw from him a retractatioo^ witheirt 
which, the priest said, he durst not confiBSS liia» 
** If that be your resolution, said Hirss, I must diir 
without confession : I trust in God^ I kayo ba 
mortal sin to answer for.'^ 

He was then tied io the stake with wet eoid^i 
and fastened by a chain round his body. As the 
cutioners were begumuig to pile the faggela 
him, a voice from the crowd was heard* ^ 
him from the east; turn him from the east." It 
seemed like a voice from heaTcn. Thej who cesk 
ducted the execution, struct at once with the Ihik 
propriety, or rather prophaneness of what thejhadf 
done, gave iounediate orders to have him 
due west. 

Before fire was brought, the duke of Ba^ 
rode up» aud exhorted him once more to retraelr 
his errors. . But he still continued firm. ** I hsww 
no errors, said he to retract: I endeavoured lOi 
preach Christ with apostolic plainness ; and I w^ 
mow prepared to seal my doctrine with my hhiodh";. 

The faggots being lighted, he reeOmmeiidBd 

himself into the hands of Ood, and began » hym%ii 

which he continued singing, till the wind dfow-thai 

flame and smoke into his face. For sometime hsv 

was invisible. When the rage of the fire abatedn 

his body half consumed appeared hanging «ve4 
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tike cham; which together with the post, were 
flnown down, and a new p3e heaped over them. 
The malice of his enemies pursued his very re- 
mains. His ashes were gathered up, and scattered 
in the Rhine ; that the very earth might not feel . 
the load of such enormous guilt. 
^ From this view of the life and sufferings of Hirss, ■ 
it is hard to say what were the real grounds of the 
animosity he had raised^ His creed unquestiona- 
Mj was far from being exactly orthodox ; yet it is • 
plain how very ill able his adversaries were to ga« 
tber from it offensive matter eno!igh for an accu- 
sation. He believed transubatantiaticm ; he allow* • 
ed the adoration of saints ; he practised confession ; 
he spoke cautiously of tradition, and reverently of. 
tte seven sacraments; and whatever latitude he 
might give himself on any of these articles, it was 
not more than, had been often taken, inoffensively 
taken, by- Gersou, . Zabarelle, and other spirited' 
divines o( the Roman church. . 

Besides, the great pains the council took to avoid 
a public- question, and the great confidence with 
which Huss desired one, are presumptions very 
strong in his favour. . 

It is the opinion of Lenfant, that the great cause ■ 
of his condemnation was his introducing Wicliff's • 
doctrine into Bohemia;. and chiefly perhaps that 
offensive pvt of it, which struck at the temporal-- 
ities of the clergy. And indeed this is extremely 

probable from the whole conduct of the council^ 

Q2 
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for though it m apparent, that he never adopted thft 
entire nynitm of that reformor ; yet hb priaciplH^' 
it IB certain, would have led him much farther, thiB. 
they had hitherto done : and the farthen of tlM 
council being aware of this, Mem to have dal«rQU»* 
ed though at the expenie of justice^ to cmah m 
evil in its origin, which appeared teeming with soi 
much mischief. 

Besides this, there seems to have been another 
cause for that unabated prejudice, which ran so high 
against him. The warmth, with which he treilad 
the corruptions of the clergy, and the usurpationa 
of the church of Rome, was a crime never to h# 
forgiven by the ecclesiastics Of those times; and 
added the keenest edge to their resentment. Baft 
as this was an unpopular cause to appear in^ it is 
plain they wanted to have it believed their resoitf 
ment arose upon another account. This seema to 
have been the foundation of a speech^ attribnled 
by Varillis to cardinal Perron; ''My h 
friends, (he would f(ay,) you cannot employ 
lime worse, than in giving the world any oosomt 
of the aifairs of Huss.'' 

His life however was the severest satire vpan 
ihe clergy. It was a mirror^ which reflected their 
distorted features. In him they saw the tme eecfe^ 
siastic, and the real christian, characters so difibf^ 
ent from their own. Gnntle and comleseending to- 
ihe opinions of others, this amiable pattern of viiw 
tue was strict <mly in his own principles. The 
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•pinions indeed of men were less bi&r concern than 
their practice. His great contest was with yicefi 
and he treated the ministers of religion with free- 
dem^ only as he thought their example encoura* 
ged, rather than checked, that license, which 
prevailed. The great lines in his character were 
pietj) and fortitude. His piety was calm, ration- 
al, and manly : hb fortitude nothing human could 
daunt. The former was free from enthusiasm ^ the 
fatter from weakness* He was in every respect aa 
apostolical man. ^^ From his infancy, (says the 
university of Prague, in a voluntary testimonial) 
lie was of such excellent morals, that during his. 
atay here, we may venture to challenge any one to 
produce a single fault against him. 

As to his parts and acquirement, he seems tok 
have neen above mediocrity; and yet not in the 
highest form, in respect of either. A vein of good 
sense runs through all his writings ; but their distin- 
guishing characteristics are simplicity and piety*. 
In one of Luther^s pieces we have the following 
testimony in their favour. ** In a monastic library, 
(says that reformer,) a volume of Huss's writings 
fell in my way ; which I seized with great eager* 
ness, surprised tliat such a book had escaped the. 
fiames, and desirous to know something of the 
opinions of that heresiarch. But who can expresax 
my astonishment, when I found him by many d^ 
grees the most rational expounder of scripture I 
had ever met with* I could not help crymg^ ont^ 
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what could occssion the severitj with which this 
man was treated ! yet as the name of HuBSL^waa nm 
detestable ; and as a favourable opinion of hira was 
so utterly hiconsistent with a Christiaa'a faithy I 
shut the book, and could find comfort ofAy in 
this thought^ that perhaps he wrote these things 
before his fall ; for I was yet ignorant of what had 
passed at the council of Constance." 

To preserve the memory of this excellent nian^ 
the sixth of July was, for many years, held sab- 
ered among • the B<riiemian8. A service, adapted* 
to the day, was appointed to be read .in all: 
churches ; and instead of a sermon, an oration waa^: 
spoken in commendation of their martyr, in which- 
the noble stand he made agaiAst ecclesiastical ty^- 
ranny was commemorated ; and his examfde pn^o*^ 
sed as a pattern to all Christians. . 

In some places- large fiires were lighted ia tht^, 
evening, upon the mountains, to preserve the menKt 
ory of his sufferings ; round which the country pw??- 
pie would assemble, and sing hymns in his praiMi*^ ^ 
A very remarkable medal was struck ialiaiMmii^^ 
of him, on which was represented his effigies, witkv 
this inscription, centum^ revolutis ahnis obo * 
RESPOXDEBiTis ET MiHi» Theso words are said 
to have been spoken by him to his adversaries, a lit- 
tle before his execution ; and were afterwards ap- 
plied by the zealots of his sect, as prophetic of. 
Luther; who lived about an hundred years after 
him. The story carries with it an air of irrational: 
zeal I and seems calculated only for the credu]oQ0« . 
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Bideralile progreHi in Bohemia, and that IluflS Wtt 
at the head of that party, which had espouied 
them, he attached hiniHelf to l.'iat leader* 

JIu88 was glad oT so able an aH»iiitant in his great 
work of reforming the clergy : for Jerome was in- 
ferior to none of hiM time, in point either of abilt 
ticHy or learning ; Biiperior certainly to his master 
in both. Hubs was however better qualified as the 
leader of a parly; hiH gcntiencMB, and very persua- 
sive manner conciliating the minds of men in his 
favour: whereas Jerome, with all his great and 
good qualities, wanted temper. 

Of this we have some instances; one indeed t«» 
ry flagrant. He was disputing with two monks 
about reliques, whom he accidentally met on the 
banks of the Muldaw; and finding himseIC 
warmly opposed than he expected, he seised 
of them by the middle, and threw him into the ri» 
rer. The monk recovered the shore ; but was in 
no condition to pursue his argument*. So Jsroms 
triumphed by the strength of his arm* Whetto 
this story be a fact, as indeed Lenfant speaks veij 
dubiously of the truth of it, we have however iit> 
reason to doubt, that Jerome was not principalljr 
concerned' in those passionate doings, which have 
been mentioned in the life of Huss.. 

We find little more reconled of Jeromb, till the 
time of the council of Constance. When Mass 
went thither, Jerome, we are told, very patheti- 
cally exhorted him to bear up firmly in this great 
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trial ; and in particular to insist strenuously upon 
tlie corrupt state of the clergy ;;^d the necessity 
of a reformation. He added, that if he should 
hear in Bohemia, that Hubs was overpowered by 
his adversaries, he would immediately repair to 
Constsmce ; and lend him what assistance he was 
Me. 

He promised only what he fully intended. He 
ao sooner heard of the difficulties, in which his 
master was engaged, than he set out for Constance ; 
notwithstanding Huss wrote very pressing letters, 
insisting upon his putting off the design, as danger* 
ras, and unprofitable. 

. He arrived at Constance, on the 4tfa of ApHI» 
1415; about three months before the death of 
Huss. He entered the town privately ; and con- 
sulting with some of the leaders of his party ; whom 
he found there, he was easily convinced, that he 
could be of no service to his friend: be found the 
council would not so much as give him an hearing ; 
and that open violence was the only argument they 
QBedi He heard likewise, that his arrival at Con- 
stance had taken air; and that the council intended 
Id seize him* 

As this was the situation of things, he thought it 
prudent to retire. Accordingly the next day he 
went to Iberling, an imperial town about a mile 
from Constance ; whether he fled, says Reichen- 
tkal, with such precipitation, that he left his dword 

behind him« ReicheBthal was an officer^ employed 
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hy the council, (o give an account of all strangerli 
who came to Con^^nnce. 

From Iberling Jerome wrote to the emperor, and 
professed his readiness to appear before the coon* 
dl, iffhat prince would give him a safe conduct 
Bgf Sj;:isjriond had the honesty to refuse. Je- 
noMK tJien tried the council; but could obtain B9 
favo^imble answer. 

In this perplexity he put up papers in all the 
public places of Constance, particularly upon the 
doors of the cardinals houses, in which he profes- 
sed his readiness to appear at Constance, in the de- 
fence of his character, and doctrine, both whidi 
he heard had been exceedingly defamed ; and de- 
clared, that if any error should be proved against 
him, he would with great readiness retract it; beg- 
ging only that the faith of the council might be gi- 
ven for his security. 

These papers obtaining no answer, he sot oat 
upon his return to Bohemia. He had the precan- 
tion to carry with him a certificate signed by several 
of the Bohemian nobility then at Constance, testi- 
fying, that he had used all prudent means in Us 
power to procure a hearing. 

But he did not thus escape. At Hirsaw he was 
seized by an ofRcer of the duke of Sultzbach ; who 
though he acted unauthorised, made little donbtof 
the council's thanks for so acceptable a service. 

Reichanthal hath given us a more particular ac- 
count of this matter. <^ At a villoge upon the boc- 
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ieri of the black forest, (saith that strenuous 
defender of the council,) Jerome fell accidentally 
in corr-prtny with some priests. The conversation 
tuniinr; upon the council of Constance, Jerome 
grew warm ; and among other severe things, called 
that asaemblj the school of the devil^ and a ayna" 
gogtie of iniquity. The priests, scandalized at 
this language, gave immediate information of it io 
the chief magistrates of the place, who arrested 
Jerome, and put him into the hands of the duke of 
SuHzbach." This storj hath bj no means an im- 
probable air ; as it is rather characteristic ; though 
Lenfant treats it as a fable. 

The duke of Sultzbach, having gotten Jerome 
in his power, wrote fo the council for directions. 
The council expressing their obligations to the 
duke, desired him to send his prisoner immediate- 
\y to Constance. The elector palatine met him, 
and conducted him in triumph into the town ; him- 
self riding on horseback, with a numerous retinue^ 
who led Jerome, in fetters, by a long chaia 
after him. 

He was brought immediately before the council. 

Here a citation was read to him ; which, it was 

said, had been posted up in Constance, in answer 

to the papers, which he had sent from Iberiing ; 

and he was questioned about his precipitate flight 

from that town. To this he answered, that he YaA 

waited a reasonable time for an answer to his par 

per; but had never heard of any snob answer tifl 

R 
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that moment. He adtled, that if he had heard of 
if, he would have returned to Constance, though 
he had been upon the confines of Bohemia. 

Great wan the clamour which ensued on this de- 
claration. So caj^er was every mouth to open up 
on him, that the impartial spectator saw rather 
the representation of the baiting of a wild beast, 
than a wise assembly enquiring after truth. Nothing 
indeed more disgraceth tlic popish cause, than the 
gross indecency, which, in a manner was authori- 
sed on these solemn occasions. A good cause hath 
never recourse to tumult. 

Among those. Mho clamoured loudest against 
Jerome, we find a person, whom we are unwilling 
to see mixing in such a scene of disorder ; John 
Gerson, chancellor of tJie university of Paris, one 
of the most learned, as well as the most knowing 
men of his time, but without that candour which 
Hstially attends knowledge. With great acrimony 
he reproached Jkromk for the novel opinions he 
hod introduced in Piiris, while he studied there. 
Jkromk answered with equal spirit, that it was 
hard to object opinions of so long a date ; that it 
wai» well known the di^^putations of young students 
were meant rather as the exercise of genius, than 
as strict disquisitions of truth; that no exceptions 
at the time, had been made to the opinions which 
he had maintained; so far from it, that he had 
been honoured with a degree ; but that howeTer, 
if the chancellor would make his objections, he 
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would he readj either to defend or retract what he 
Iiad said. 

As the chancellor was about to replj, an hiun- 
dation of furious language broke in upon their dis- 
course. The rectors particularlj of the universi- 
ties of Cologn, and Heidelburgh, following the 
track of Gerson, made lamentable complaints of 
the pestilent heresies which Jbrohe had maintain- 
ed in those places ; one of them in particular dwelt 
much upon an impious idea he had given of the 
trinitj, comparing it to water, snow and ice. 
Jerome had no opportunitj of answering. A thou« 
Band voices burst out from everj quarter, << Away 
with him : burn him : bum him." 

This confusion continued nearly the space of 
Iialf an hour. Jerome stood amazed at the gross 
indecency of the scene. As soon as he had col* 
lected himself, and could in any degree be heard, 
he looked round the assembly with a noble an*, 
and cried out aloud, << Since nothing can satisfy 
you^but my blood, God's will be done!" 

Thus ended his first hearing. He was carried 
from the assembly into a dungeon, under the cus- 
tody of a guard, till it could be determined hoW to 
dispose of him. 

As he was sitting here, ruminating upon his ap- 
proaching fate, a voice struck him, calling but in 
these words, << Fear not, Jerome, to die in th^ 
cause of that truth, which during thy life, thou 
Jiast defended." Jerome looking up to ^ dark 
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window, from whence the voice seemed to comey 
cried out, <^ Whoever thou art, who deignest to 
comfort an abject man, I give thee thanks for thj 
kind office. I have indeed lived defending what I 
thought the truth : the harder task yet remains, to 
die for its sake: but God, I hope, will support mt 
against flesh and blood." 

This conversation alarmed the guard, who rusk 
ing in discovered the offender. He appeared t9 
be that Maddonwitz, whose services to Huis bx¥9 
already been mentioned. 

The affair was used as a pretence for more M* 
verify against Jerome, who was immediately con- 
veyed to a strong tower, where his hand« being ti- 
ed behind his neck, he was left to languish, we 
are told, in that painful posture, during the space 
of two days, without any aliment, but bread and 
water. 

These severities, and others, which were ix> 
fiicted upon him, were intended to force a recantar 
(ion from him ; a point which the council exceed- 
ingly laboured. Nothing, in the way either of 
promising or threatening, was omitted, which it 
was thought, might be effectual to that end. 

His confinement brought upon him a daageroai 
illness ; in the course of which he sent pressing in- 
stances to the council for a confessor. This afford* 
ed a proper occasion to work upon him ; and he 
was given to understand, upon what terms he 
might be gratified. But he remained immoireahle» 
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The next attempt upon fainiy was immediately 
After the death of Huss. The circumstances of 
that affair were laid before him, and the fatal ex* 
ample pressed home in the most affecting muiaer. 
Jerome listened without emotion ; and answered 
In such resolute language, as afforded little hopes- 
of his sudden conrersion. 

His constancy, however, at length gave way^ 
Flesh and blood could not support him longer^ 
The simple fear of death he withstood ; but to en- 
dure imprisonment, chains, hunger, sickness, and 
even torture, through a succession of many months, 
was too great a trial for human natuve. But 
though he fell in this conflict, yet he fell not, till 
he had made a noble stand.. He was three times 
brought before the council; and having as often 
withstood the fury of intemperate zeal, retired 
master of himself, to the horrors of his dungeon. 

On the eleventh of September his judges first 
had hopes of his recantation* He began to waver; 
and talked obscurely of bia having misunderstood 
the tendency of some of the tenets of Huss. Pro- 
mises and threatenings were now redoubled upon 
him ; and the twentieth was appointed for a more 
ample confession of hi» heresies. He was sounded 
the night before ; but not being yet brought to a 
proper flexibility, another day was appointed. 
That fatal day was the twenty-third of September ;. 
when he read aloud an am{>le recantation, of all the 

epotiona he bad maintained, couched in wordi 

R2 
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directed by the council. In this paper heackaov- 
ledged the erroni of Wiclifl^ and of Himb, eatirdj 
assented to the condemnation of the latter, and 
declared himself^ in every article,, a firm betievcr 
with the church of Rome. 

Having thus acted against his conscience, widi 
a heavy heart he retired from the council. Hit 
chains were taken from him ; but the load was only 
transferred from his body to his mind. Vain 
were the caresses of those about him : they only 
mocked hU sorrow. His prison was now indeed ja 
gloomy solitude. The anguish of his own tiioagfats 
had made it such. 

Paletz, and Du Cassifl, who were the chief maap 
flgers against him, as they had been against HnsSy 
soon observed this change. His recantation, they 
said publicly, came only from his lips ; and they 
determined to bring him to a second hearing. It b 
probable they acted in this business only an under 
part. The pretence for a new trial was a new ac- 
cusation ; some Carmelite friars, just arrived from 
Bohemia, having laid before the council many 
strong articles against Jbrome, which had Jiot 
jet appeared. Paletz taking up the aflSiir, aecaod^ 
ed the Carmelites with great zeal : others again, •■ 
the scheme had been laid, harangued on diffiemt 
articles. 

The managers however of this busuiesa aooa 
found, they were likely to meet with a warmer op* 
gosition than they had imagined. The cardiulj^ 
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particalarly of Cambray and Floreoce, and others 
who had been i^pointed judges by the council in 
the cause of Jerome, exdaimed loudlj against a 
jecond trial. << He hath submitted^ (said tfaej) to 
Ae council ; he hath acknowledged his erixMrs in 
IMBTticular, as well as in general, what can we expect 
nore? Hitherto we have acted with credit : let us 
ttap here, and not suflfer an intemperate zeal for 
truth to carry us beyond the bounds of justice." 

Whether the love of justice was the only motive 
with these cardinals may be questioned. It is probftr 
ble they were influenced by motives of policy alsoh 
The death of Huss had occasioned a greater com- 
jnotion in Bohemia than had been foreseen^ Nothing 
was heard in the streets of Prague, but clamour 
against the council, which was every where repre- 
sented as an assembly of persecutors. The councO» 
it seems, had written a letter, in very smooth lan- 
guage, to palliate the affair of Huss :. but it had 
little effect. On the contrary,, the principal Husa^ 
ites, (for by that name the party became now dia- 
tingnished,) assembled in the church of Bethelem,. 
where they decreed the honour of martyrdom to 
their master. They went farther : they sent a let- 
ter to Constance ; in which, having given ample 
testimony to the merits of Huss, they reproached 
the council with his death ; expressing at the same 
time their devotion to the see of Rome, when the 
confusion, with which it was distracted, should be 
at an endt This letter was signed by fifty-four of 
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the first nobility in Bohemia, and Moratia : Bom« 
Polish lords too subscribed it. Nor was it thought 
that Winceslaus himself, though no way attached 
to the cause of IIuss, had interfered in checking 
the disturbance occasioned by hift death. It is 
certain, he had taken great offence at the council 
for tlie affront, which he thought they had put up- 
on him ; and wanted only an opportunity of shew* 
iuz them how much he was offended. 

From the determined spirit of this letter, it was 
easy to observe the seeds of fire scattered in Bohe- 
mia, which a single breath might excite into flame ; 
and how general this conflagration might become, 
it was impossible to foresee. All well wishers 
therefore to the peace of Christendom, thought it 
prudent to refrain from counsels of an inflamniatory 
kind. 

Among these« it is probable, were the cardinali 
just mentioned : who laboured, with what address 
they were able, to prevent a second trial.^ But 
their endeavours were ineffectual. A torrent of 
zeal and bigotry bore down all opposition. Evea 
the learned Gerson joined in this unmanly clamour; 
and with great indecency employed his pen, aa 
well as his tongue, upon the occasion. A treatise 
of his was made public, in which he shewed how 
little stress could be laid upon the recantation of 
heretics. To such an height ran dissention on this 
occasion, that the cardinal of Cambray was eveft 
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reproached in public, witii haring taken money 
firom the king of Bohemia. 

He, and his colleagues, finding tfaemsef^es una- 
ble to stem so furious a tide, at lei^h gave way to 
it. They entered their protest however against 
these violent proceedings, and laid down the conk- 
mission, with which the council had intrusted them* 
It was immediately taken up, with the general «{► 
probation of all the sealot party, by the pairiardk 
of Constantinople ; who haying sufficiently shewn 
his spirit in the affair of Huss^ was considered m 
a man prepared to go any lengths. 

While these things were in agitation, a faU half 
year elapsed; during which time Jcaoms't ene^ 
mies had influence enough to continue his confino- 
Btent, till some end should be put to the affiur» 

It was not till the May of the year 1416, that 
JsROME was called again before the eouBciL He 
had long been apprized oS the design of bringing 
bim to a second trial, upon some new evidence 
which had appeared. This, amidst all bis distreft- 
ses, was his great consolation ; and he rejoiced at 
an opportunity of acknowledging publicly ibai 
shameful defection, which hung so. heavy upon 
him. 

A little before the day of trial, he was mformed» 
tibat proctors were appointed, by whom he mi^ht 
urge bis defence. But he insisted positively upon 
making no defence in any form, unless the council 
would give him an audience ; and let him amwer 
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for himself. This after much difficultj, and long 
debating, was at length allowed. 

When he jiras brought to an audience, he was 
charged with various articles ; the chief of which 
were, his adherence to the errors of Wicliflf; hii 
having had a picture of that heretic in his chamberi 
arrayed in the common ornaments of a saint — ^his 
counterfeiting the seal of the universitj of Oxford 
in favour of Wicliflf; his despising the authority o( 
the church after excommunication, and his denial 
of transubstantiation. 

Ou all these articles of accusation, and what others 
of less moment were objected to him, he answered 
with great spirit. *< That he thought well of Wic- 
liflf, and of his doctrine, he said, he scrupled not to 
own ; but that he thought him infallible, as seemed 
to be insinuated, was false , that many of his books 
he liad never seen ; and that he could not Bubscribe 
in all points to those he had ; but that in general 
he believed many errors had been laid to his 
charge, of which he was iunocent ; for he was too 
wise a man, he said, to be the author of gross sib- 
surdities, many of which his enemies had inserted 
in his fcreed. With regard to his having had a 
picture of Wicliflf in his possession, he said, it was 
very true; and that he had the pictures likewise 
of many other learned men ; but he remembered not, 
he said, that Wicliflf's portrait was dressed in any 
saint like ornaments; that as to the charge of his 
having counterfeited the seal of the university o£ 
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Cbcford, he had Been, he said, a teatimonial under 
that seal, in favour of Wicliff, which he had been 
made to believe was authentic : he owned too, that 
lie had read it publicly; but that as to his having 
Counterfeited either the seal, or the instrument, he 
was totdly innocent of the charge ; and it rested 
iqion his opponents to prove the allegation. This 
afftur of a false testimonial made much noise, it 
seems, at that time. But from the general tem- 
per of the university it is probable, the instrument 
was authentic ; and the evidence of history con- 
firms its authenticity. Finally, Jerome declared 
solemnly, that he had never despised the authority 
of tlie church : he could prove, he said, that he 
had used every probable method in his power to 
be reconciled to it; and that lastly, he had never, 
either in conversation, or writing, opposed the doc- 
trine of transubstanliation. 

Having thus protested his innocence, he gave 
the council a circumstancial detail of his coming 
fo Constance ; and of all that had since befallen 
him. Then raising his voice, and expressing him- 
self first with some asperity against his accusers, he 
told them, he was now going to lay himself more 
open to them, than he had yet done. He then, 
with great emotion, declared before the whole as* 
sembly, that the fear of death only had induced 
faim to retract opinions, which from his heart he 
maintained; that he had done injustice to the 
memory of those two excellent ttieB^ John Wiclifi> 
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and Jobn Hush ; wIiobc cxampleH he rcrered ; and' 
in whofle doctrine he was defermined to ch'e. He 
conchided with a severe invective against the cler- 
gy; the depravity of whone inaniierM, he Haid, wa« 
now every where notoriouH. 

It may truly be lamented, that the whole of bifl 
speech, on thin ocrariioii, hath not been prenerved. 
It iH Kaid to liave been a model of true eloquence. 
The mirids of \m he:irerH wtira ho captivated with 
it, that, i;i spi((; of fhemselveH, they were atten- 
tive. Once or twice he whh inferrupted; lint the 
infcrriiplcrH pnid H'jverely for their impertinence: 
they w<;re soon IhhIkmI info confimion by the acri- 
mony of hlH hw^un'j:**, and the Hpirit with which he 
fl[M>kc. Ho coll«fcl«d waH he, ho entirely master 
of himself, and of every topic on which he dlfh 
coiirsf;d, tii:if it Hoemed as if heaven had indulged 
liim on this Kolcinii occasion, in the exertion of 
more than natural powers. It is rtaid, that many 
in the coimcil, while he wan Hpcakin?, became no 
prejudiced !n his favour, that they sat with a dread 
upon them, lest he should utter something which 
nii;;lit throw him beyond a possibilily of obtaining 
mv.rcy. 

(lis speech however was not calculated to more 
pi(y. On the same day, or a few days after aen- 
iitnce. passed upon him, by which he waa condemn- 
ed for having held tiie errf>rR of WicliflT; and of 
aposfatizing. lie was immediately, in the naoal 
btyle of[K>pisb affectation, delivered over to tfie 
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ciTil power. As be wag a layman, he had no cere- 
mony of degradation to undergo. The same sort 
^ cap was put upon his head, with which Husv 
liad been adorned; and so attired he was led 1* 
execution. 

When he came to the place, he conid not but 
•mile to see the malice of his enemies appearing in 
u. shape too grotesque for so serious an occasion. 
The post, to which he was chained, was he wen,, it 
seems, into a monstrous^ and uncouth figure of Hubs, 
and ornamented into a ridiculous likeness of him* 

A little before the fire was kindled, he told the 
people, that he believed the established creed, and 
that he knew not for what he aufiered death, unless 
because he had not subscribed to the condemnation 
of Wiclifi*, andof Huss ; which he could not do with 
a safe conscience; because he firmlj believed them 
both to be pious men. 

The wood beginning to blaze, he sang an hymn, 
which he continued with great fervency, till the 
Tory of the fire scorching him, he wa9 heard to cry 
out, ^OliordGodi have mercy upon me ! have 
Hserey upon me I" And a little afterwards,. >< Thoa 
knowest how I have loved thy truth." The wind 
parting the flames, hia body, fall of large blistera, 
exhibited a dreadful spectacle to the beholders ; hia 
lips continued still moving, as if actuated by in- 
tense devotion. During a full quarter of an houi^ 
be discovered the sigM.. not only of life, but of in- 
tellect* £ven his cpemies thoii^ht the rage of his 
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judges pursued him too fari when thej wkw hii 
wretched coverlet, and tlie other miserable gimi* 
ture of his prison, by their order, consumed in the 
fire after him ; and his ashes, as those of Huss had 
been, thrown into the Rhine. 

From this account of the trial, and death of 
Jerome, it seems as if the leading members of the 
council were determined, at any rate, io put bin 
to death* We cannot otherwise see the reason of 
their bringing him to a second hearing. They had 
already obtained a triumph over him* A second 
trial made that again doubtful, which his recanta- 
tion had decided in their favour* But it hath 
been the notorious practice of the church of Rome^ 
in her dealings with capital offenders, to put them 
first to shame, and afterwards to deaths 

Among those, who have treated of the death of 
Jerome, none hath done him more honour than 
Pog^£ the Florentine. The anecdotes of bim pre- 
served by this writer have not yet been laid before 
the reader. As Poggd, was not only a man of 
some eminence, but an adversary likewise to the 
r.ause of Jerome, his testimony is of too mnch 
consequence to be kneeded with the mass of othjsr 
authorities ; and will appear to most advantage bj 
itself. 

This eminent person had been bred in the conrt 
of Rome; and having been secretary under two 
popes, was well instructed in its designs* HeM 
too he had eytty opportunity of gratifying bii te- 
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cliliation for studj; and was versed alike in busi- 
ness, and in letters. He bad a taste for poetrj al- 
so; and gained great credit bj some satirical 
compositions^ which he published in the early 
part of his life. To his other praises he added 
that of an historian. Ilis historj of Florence is 
esteemed an elegant at least, though a partial com- 
position r But the world is most indebted to hini 
as an antiquarian. To his industry we owe many 
noble remains of antiquity, which he redeemed 
from that obscurity, in which barbarism had in- 
Tolved them; particularly the works of Quinc- 
tilian ; which he had the happiness to find com- 
pleat in a ruined monastery. * 

In what capacity he attended the council we 
have no account. As he relates matter of fact on- 
ly, it is of little consequence. The examination, 
and death of Jerome, of which he was an eye 
witness, affected him in so strong a manner, that 
lie gave a full account of both to his friend Aretin 
at Rome, as the most extraordinary events he 
bad met with, during his residence at Constance* 
The reader will consider his letter on this occa- 
sion, as a portrait warm from the life ; and, if not 
a finished picture, at least a very spirited sketch*' 
It was written originally in Latin. The following 
is not meant as a literal translation. Those circum- 
stances, with which the reader hath been already 
made acquainted, in the course of the narrative^ 
are omitted* 
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A hlterfrom Poggi ofFlormue to Lionari^ 

Aretin. 

<< In the midst of a short excorsioo into the couh 
Irjy I wrote to our common friend : from wlioin^ 
i doubt not, you have bad an account of me. 

Since my return to Constance, my attentioa 
hath been wholly engaged by Jerome, the Bohe* 
mian heretic, as lie is called* The eloquence^ anil 
learning, which (his person hath employed ia- Im 
own defence are so extraordinary, that I canaotfa^ 
bear giving you a short account of him» 

To confess the truth, I never knew the art of 
speaking carried so near the model of ancient ^dot 
quence. It was indeed amazing to hear with what 
Ibrce of expression, with what fluency of language^ 
and with what excellent reasoning he answered hie 
adversaries ; nor was I less struck with (he grtfce<r 
fulness of his manner ; the dignity of his action i 
and the firmness and constancy of his whole behft* 
viour. It grieved me to think vo great a man was 
labouring under so altrocious an accusation. Whetb^ 
er this accusation be a just one,. God knows : tat 
myself, I enquire not into the merits of it; reeling 
satisfied with the decision of my anperiora. Bui 
I will just give you a summary of his trial. 

After many articles had been proved agaiBEt 
him, leave was at length ghxn him to anewer esek 
In its order. But Jerome long refused, stremi* 
ously contending, that be had many things to uy 
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preyiousl/ io his defence ; and that he ought first 
to be heard in general, before he descended to 
particulars. When this was over-ruled, '< Here» 
said he, standing in the midst of the assembly, 
here is justice ; here is equity. Beset by my ene- 
mies, I am already pronounced a heretic : I am 
condemned, before I am examined. Were you 
Gods omniscient, instead of an assembly of fallible 
men, you could not act with more sufficiency. Er- 
ror is the lot of mortals ; and you, exalted as you 
are, are subjects to it.. But consider, that the 
higher you are exalted, of thc^ more dangerous 
consequence are your errors.. As for me, I know 
I am a wretch below your notice : but at least con- 
sider, that an unjust action^ in such an assembly,, 
will be of dangerous example.'' 

This, and much more,, he spoke with great ele- 
gance of language, in. the midst of a very unruly 
and indecent assembly :. and thus far at least he 
prevailed ; the council ordered, that he should 
first answer objections ; and promised that he should 
then have liberty to. speak.. Accordingly, all the 
articles alledged against him were publicly read ; 
and then proved; after which he was asked, wheth* 
er he had ought to- object ? It is incredible with 
what acuteness he answered ; and. with what ama- 
zing dexterity he warded off every stroke of his 
adversaries. Nothing escs^edhim : his whole be- 
haviour was truly great and pious.. If he were ia*^ 

ifeed the man bis defence spoke him^ he was so. far.- 

S2 
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from morifiri^ deafli, llial in my ytdprmenty he wah 
not in any (l(;.s;reo ciilpahle. fn a word, lie endeav- 
oured (o prove, dial Hie p;rea(er part of the charge 
Wiis purely the invention ofhiA advenuiries. Among 
oilier thin;;ni, bein;; aceiiHed of hating and defaming 
the lioly Mee, (hepope, the cardinally the prelatefl, 
Hrid the whole CHtate of the clergy, he Htretcbed 
•tilt liis hands, and Kaid, in a most moving accent, 
-^ On which Hide, reverend fathers HhaJI I turn me 
tor rcdreHti ? whom KhaH I implore; ? whose 8i« 
^i.Hlancc ran 1 expect ? which of you hath not this 
fiialicioiis char;;e entirely alienated from me ? which 
ofyoo Iialli it not ch:in;^od from h judge info an h- 
v'Cierafe enemy? It was artfully ^Hedged indeed^ 
■Thoiigli c»tliftr parfM of their charge were of leiamo- 
fuent, my accny.ers might well imagine, that if tfaii 
were fafifened on me, it could not fail of drawing 
upon me the united indignation of my judges/' 

On (he third dayofHiin memorable trial, what 
jiad pant w;im recapitulated; when Jkhomk, hav- 
ing obtained leave, through with some difliculty to 
Apv/dk, began hin oration with a prayer to Ood ; 
whoHe divine aH»!stance he pathetically implored* 
ffe tfii^ii obHcrved, that many excellent men, in 
Ihe iinnalH of hi.story, had been oppresHed by false 
tvitnoMhes, and corndirnined by unjust judges. Be- 
!;inning with profane history, he instanced Ihe 
death of Kocrate#5, the captivity of Plato, the ban- 
iflhment of Anaxagoras, and the unjust sutleringfl 
^f many ofli^rs. JlIq Choo iuBtanced (he mmv- 
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V4Mrthie«, of the old Testameof, in ih» tame cir* 
cumsfances, Moses, Joahua, Daoiely and almoat 
all the prophets ; and lastly those of the nevi John 
the babtist, St. Stephen and others^ who were 
condemned as seditious, prophane or immoral men* 
An unjust judgment, he said, proceeding from a 
hiyic was bad; from a priest, worse; still worse 
<<Tom a -college of priests ; and from a general couo* 
cil, superlatively bad. These things he spoke 
-with such force and emphasis, as kepi cT^ry one'e 
attention awake. 

On one point he dwelt largely. As the merits 
of the cause rested entirely upon the credit of wit* 
nesses, he took great pains to shew that very little 
was doe to those produced against him. He had 
many objections to them, particularly their avowed 
iiatred to him ; the sources of which he so palpably 
laid open, that he made a strong imjurcsaioii upim 
the minds of his hearers; and not a little, shook 
the credit of the witnesses.^ The whole conncH 
was moved; and greatly inclined to pity, .if not. to 
favour him. He added, that he came uhoompeK 
led to the council ; and that neither his life nor 
doctrine had been such, as gave him the least ret- 
son to dread an appearance before them. Differ- 
ence of opinion, be said, in matters of faith had 
ever arisen am<mg learned men ; and was alwaya 
esteemed productive o! truth, rather than of error^ 
where bigotry was laid aside. Such he said wm 

the difference between Austine and Jjwoms.; and 
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though Iheir opinions were not otily dilTerestt hoi 
oontradictorjTi yet the imputalion of heresy wm 
Mever fixed on either. 

Kvery one expected, that he would now either 
relract hiK errors, or at least apologise for thean: 
but nothing of the kind wan heard from him: be 
declared plainly, that he had nothing to retnci* 
He launched out into an high encomium of Huss^' 
calling him a holy man; and lamenting his cru^ 
and unjifst death, ile had armed himself, he saidf. 
with a full resolution to follow the steps of that 
blessed' martyr; and to suffer with constancy what- 
ever the malice of his enemies could indict*. ** The 
perjured witnesses, (said he) who have appeared 
sgftinst me, have woti. their cause : but let them re* 
member they have their evidence once more (a 
give before a tribunal, where falshood can. be no> 
disguise.'' 

It was impossible to hear this pathetic speaker 
without emotion. Every ear was captivated ; and. 
every heart touched. But wishes in hb favour 
were vain ; he threw himself beyond a possibility 
of mercy. Braving death, he even provoked the 
Ten'j;eance which was hanging over him. ** If tlmt 
holy martyr, (said he, sfieaking of Uuss,) used the 
clergy with disrespect, liis censures were not level- 
led at them as prieHtSi but as wicked men. lie saw 
with indignation those revenues, which had beoAi 
dcHigned for charitable ends, expeuded upon jga^ 
geaulry and riott" 
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Through this wh<de oration he shewed jtoiMt 
amaziDg strength of memorjr* He. had beenjCOB* 
Sned ahnost a year in a dungeon: the seyerity oC 
which usage he complamed of, but in the languagja 
•f a great and good man. In this horrid place h^ 
was deprived of books and- pqier. Yet notvitb* 
standing this, and the constant aniuety, which must 
have hung over him, he wa» at no move kes^foK 
pfoper authorities-, and quotations^ thaa if he l|ad 
spent the intermediate time at leisure-in-hisstudjr* ^ 

His Toice was sweet, distinct, and full : hi^ iUh 
tion every way the most proper either to expres* 
indignation, or to raise pity ; though he made na ef« 
feeted application to the passions of his audience. 
Firm, and intrepid, he stood- before the connpfl^ 
collected ra himself^ and not only oontemniffj^- hut 
seeming even desirous of ^ath«.- The greateft 
character in ancient story could not posaibl|y gn 
beyond him. If there ia any justice in history thiff 
man wilt be admired by all posterity. I speak: UQf 
of his ertoTfr: let these rest with hiou What I 
admired was his- leanuag, his elo^jpience, andanu^ 
ii^ acuteness. God knows whether these .things 
were not the ground work of his ruin* 

Two days were aUowied him for reflection y dp* 
ring which time many persons of consequence, aod 
particularly my lord cardinal of Florence, endeavr 
oured to bring him to a better mind; But persisting 
obstinately in his errors, he was condemned as au 
heretic. 
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With a cheerful conntcnancei and more than 
stoical constancy^ he met his fate ; fearing neither 
death itself, nor the horrible form, in which it ap« 
peared. When he came to the place, he pulled 
oflThiff upper garment, and made a ahort prayer^ at 
the atake ; to which he watf aoon after bound with 
wet corda, and an iron chain ; and incloaed aa b%fa 
as hia breaat with faj^ta. 

OliMcrving the executioner about to aet /ire ttt 
the wood behind hia back, he cried out, *<briif 
thy torch hither. Perform thy office before my 
fece. Had I feared death. I might have avoided 
it." 

A a the wood began to blaze he aang an hym8| 
which the violence of the flame scarce interrupted* 

Thus died thia prodigioua man. The epithet 
la not extravagant. I waa myself an eye witneaa 
of his whole behaviour. Whatever hia life may 
have been, hia death, without doubt, is a noble 
leaaon of philosophy. 

Hut it ia time io finish this long epiatle. Yoo 
will aay I have had some leisure upon my hands: 
and to aay the truth, I have not much to do here* 
This will, r hope, convince you, that greatneaa ia 
not wholly confined to antiquity. You will think 
m^ pf;rhaps tedious ; but I could have been 



* FUriM i^fnibuM leneraluM t-tt )tolvm n--- tli the ort^inal.) This 
n^rlftiniy tniiH' h^'v- nticn n (nUf -.n v.r\trf. M.ion of Mm praying 
vifh hiM fficfi turntd Imrardt ihf. nlakt. liiil olh^r liiHtorUns^ om 
Po(et;«>% niitborily, hare taken op the ootion, that he^ayed 
19 /Ac ttakn. 
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prolix on a subject so copious. Farewell^ mj deap 
Leonard. " 

Constance^ May 20* 

Such was the testimony borne to an adrersarj 
bj this ingenuous papist. His friend Aretin was 
less candid. *^ Tou attribute more, sajs he, to this 
man, than I could wish. You ought at least write 
more cautiouslj of these things." And indeed, it 
is probable, Pogge would have written more cau* 
liouslj, had he written a few days afterwards. But 
his letter is dated on the very daj on which Je* 
BOME suffered, and came warm from the writer'9 
heart. It is sufficiently plain, what Pogge himself 
thought of the council, and its proceedings. Hi9 
encomium on Jeromi;, is certainly a tacit censure 
ei them* 
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LN *jifr ^Mt^ 7^ J^hff I1a»s and Jerome of 
pw.^.ie If? Vrfv* tiSvfl: rr^it in'^tancei of Ihe tio- 
itvn.^ JuW *3j jft*ji.-tr \?»i' ?r* rvuccil of Conbtaiice« 
TV". ^iu'^K'^ni tertcrrt:-.'** Bppeirrd read^ to em- 
bt"^.-r u/ 1b^Mlr•»^<«w t/!v *v ru9 «oj ien^thiy to et« 
VsOi:!9ii .irr ' • -iihi v ..rf v'jfir v&^irch of Rome. The 
htK -1 2."?*. » -rvbh^*:* vi'v^vr *jct««rf of divorder and 
r>iau, « iit.1 tty^ii. W •^^vp«li^;*«^i w tbenatimJ coo- 

fit.- '•:»u 'i,i-Vi»; a' \^.:^ -r-T.-rKKr'. penmo was John 
Ik. r**.*. 7i:», » T'>: ^vrt".f3-r* Zi^^A vaa given him 
'>-.«.! 3i.* 1.1 • nu *AM*. »a ir.^?; i^i vord, hi the 
>..2*...t«2<i al'i^•lilt:•:: H^'nsf • n^. w^ie ejred. Ue vai 
iL «.£. '■'. .1. ':^iit:fi«i^ x,i*n A )i £.4«^ Eiivuijy remark- 

\ K rtu'^:' W-. A'3i»^ xtr: Z.ft^-ft ¥«» iotrodiiced 

•, ^» ...s-.li.ia, »a»-ui Ik •r:"'.-i»i IS" 12^ Ca|MH:it/ of 

. c^..;. }\XK ?ciiiu; ir*:«: A t Mi^ecuott to iJie ca- 

.. ^. .,^.? uik. X Tiiiiii i>i:;i»««ii'n A* 'jiss . yn^Bce, tie gaTe 
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t^nntiy, with a resolution to seek his fortune 
abroad. His intention was to enter into some mili« 
tary service; having from his earliest youth dis- 
covered a strong inclination to the profession of' 
ar-nas. 

He lived some time in Denmark, and afterwards 
in lower Saxony ; but we find him not in any em- 
ployment, till the breaking out of the wars with 
Poland, against the knights of the Teutonic order. 

The Poles embracing Christianity earlier than 
their neighbours, suffered from some of them a 
sbrt of national persecution. The irruptions of the 
Prussians were particularly formidable ; with which 
hardy people they waged a long and unsuccessful 
war. At length finding themselves reduced, they 
called to their assistance the knights of the Teuto- 
nic order ; by whose alli^ce being strengthened, 
they soon brought their enemies to terms. 

To recompense these foreigners, or more pro- 
bably to fulfil a previous engagement, they allow- 
ed them to settle in Poland, and distributed lands 
among them. But the Poles had soon reason to re- 
pent of their civility^ These insolent inmates 
made eariy encroachments upon their benefactors ; 
and matters proceeding to extremity, a bloody war 
broke out Neither side had much reason to boast, 
till the year 1410; when the knights sufiered a 
total defeat: their grand master was killed, and 
their whole army very severely handled. 

Zisc Ay who had entered, at the beginning of the 

T 
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war into the service of the king of Poland, disliBr 
guished himself greatlj in this battle. He led a 
battallion in that wing»which first turned the fortune 
of the day. The king presented him with a purse . 
of ducats for his services; and accompanied his. 
liberality with a badge of honour. 

The Polish generals however not pursuing their 1 
victory as they ought, the knights so far collected 
themselvesi as to enter with a good fitce into nego- 
ciation. A treaty was soon afterwards concluded ; 
and ZiscA finding his sword of no farther use in 
Poland, returned into Bohemia; where we meet 
him again, notwithstanding his former prejudices* 
in the court of Winceslaus ; and in office about his 
person. 

Upon the tragical fate of Hirss, which threw all 
Bohemia into confusion, no one felt more acutely 
than ZiscA. He did not however vent his indig* 
nation, like others, in clamour and tlireateninj; liih 
giiage ; it sat in a melancholy gloom npon his browi 
and sunk into his heart. The king, we are told* 
seeing him, from a window of the palace, walking 
in a thoughtful posture, asked him^ upon what la* 
rious subject he was meditating ? << Upon the bloody 
affront, answered Zibca, which your nuijesty'e 
subjects have suffered at Constance." << It is truep 
replied Winceslaus ; but, I fear, it is neither in 
your power, nor in mine, io revenge it." Tliis 
circumstance, we are told, first inspired Zisc a with- 
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' a resolution to assert the religious liberties of his 
Gonntrj. 

Besides the affair of Constance, he wanted not 
ether motiTes to incite him to this enterprise. 
Though a man of no great knowledge in matters of 
diTinity, he had sagacity enough to see (he neces- 
sity of a thorough reformation in the discipline of 
^thfi church* He had conceived likewise a steady 
dislike to the clergy ; founded more upon the cor« 
-mption of their lives, than of their doctrine. We 
are toid too, he had personal cause of resentment ; 
a favourite sister having been debauched by a monk* 

But with whatever zeal Zisca and his friends 
were animated in private, in public they observed 
m commendable temper. While the council still 
sat, they had hope that some healing expedient 
'might be found. Were the fathers there assem- 
bled in earnest, it was impossible, they imagined, 
i>ut something would be done to remove abuses, 
and allay distempers, become, now so flagrant and 
alarming. They resolved however to wait the event. 

With these vain hopes they were deluded, till 
■the dissolution of the council, in the beginning of 
the year 1418. Theur eyes were now fully opei^ 
•ed. That great assembly of christian bishops, 
from the result of whose councils, a full reforma* 
Hon of all abuses was expected, were so far from 
answering those sanguine hopes, that they left 
things very little better than they found them; ma- 
ny things worse, as sanctified by a new authority. 
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*< Thug ended, (says the impartial LenfSuit, in th 
conclusion of his history,) the famous council i 
Constance ; in which it cannot be denied, but thi 
^ome things were done truly commendable, thoug 
that assembly by no means answered the genen 
expectation of the world. It condenmed men, wb 
at worst were only somewhat too forward in thei 
steal against abuses, which all serious men ackno? 
fed;;ed, and which even the council itself disa] 
proved. It spared errors likewise^ which certaii 
ly tended to the destruction of all true religioi 
But what placed it in the worst light, were the fei 
bip cfTorts it made towards a reformation of tli 
clergy ; though it is evident, from the testimony i 
all writers, thai the reformation of the clergy Wf 
the avowed, and princip;d end it had in view/' 

The council being dissolved, the beads of th 
reforming party in Bohemia knew what they ha 
now to expect. They knew they had nothing i 
depend upon for the preservation of their religioi 
liberties, but their own strength, and spirit. 

If any hope of favour from the court of Rom 
6tili remained, it was wholly dissipated by a lette 
which the new pope, Martin the fifth| sent inl 
Bohemia, soon after his election. This le 
ter was directed to the Hussites, whom l 
charges with many and great heresies. In partici 
lar, he tells them, they had trampled upoa th 
statutes of the saints, and the ceremonies of tfa 
church; that they had celebrated the feats of Joh 
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'BimSf and Jerome of Prague ; that the sacrament 
.under both species had been administered amoi\g 
them ; and, in one word, that the church was neyer 
worse treated under Nero, than it had been by 
them. He still however gives them hopes of fa« 
Tour, if they would return a^n within their ancient 
pale ; but threatens, if they continued obstinate, to 
cut them off entirely from the church, and giv-e 
. them as a prey to their enemies.. 

Martin not resting his cause entirely upon this 

letter, sent the cardinal Dominichi, as his legate, 

mto Bohemia.. This minister soon informed hin;^- 

self of the temper of the country; and,.after a short 

and fruitless negociation, wrote letters to the pope, 

and to the emperor Sigismond, (who claimed the 

•crown after Winceslaus, and was of course greatly 

interested in the affair,) acquainting them, it was in 

^ain to expect any submission from that country, 

through means,Jess effectual than. open force. 

During this negociati<Hi,the heads of the reform- 
ing party, foreseeing the evil at a distance, concert-* 
^d measures for their safety.. In, the summer of 
the year 1418 they had a general meeting at the 
castle of Wisgrade; the design, of which was, to 
deliberate on.the beat means of preserving the li- 
berties of the ^church of Bohemia. They had no 
reverence for the pope ; . and very little for the em- 
peror : with their own sovereign tliey were desir- 
ous of keeping terms. . Their first resolution there- 
fbre was, to sound the inclination of Winceslaus,. 

Ta. 
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that capricious prince having yet given them, no 
certain evidence either of his favour or aversion* 
With this vieir, thej sent deputies to the king; 
who in the name of the assembly, acquainting him 
with the increasing numbers of their sect, reiquested 
the use of more churches. 

. Winceslaus was surprised rather at tlie spirit in 
which the request was made, than at the request 
itself. He was disatisfied, as much as they wece, 
with the aflkir of Constance ; but he chose to have 
the resentment due upon that occasion to appear as 
coming from himself^ and he had no inclination^at 
this time, to show it. On the other hand^ heve 
'^was a violent party, which would take no denial; 
whose strength he knew as well as his own compar- 
ative weakness ; and- though it was hard toF a mon- 
arch to receive law from his subjects, (for he could 
not but consider their request as a demand,) yet 
the remembrance of past misfortunes had. taught 
bim to put many restraints upon himself. 

Agreeable to this perplexity, and to the darkness 
of his own character, he answered the deputies 
evasively. He was greatly inclined, he said^ to 
favour them ; but disapproved passion and tumult. 
He required them therefore to rely upon, his ho* 
nour ; and as a pledge of their good intentions, to 
deposit their arms with him. 

With this answer the deputies returned. It was 
by no means satisfactory ; and the more violent 
were for breaking all measures forthwith* Ttt^ 
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-Abates of thesis fierce spirits becoming tumultuom^,. 
S&iseA suddenly starting up, cried out, gentlemen^ 

•^ I have long known the king, and am thoroughly^ 
acquainted with his temper: arm yourselves and 

-follow me/' Thus attended he stood before Win- 
ceslaus : << Behold, (said he,) a body of your ma- 

'jetty's faithful subjects; we have brought our 
arms, as you commanded : shew us your enemies: 
mid you shall have reason to acknowledge, that our 
weapons can be. in no hands m(M*e faithful to you, 

•than in those, which hold them.." In a capricious, 
unprincipled mind, a sudden, evasion bath often the 
weight of argument. It had on this occasion*. 
Struck with the heroic language, and appearance o£ 
these brave men, the king cried out, <^ Take your 
arms, gentlemen, and use them properly.." This 
action first recommended Zisca to the- confideyace 
«f his party; and gave an earnest of those strokes 
«f policy, which his mind, fruitful of expedients,, 
was afterwards found so capable of displaying.. 

The restraint however, which Wioceslaus put 
jipon the reformers was^soon reiQpv^d. Tired with, 
tiie past, and dreai^ng the future, which he saw 
approaching in a storm,, that unhappy priace at 
length gave way to the anguish of his spirit,, and 
sunk under a weight of grief., His death was ac- 
celerated by a violent fit of passion, in the agon^ 
of which he expured ; leaving it a contest among 
historians, whether the man or the prince w^ 
39[ore contemptible in his character 
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Upon the death of Winceslaus, the crown of Bo* 
hernia was cktimed, as hath been said» by hb bro« 
ther the emperor Sigismond* Th» claim made aa 
entire change in the system of the reformers. Thej 
BOW saw their civil, as well as religious libertiet m 
danger ; and came to an unanimous resdution to 
oppose the emperor at the hazard of their lives* 
They were pursuaded they had a constitutioad 
right to elect their own prince ; and against Sigis- 
mond they had many objections* The share he 
had in the business of Constance had rendered 
him odious to the whole reforming party. But hk 
avowed principles in favour of the court of Booie» 
were the grand obstacle* 

On the other hand, the friends of the emperoTi^ 
at the head of whom was the queen dowagerp who 
had been appointed regent,, took measorea to sup* 
port his title. They proclaimed him at Prague} 
administered oaths to those in office about the court;. 
and removed such. as. were thought ill affected to. 
his government.. 

The reformers, unwilling to- give the queen any 
advantage by their delay, took arms without Cu- 
ther hesitation; and chusing Zisga theur, general, 
declared war against all the adherents of the emper- 
or, and upholders of the tyranny of the church of- 
Rome. 

The regular clergy felt the first ettech of this 
eommofion* These, wherever found, Zisca treat- 
ed with sufficient severity. << Let US| said he, .ett. 
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couraging his men, drive these fatted hogs from 
their sties.'' 

The queen regent alarmed at these proceedmgs, 
wrote an account of them to the emperor ; intreat- 
ing speedy aid, and assuring him, the insurrection 
was by no means trivial. 

Sigismond was, at that time, engaged m an ex* 
pedition against the Turks ; and could not immedi- 
ately, without some discredit, turn his arms to- 
wards Bohemia. The queen, thus left to herself, 

I 

exerted a spirit proportioned to the emergence ; and 
drawing together what troops she was able, strength- 
ened the works of Prague, and shut herself up in 
it with a good garrison. She was well assure^ 
however, the city was not wholly hers, the new 
town being chiefly inhabited by reformers. With 
great skill therefore she fortified all the avenuesj 
which led from one town to the other ; and in par^ 
ticular the bridge over the Muldaw. 

The standard of the reformers* having been eree- 
ted only a few weeks, Zisca found himself at the 
head of 40^000 meta ; a body of troops less fornti* 
dable for their numbers, than for their martial ar- 
dour. Well knowing that action is the life of t 
tumultuary army, he took the field without delay ; 
and finding himself in wai^t of garrisons, for almost 
every fortress in the kingdom was in the hands of 
the imperialists, he resolved to open the campaign 
by the siege of Pilsen. This town lay convenient- 
ly for him^ as it was in the midst of a country 
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greatly devoted to hig interest* Here his troopt 
first signalized their courage. Though few of then 
bad seen action before, they mounted the wall 
like veterans; and after a short dispute became 
masters of the fortress* ZiscA having added to 
its works, put a garrison into it, and made it a 
place of arms. 

From hence he sent out partieSi and took in the 
castles, and strong holds in the neighbourhood: 
so that in a little time he found all the south weft 
part of Bohemia in his hands ; and his army greatly 
increased by these conquests. 

While ZiscA was thus employed, his friends in 
Prague were endeavouring their utmost to make 
themselves master of that city. Notwitfastandiqg 
the watchful eye, which was continually upon 
them, they had their private meetings; and having 
formed a scheme, they made a desperate attempt 
to pass the Muidaw, where that river divideiy 9t 
the isle of St. Benedict. The encounter was 
sharp and bloody : the imperialists however main* 
tained Iheir post.. 

The reformers, not discouraged, made their next 
attempt upon the bridge. Here they fought 
incredible firmness, and with more success, 
days, and five nights, with little intermission, the 
dispute lasted : during which time, both parties as 
may be imagined, suffered greatly; and some of 
the fairest buildings of the town, particularly the 
great council chamber were destroyedt The re- 
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Araers at length carried their point ; and the im*- 
perialists took shelter in the castle. 
' The emperor was now alarmed in earnest. He 
withdrew his troops suddenly from the confines of 
Turkey, and making ha»ty marches towards Bohe- 
una with part of his cavalry, appointed his army 
to follow his route* 

At Brin in Moravia he halted ; and being greatly 
d^irous of bringing matters to a fair accommoda- 
ttony sent deputies to Prague to treat of peace. 

At the head of these deputies was Caspar Selic« 
me of the most accomplished statesmen of his 
time. His father was a German, and his mother 
an Italian. From these he inherited the good 
qualities of each people ; the solidity of the one ; 
the insinuating manners of the other; and the char- 
acteristic foibles of neither* 

This artful minister put the emperor's affairs in- 
to a hopeful train. He managed all parties with 
such dexterity, convincing them how much it was 
their interest to coalesce ; that he soon brought oh 
a treaty. As a preliminary, Zisca gave up Pil- 
neUf and all the other fortresses he had taken. He 
seems indeed to hare been influenced by the citi- 
zens of Prague; who, having seen their town mis- 
erably harrassed in the late commotions, were al- 
ready weary of the dispute. 

In this hopeful way were the affairs of the em- ' 
peror, when an unhappy letter, which he wrote to 
the magistrates of Prague, ruined all. In this let^ 
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ter, after congrahilating them on the prospect of % 
speedy peace, which he mentions as an event equal- 
ly advantageous to all parties, he tells them, he 
hopes, they shall Ticver have occasion to repedt 
the confidence they had placed in him ; and pro- 
mises to govern, after the model of his father, the 
emperor Charles. Whether by governing after the 
model of his father, Sigismond meant only in civil 
matters, which is most probable ; or whether he 
insinuated his intention with regard to religion, it 
is certain he expressed himself either negligently 
or imprudently. It was presently caught up and 
propagated among the reformers, whose watchful 
ears were alarmed by the least sound of danger^ 
that the emperor had at last 4lealt honestly with 
them ; that he had now shewn his full intentioa ; 
that he could not even keep on the disguise, till he 
had them fairly in his power; but, they thanked 
God, they had yet time to take other measures. 

If any thing was wanting, after this imprudent 
letter, to ruin the interests of Sigismond in Bohe- 
mia, his impolitic behaviour afterwards completed 
the work. Having put the treaty of Prague, aa he 
hoped, on a good footing he went to Breslaw • 
where, it seems, the spirit of Zibca had diSuied 
itself; and the citizens had shewn some zeal in his 
cause. They opened their gates however to the 
emperor ; and received him with great appearance 
of devotion. Sigismond, instead of taking theie 
half formed subjects under his protection, and ca< 
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ressing them with tenderness, was impropcrlj ad- 
Tised to make a strict enquiry after the authors of 
the late disturbances, many of whom he treated 
with severity enough. The impolitic monarch was 
unacquainted with the spirit of these men : he had 
not yet learned, that persecution in co shape could 
subdue them ; and that nothing could work upon 
them, but gentle treatment, and great toleration. 

The conduct of Sigismond at Breslaw was an 
alarm bell from one end of Bohemia to the other* 
Not a man but was ready to take arms. " What ! 
shall we see ourselves tamely slaughtered like 
sheep ? liCt us shew this haughty tyrant, that we 
are not yet victims destined to his knife«'' 

The high spirit, which was thus raised among 
the reformers, soon shewed itself in action* Their 
first attempt was on the castle of Prague ; of the 
town they were already in possession* This strong 
fortress was maintained for the emperor by Zin- 
cho, a German officer, in whom the queen had 
great confidence. But he deceived h«r expectft- 
tioOi ZiscA, who knew the governor's foible, bid 
80 high for his virtue, that he became master of the 
castle without striking a blow. 

Sigismond by this time saw bis errors ; and hadl 

only left, if possible, to retrieve them. The hopes 

of peace, he observed, had greatly dissipated the 

tumultuary army of the reformers. He resolved 

therefore to attack them with what troops he had 

about him, which consisted only of a few regiments 

U 
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of horse, the gross of hiHarmy not being yet arrir- 
0(1; and, if posKifilc;, (o crui^li ihcmf before tbej 
con) (I well aHHoriiite. 

Hut ZiHCA, Hiiinciently upon Iiih guard, retreated 
iiefure his unnkilful enemies into a inountainoufi and 
rocky nounUy^ where he knew their horHO would 
only l)C an incurnbranrf; io them. Having thus 
rJiosen iiis ground, he drew up hm Hmall army, 
which was romposed entirely of infsujlry, in a \try 
advanlageous manner; and on the nineteenth of 
August, 1 1*20, preseiited himself to the enemy. 

TJie imperialists saw their danger, but knew not 
how to avoid it. To figJjt on horseback wan im- 
prarlicable: to relieaf, l)are!y possible. Dinmount- 
ing they formed on foot. lUit Zisca neconding 
his conduct willi his bravery, fell on them with 
such irresiKfible fury, that they were immediately 
thrown into confusion ; and were all either cut in 
piece;^ on (he spot, or slaughtered in the defiles. 

Tlut fafjulons writers of Ihosc times attribute this 

lictory to a very iniprobabh; de\ice of ZfscA. He 

ordered the woiiK^n, we are infoj'nipd, who attend- 

lid his camp, io shew their haudkerchiefa and 

apronx in the fiont of the army, in which the spurt 

of tiie imperialists being intangled, the reformeni 

had un easy victory. 

ZiHCi, whose army daily increased, purauing 
iiU coiHjiicsf, aj)peared suddenly before Auaca. 

This town had liffle favour Io expect, having al' 

ways treated the reformers with more (ban usual 
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sieverlty ; at the instigation chiefly of Ulric, the 
governor, a man of a savage disposition. The for- 
mality of a siege not suiting the circumstances of 
ZiscA, he made a general assault; and after a 
sharp dispute carried the town. He gave orders, 
the same day to set it on fire, and lei'el it with the 
ground ; leaving behind him a monument of his 
vengeance, ill becoming the cause in which he 
fought. The unhappy Ulric, falling into his handtf, 
was put to an ignominious death. 

ZiscA employed the short respite, which his 
enemies, at this time allowed him, in fortifiing a 
camp. Though the summer was wearing apace, 
yet he had reason to expect the emperor would lie 
quiet only till he had collected his troops* The 
push, he doubted not, would be vigorous ; and if 
any sinister event should await hioi, he foresaw, 
that all would be ruined, if he had no retreat. PiK 
sen he had given up : Prague indeed was in his 
hands ; but Prague was a divided town ; too ex- 
tensive for a garrison, and too populous. 

Near Bechin, the provincial town of its circle, 
about 40 miles south of Prague, an arm of the 
MuldaWy winding round a craggy hill, forms a pen- 
insula, the neck of which is scarce thirty feet 
broad. The hill itself is accessible on one side 
only. This was the j^ace which Zisca chose for 
his camp ; a place, which nature had nobly fortifi- 
ed to his hand. The declivity he assigned to his 
companions, on which they pitched their tenis ; at 
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Uic siinuiut he erected liiH own ; inclosing the whoit 
wilii Si ;;<>i>il raijiparf ; and forlifling the neck of 
ihe peninsuliL wifli a broad ditcli, and two Mtrong 
lowers, fji time tlicHC tentn became liouBCS, hk 
own pa\ilion a casMe, and the rampartH and ditcb- 
cH, impregnable wallH. To this fortreHM he gave the 
name of Talxir, alluding to the hill on which it 
stood. It makcH, at this day, an appearance ia 
the maps of Bohemia. 

While ZiscA waH employed in this buRinesR, he 
had intelli;;encey that a body of imperial horse lay 
in the neiglibf>ijrhood, observing his motions, lie 
look his opportunity) and surprising them at midr 
jiight, surrounded the village in which they were 
quartered ; and made tiic whole parly, consisting 
of a flior]s:)rid mcUf prisoners of war. 

^J'he ?M:lion was frininjEf, but bad consequences, 
which ZiscA did not foresee. He had long want- 
ed a liody of hoi'.se, which, in (he necessity of bis 
;i flairs, he iiad never been able to raise ; and thought 
(ije Ktiifs of armour and horses, which on this oc- 
*:asion, fell into his hands, were a very valuable 
prize, as they might be<:ome a good foundation for 
fi body of cavalry ; without which he never after- 
wards took the fiehl. He wus himself an cxcelleflt 
Jiorsemaji, fond of horses, and of th.e nuinagement 
of them; and if in any one part of the general's 
duty he laid himself more particularly out, it seems 
to hiiv«* been in that of foniiiug his cavalry. 

'.Phe jitt<-ntion of Zisct, was, sit that time, for 
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ft few dajs engaged in a very extraordinarj man* 
ner. An enthusiastic Picard; or, as others call' 
him, a Fleming of the name of Picard, leaving his 
own country, and passing the Rhine, wandered into 
Bohemia. On his journey, he had drawn many 
followers of both sexes after him ; whom he de- 
ceived by a strange volubility of rliapsody ; and 
pretences to a power little less than almighty ; of 
which he seemed to give many very surprising 
instances. Whatever his impo2« lures were, they 
were sufficiently adapted to the credulity of his 
followers ; with whom, and such proselites as lie 
gained in the country, he seized an i/»land upon the 
IVIuldaw, not far from Tabor, were he settled in 
the form of a society.. 

Here he began to unfold his doctrines ; which 
differed little from those of the old Adamites, and 
were in a high degree impious and detestible* He 
declared, himself the son of God, called himself 
Adam,, and. professing he was sent to revive the 
law of nature^ made his religion to consist chiefly 
in the entire disuse of cloaths, and in the free in^ 
dulgeuce of promiscuous lust. The children thus 
bom, were accounted free; all mankind besides- 
were considered as slaves. 

• These vile sectaries soon became a general pest. 
Among their other horrid extravagancies, they 
made an excursion into the country, and put to 
the sword not fewer than 200 of the peasants : 

U 1 
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*^ they were BlaveH, and did not denervo ilut 
breath of God/' 

ZiflCA beiii": now at lekiire, wan eatiljr wrought 
on by (he ilcrtire» ot* (he country, to extirpale 
Ihese execrable wrelchea. The peasantt famish* 
in^ boa(h| he invaded (he inland ; and the Adamlloi^ 
except a few, who died in arma, were all tikea» 
'l^hey were ef|iially involved in guilt, and, after a 
rcryHuininiiry form ufjitKt ice, were all put to doatht. 

While ZiflcA was thuM eniu;ap;ed, the emperor 
»vaH mukin;:; prcparationH for a rnorc formidable at* 
lenipl than he h:id yet mnde, Ilouaed by the 
late Hixcce%HCH of liin an(:&;;oniHf, he began now tft 
ihink the aflfair grew Hcrioiis ; and liaving drawn to* 
v^ethcr hifl whole forcr^, and prenHed into his eervieo 
A body of Bf lcfiian<4, he ciilered Boheinie, on the 
Hide of Olatz; whi<:h town, with many other pfai* 
c.eH, Hubmitted. In a (aw tiayrt, ho arrived before 
Prague, and encamped within lialf a league of the 
riry. Ah he had many friendH in (tie place, ho 
ithoHe to make Im dnU effort in the way of nego- 
cintion. 

Upon the earlieHt newH of the emperors march* 
ZiKCA, v/ith a!i er|iial army, was in motion. Ho 
was Kccn;tly ^jad to licar, that Sigifimond had 
made an attempt on Praf^ue ; not doubting bnt ho 
noTjJd be obli;^ed to WKHte the remaining part of 
the Hummer in a friiifleHs Hiege. It was mattof 
fherefiire of equal concern and aMtoninhment to 
hiuiy to t^ee from the heigiitn, om he approachcit 
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the iovm^ the emperor's standard erected on die 
castle. He was soon informed^ that Sigismond 
had followed the example^ which himself had set; 
and opon a good understanding with the governor^ 
had found the means erf* introducing 4000 men into 
that fortress, the erening before. He was inform- 
ed too, that the Imperialists had made an attempt 
upon the town that mornings and were in hopes of 
mastering it, before relief should arrive. 

ZiscA had now an opportunity of displaying his 
great talents. Upon reflection he began to hope^ 
that if the town only could hold out, he might yet^ 
by an after-game, recover all. Being acquainted 
with every defile, and spot of ground in the neigh- 
bourhood, he harrassed the Imperialists with con- 
tinual alarms, beat them from their works, seized 
every post as they deserted it, and allowing theffi 
only a very disadvantageous field of battle, which, 
it had been ruin to accept, obliged the whole body 
of them at length to retire into the castle. He had 
now completed half his work : what remained was 
as expeditiously performed. With great art and 
industry he so entirely blockaded the place, that 
the emperor in the same instant saw the necessity, 
and the impracticability of a retreat. 

Sigismond was now in great perplexity. Pent 
up in straitened quarters, with a numerous garri« 
son, no magazines provided, and no prospect of 
i*elief, he had nothing before him, but famine and* 
pestilence; or^ what he dreaded a&muchiuieitfaer>. 
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the vengeance of Zisca, who would eertaini/ 
make him pay the ntmost price of (he advantage 
he had gained. Full of these racking thonghtii^ 
he put on however an air of composed dignity^ 
which no man could better assume; and to divert 
Ihc melancholy of those about him, and iutoiEiette 
the imaginations of tliO' soldiery^ he ordered Mttr 
Nclf to be crowned king of Bohemia* Tbia vata 
piece of pageantry was performed by the ardih 
bishop of Prague, who Iiad throwa himaelf nnder 
his protection. The marquis of Brandenburgii^ 
the elccf or of Saxony, and the archduke of Aaf-> 
tria, who served under Sigi^mond, assisted at tho; 
ceremony. 

ZrscA's joy, upon this happy crisis of hift aC^ 
fliirs, passed the bounds of his usual moderation*. 
<* Now, my friends, he would say to his oflkeray it 
is ours to give law. From this glorious day, let 
Bohemia boast Ihe establishment of her libertiM." 
In the mean time he omitted nothing of lua- accBSii 
lomed vigour. His works were carried on with. 
unabated ardour :.he visited every post himself and. 
hourly expected, as the reward of his labouri, that; 
his prey would fall into his hands.. 

But Zisca's conduct, able as it was, was ineiff^. 
fcctual. Sigismond summoned all his fortitude ; 
and knowing he had nothing to. depend on but tilt. 
edge of his sword, in circumslaucesi which would, 
have added strength to the feeble, he determined, 
to hazard all upon one desperate push* lie hail. 
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the best intelligence, from his friends in the citjr, 
#f all that passed in Zisca'b quarters ; which he 
soddenlj attacked at midnight, with all his forces, 
where he was well informed the post was weakest* 
The Taborites, bj which name Zisca's adherents 
began now to be distinguished, were not surprised. 
Both sides fought, like men, who had their religion, 
and liberty at stake. The emperialists in. the end 
preyailed bj mere superioritj of numbers; and 
opened the pass, before any reinforcement could 
arrive. 

The rising sun discovered the slaughter, and 
horrible confusion of the night; and did full credit 
to the bravery of the Taborites, who with a hand* 
ful of men had resisted an army : and Zisc a, though 
unfortunate, made such an impression upon his ene* 
mies, by the firmness of his troops, as was never 
afterwards forgotten. 

Some authors relate, that Sigismond escaped by 
means of a very extraordinary stratagem. He got 
together a quantity combustibles, in which h<l 
mixed a drug of such a nature, that when fired, it 
emitted a most pestilential stench. The smoke of 
this, say these writers, being driven in the faces 
of the enemy, occasioned them immediately to 
abandon their post. This improbable tale seems 
to have arisen, from the emperor's making Us at- 
tack under the cover of smoke ; or invented from 
a belief, that Zisca could not be conquered by 
any ordinary means. 
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The fOBtf which the imperialisUi had fhu fer*' 
ced| was not far from the camp of the TaboriteSfL 
which was the head quarters of Zisca. Prompted 
hy his snccessy the emperor came to a speedjr res- 
olution, at day break, to endeavour to force thif 
likewise. Not satisfied with- an escape, he now 
strove for mastery S and encouraging his men stiH 
tovered with dust, and blood, he led them to tht 
ascent, on which Zisga lay encamped. " Tondev^ 
cried he, lye your provisions.'' The Hvuagpj 
veteran pressed on ; the camp, thinned by numer* 
ons outposts, was instantly entered ; and the Tfr 
borites could only die in its defence. As we are 
not informed that Zisca was in the aetion, it k 
probable he was in some other quarter at tiie tuna 
of the attack. ..'; 

This was a cruel stroke upon him. Hh bopat 
were now entirely blasted. A favourable oppar(4i 
nity had been wrested from him ; his camp had 
been destroyed, and his baggage plundered. Bill 
these were trivial losses. Another opportnni^ 
might offer; his tents and baggage might easily b^ 
replaced. But the loss of his credit in arma ka 
dreaded as an irreparable loss* His being thought 
invincible, he well knew could only support hia 
cause ; and he had sufficient reason to fear^ that i£ 
his troops esteemed him less the favourite of heay*; 
en, than they had hitherto done^ they wouU fah 
Sitantly desert. These were the roortifiing reflec-; 
tions, which accompanied his retreat. 
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In the mean time Sigismond made the utmost of 
his advantage. The principal of Zisca's post he 
seized ; and, returning to his old enterprise, block-* 
ed up the city. Here division reigned. The em- 
peror's party was strong; but Zisca's prevailed to 
keep the gates shut : and such was the extreme 
disorder of the place, and the rancour, which ap-- 
jiFeared on both sides, that sober men had just 
grounds to fear the worst from the success oi 
cither. 

While Sigismond was thus engaged in the siege 
ef Prague, Zisc a was employed in recruiting his 
armj ; in which he had better success than he ex- 
pected. The spirit of his adherents was of two 
high a temper to be cooled hy one sinister event. 
The quarrel was important. Their interests were 
deeply embarked ; and there was no reason yet to 
give up all for lost. They fully confided in their 
general ; and seemed to make it a point to shew 
that con6dence by their activity in raising troops. 
So that in fact before Zisca could feel his loss, it 
was repaired. 

Sigismond had now Iain six weeks before Pra** 
gue, harrassed daily by the army of ZiscA, ' which 
seemed to have recovered fresh spirits from its de- 
feat. The posts of the imperialists were attacked ; 
their foraging straitened ; and their provisions cut 
off. Once Sigismond had the mortification to see 
a considerable part of his troops defeated, and very 
roughly handled. His supplies too from Germany 
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e.nma in more lciKiirc:ly than he expected. TliCfic 
thinp;n abated greatly Dial fjagf^rnesH willi which he 
hc^an hiK ilcMi^ri. Kill un event Koun afterwards 
totally (iisroiira^ed liiin. 

Nf:ar Pni.:!;u(; Hfood a cra;;);y hill, which Zihca, 
fhinkin;i; it a post of advanlage, had Heized and 
fortified. From this cinin(:n<'e he greatly annoy- 
ed the emperor; ko (hat >Si;^iHinond at lent^th 
foiinily he riiiJHt either pve up all hopeH of taking 
the cify, or make himHfdf maHfer of (hit4 poKl. lliH 
(^tforfs wcra iii«;[r«;r(iml ; the post waH Hlron^er than 
fie siipjiosed, w\if'ii he aneriipfed force ; better 
t^nard/fd, when he a((r*m|)(ed Hurprise. One eflTort 
more he was deh^'mined in make. Willi thiif view 
he sent the nianjuis of iMirinia with a lar;;e liody of 
meri» iniflirieul un lie (lioii;j;h(, to force it. The 
inarrjiii-; mef will) lilfle to oppose his march. The 
^raliorifes, exr.epf a few raiitioiiH HkirmisherM, lay 
f lose in Iheir Irenehes. The IrnperhdiKtM, mis- 
jiid^^in;^ \\\i^ (Jk; (;(rer( of fi-ar, ascended with the 
more presiimjifiori. They mow approached the 
''^"'r^'^y part of tJje (o[i, overr<mie with toil; when 
('II a sudden the Tahorites leapin;; ont, with hiud 
fhoiit-?, from v.wvy part of the intrenchmentft, fell 
on theni with all the fury of impatient ardour. 
Amazement checked the IniperialistH, and the first 
•■hock obli;;e<l ttiem to ^ive p^roiind. They would 
iiave retrea(e<l, hu! their ahle adversary had made 
•viire work, tliijir retreat was intercepted. They 
had only /o ijn'se the manner of their death* On 
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^ne haml were the swords of aa enraged foe ; on 
ihe other a precipice. The whole afiair was kistant* 
ij decided ; and before mercj coirid take place^ 
^cwce an object of mercj remained. The marquis 
bimselfy with a few of his followers, escaped. 
. This terrible disaster, by which the emperor lost 
near one third of his army, redaeed him to the ne*- 
cessity of raiswg the siege. He gave all necessary 
orders by sanset ; and, at the close of the eveningy 
drew off his troops in silence, without a drum or 
trumpet, accompanied with all those signs of mute 
-dejection, and terrors of alarm, which commonly 
attend disgraced armies. Zisca pursued his rear ; 
t)ut with little advantage, the emperor conducting 
his retreat in a very masterly manner. 

Thus ended this momentous afiair; in which 
great military skill, and great courage bad been 
«hewn on both sides. So equal indeed the conten* 
tion had been, that it is hard to say, whether Si- 
gismond deserved more praise by obliging Zisca 
to raise the. siege of the castle or Zisca by obliging 
him to raise the siege of the town. Undistlnguishing 
fame however blew her trumpet over the bannerg 
of the successful hero; and gave Zisca that full 
glory, which his noble adversary should have di^ 
vided with him. 

Such was the first summer of the war; in which 
Zisca sufficiently tried his strength, and found the 
courage of his men proportioned to any service. 
He had the satisfaction likewise of finding himself, 
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notwithstanding his many losses, at the head of « 
greater army when he closed, than when he opened 
the caiiipaign. 

Early in the spring, of the next year, 1421, 
ZiscA took the field ; and began this campaign, as 
he had begun the last, by destroying all the mon- 
asteries, which he met with in his march. His 
design was upon the castle of YVisgrade, a strong 
fortress near Prague, where Sigismund liad placed 
-a numerous garritson. He endeavoured first to 
take it by storm; hut losing many men in the at- 
tempt, and seeing little likelihood of succeeding in 
that way, he turned the siege into a blockade. 

The magazines of the besieged in a little time 
growing scanty, and their very horses being now 
consumed, they began to think of a capitulation; 
and proposed to deliver up the castle within so 
many days, if the emperor did not relieve it. The 
condition was accepted, and the time being nearly 
elapsed, Zisca had intelligence, thgit Sigismond 
was approaching with his army. He put himself 
immediately in a posture to receive him; and sent 
advice of his march to Prague. The Taborite 
party there instantly taking arms, posted them* 
.selves according to Zisca's direction, in some de- 
files, throui^li whicli the imperialists were obliged 
to pass. SI;;ismond, not expecting hostilities from 
thai quarter, and having his eye fixed on ZiscA, 
fcli into the snare. It was a massacre, rather than 
a buttle ; and the emperor escaped with a rcmaiih 
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der of hJs army, only because his enemies were too 
much fatigued to urge the slaughter farther. The 
severity of this action fell chiefly upon the Hunga- 
rian, and Moravian troops ; whose officers, the 
prime nobility of their respective countries, distin- 
guishing tliemselves with great spirit, if any dis- 
tinction could be made in such confusion, were al- 
Biost entirely cut oflT. Some writers give the credit 
of this action to Zisca in person. He retreatedi 
we are toId« at the emperor's approach ; and in the 
security of the night returning, attacked his camp 
with such fury, as soon ended the contest. 

The emperor, thus maimed, was ill no condition 
to keep his appointment with the castle of Wis-^ 
grade ; which immediately surrendered upon the 
news of his defeat. This was the most valuable 
acquisition which Zisca had made, no garrison in 
those parts holding a larger territory in devotion. 

Zisca was now at leisure to attend a little to the 
work of reformation; a work which he had exceed- 
ingly at heart. For himself, though he was .more a 
soldier than a divine ; yet he had in general an 
utter detestation of the supremacy of the court of 
Rome, and a high esteem for the memory of Hubs. 
What he aimed at therefore was to give a form^ 
and settlement, to the opinions of that reformer* 
With this view he consulted those especially, for 
whom he knew Huss had ever had the highest re- 
gard; and shewed he could, on .this occasions 
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exert as much prudent caution, as on other ocea* 
flions he had exerted vigour and activity. 

While ZiflCA was thus employed in establishing 
a churchy like the Jews in Ezra's time, he kepthis 
■word continually drawn. Sigismond, though he 
durst not fairly meet him, would harrass him with 
constant alarms. Nor was Zisca, in his hmttf 
displeased at these frequent visits. ** It is friendly, 
said he, in the emperor, to keep our swords from 
rusting in tlieir scabbards.'' 

Indeed ZiscA had less to fear from the enesBj 
than from inaction. Danger was the great cenfiiri 
force, which drew men to him ; and his authoritf 
rose in proportion to the fears of the multitude. Of 
course, he dreailed no artifice like a false peaee. 
He well knew how easily the minds of the people 
were deluded ; and he wanted those necessary oMns 
•f keeping a body of men together, which hit ad- 
versary possessed ; a military law, and a mililiry 
rhest. Mere native authority stood in Ilea of 
both. 

He had an evil too of another kind to coateod 
with. The Bohemian clergy were in general, be- 
yond conception, ignorant : and too many of U me, 
who came over to the reformed opinions, brought 
nothing with them, in support of the new ca us e 
they had adopted, but an inflamed zeal against Ae 
pope, and the emperor. Not a few of these bigots 
followed the camp of Zisca ; and having great m- 
iluence upon the people, which they were forward^ 
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«n all occasions, to shew, thej frequentlj interfered 
with his schemes, and opposed his measures. A 
festiyal, or a fast day, was improper for action ; 
the east side of a town was nerer to be attacked; 
«n encampment was to be formed, and an army 
drawn up, as nearly as could be in the form of a 
cross. These were in general, points not only of 
moment, but of indispensible fiecessity.^ 

Indeed Zisga had nevec more occasion .for his 
address, nor,, upon any occasion^ more shewed it, 
than in the management of these misguided zealots. 
In triflea he conformed^ with great deC^rence^ to 
their humours,, that he -might with a. better grace 
remonstrate in matters, of importance^ The. influ- 
ence however which he had from the first over the 
Boldiery, settled by degrees into a confirmeci au- 
thority ,- and in. proportion as more weight waa 
thrown iiito^ his scale, the other ascended- The 
elergy had besides made themselye8> so contempt- 
able in many instances^, that even the common, sol- 
diers began to detect their folIy» History, takes 
notice of a ridiculous accident, which contributed 
not a little to destroy their credit.. They had ex- 
pressed their dislike to a piece of ground, where 
ZiscA lay encamped ; and with great haughtiness,, 
bad ordered the intrenchments to be razed. The 
chief, unwilling to relinquish a situation, which 
waa very advantetgeous,, with equal firmness perse- 
vered.. But he was;given to understand, .that alii 

remonstrance was to no purpose ; that fire would; 

V2. 
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certainly the next day descend from faeaven «| 

that accnned spot; and that he mast mstanflj < 

camp, unless he chose to see his men bumt aU 

before his £Gu:e. This dreadful prediction of 

Vine wrath spread an alarm through the can 

which ZiBGA had not influence to withstand^ i 

soldiers scarce waited ifor orders ; the ttots wi 

instantly torn up, and the ground entirely deawti 

In the morning, when every one expected to i 

the devoted spot overwhelmed with a tempest 

iire, such a deluge of ram fell, as if sent oo p 

pose to turn the prophesy into ridicule* T 

troops were ashamed of their folly in liatetii 

to such teachers : and it became a common jest 

the army, that tJie prophesies of their clergy, a 

the completion, were as opposite to each other, 

ftre and water. In Ihe infancy however of his 

fairs, these people had given great disturbances 

ZiscA ; whose usual method was, when he c 

served any symptoms of uneasiness ia his can 

to spread alarms, and draw his men into actifl 

He thought it imprudent to suffer the quarrel 

languish, till the full establishment of peace ; ai 

when the enemy did not find him employment 1 

ibund it for himself; making expeditions into tl 

country, and destroying the castles, and stroi 

holds, wherever he became master. 

One of these expeditions almost proved &J 
to him. He was incamped before the town 
Aubi, which he bad almost reduced to extremitk 
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As he was viewing a part of the worksi where he 
intended an assault, an arrow shot from the wall 
struck him in the eye. The wound being thought 
dangerous^ the surgeons of the army proposed his 
being carried to Prague, where he might have the 
best advice* In reality they were afraid of being 
cut in pieces by the troops^ if he should die un- 
der their hands. When his removal to the capital 
was resolved on, it was difficult to check the con? 
test among the soldiers^ who strove for the hon- 
our of carrying their wounded general. At Prague 
the arrow, was extracted; which being barbed^ 
tore out the' eye with it ;, and it was feared, the 
fever which succeeded might prove fatal to him. 
His life however^ though with difficulty, was saved* 

He was now totally blind : bis friends therefore 
were surprised to hear him talk after his recoveryi 
of setting out for the army ; and did what was in 
their power to dissuade him from it.. But he cosr 
tinned resolute : << I have yet^ said he, my blood 
to shed ; let me be gone.^* He suffisred himself 
however to undergo the affected formality of being 
intreated by a deputation from the arndy ; and en- 
joyed the pleasure of hearing the soldiers, in tu? 
mults around hb quarters, cry aloud, ^ they would 
throw down their arms, unless their general were 
restored." 

In the mean tune Sigismond had Iain quiet : at 
least his army, since its defeat before Wisgrade^ 
had appeared in no shape in Bohemia^ but in tbat 
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of Rcoiiting parfiefi. This calm in the emp 

qnarferf) wnn only Ibe lowring Htillnefm of a 

flform. Ri?:!flrnond had been making prepan 

during; the nTinrnfir. At Nm^mburgh ha corn 

the Hiafefl of f he empire. Here, in fiill'dmrei 

(for, it Becmff, no prince except the elect 

Trevcfl wafi abnent,) he opened io them his ei 

raHHcd circiimstanre ; and entreated tbem fo 

wake of (heir novereign, for the honoar of ih 

pirc, and in the cause of their religion^ to 

tlicrns«;lvcH in arms* His harangue had itv e 

Proper measures were concerted ; and the m 

h\y broke up, with an unanimous 'resolutk 

make this audacious Tebel feel the full weig 

the empire ; and that the blow might fall the 

unexpected, it was resolved to defer it till fhi 

of (he jear ; when it was hoped, that ZiacA i 

the more easily be surprised, as great part o 

troops left him in the winfcr, and returned agi 

the spring. 

The campaign, as that chief imagined, was 
over, when he was suddenly alarmed with the ri 
of these vast peparaf ions : and soon after witl 
march of two powerful armies against him ; on 
which was composed of confederate Germans 
der the marquis of Brandenburgh, the archbisb 
Mentz, the count palatine of the Rhine, and c 
princes of the empire ; the other of Hongariani 
Silesiantf, under the emperor himself. The foi 
were to invade Bohemia on the west : the lattc 
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the east They were to meet in the middle : and 
M they effected to give out, would crush this hand- 
ful of vexatious sectaries between the/n. At the 
liead of such a force, the emperor could not avoid 
being sanguine. 

They who are acquainted with the nature of ar- 
mies intended to march in concert,, know the diffi- 
culty of making such unwieldy bodies observe those 
exact laws of motion, which prudent generals trace 
out in councils of war. Some unforeseen event 
generally creates some unavoidable difficulty* 

It happened thus on the present occasion, Sigis- 
mond, disappointed in a contract for forage, was 
obliged to defer his march. He was retarded too 
by the Austrian and Hungarian nobility, who en- 
tering as volunteers into his service, and being sud- 
denly called upon, had not gotten their equipages 
and dependants, without which their dignity could 
not take the field in such readiness as ^it was 
thought they might have had them. 

The confederate princes, in the mean time, be- 
gan their march ; and were already advanced a 
considerable way in Bohemia, before they heard . 
of the emperor's disappointment. Sigismond gave 
them hopes, that he would presendy join them, tod 
advised them to form the siege of Soisin. They 
intrenched themselves accordingly, and began an 
attack, for which they were not in the best man* 
ner provided, against what was then esteemed one 
•f the strongest fortresses in Bohemia. The be^ 
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sieged langhed at their vain effort, and ke{>t dieir 
mual guard ; while wet treoches, an hungry eamp^ 
the severities of an inclement winter, and above dl^ 
the emperor'8 delay, introduced mutinj into iM 
tents of the besiegers, and dissention inio tUsii 
councils. 

In this situation were they ready to catch my. 
alarm, when Zisca opproached with his army.-^ 
The very sight of his banners floating at adutanoe 
was sufficient. They struck their tents, and re» 
treated, with precipitation ; burning the country aa 
they fled ; and cursing the emperor's breach of 
faith. 

About the end of December, a full month after 
his appointed time, the emperor began fai&mardk 
As he entered Bohemia, he received the first ae» 
count' of the retreat of the confederates. Ho dtf* 
termined however to proceed. He was at the head 
of a gallant army, the flower of which were 15,00ft 
Hungarian horse, esteemed, at that time^ the best 
cavaky in Europe, led by a Florentine officefcr of 
great experience. The infantry, which conristod 
of 25,000 men, were provided, as well as theeavahT) 
with every thing proper for a winter'^s caapaigtt^^ 

This army spread terror through all the east ef 
Bohemia ; Zisca being still in the west pnramqg 
the Germans. Wherever Sigismond marched, tlia 
magistrates laid their keys at his feet ; and were 
treated with severity or favour, according to their 
merits in his cause. 
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His career however was presently checked.-— 
ZiscA with speedy marches ^approached; and 
threw a damp upon him in the midst of his success* 
He chose his ground however as well as he was 
lable; and resolved to try his fortune, once morO) 
with that invincible chief. 

xio general paid less regard to the circumstances 
of time and place than Zisca*. He seldom desired 
•more than to come up with his adversary : the 
enthusiastic fury of his soldiers supplied the rest- 
There was not a man in his army who did not meet 
this enemy with that same invincible spirit, with 
which the. martyr meets death; who did not in a 
manner press to be the foremost in that glorious 
band of heroes, whom the almighty should destine 
to the noble act of dying for their religion. Such 
were the troops, which the ill fate of Sigisupond 
brought him now to encounter. 

On the thirteenth of January, 1422, the two 
armies met, on a spacious plain, near Kanmitz.-*- 
Zisca appeared in the centre of his front line ; guar- 
ded, or rather conducted by a horseman on each 
side, armed with a poll ax. His troops having sung 
an hymn, with a determined coolness drew their 
Bwords, and waited for the signal. 

Zisca stood not long in view of the enemy. 
When his othcers had informed him, that the ranks 
were all well closed, he waved his sabre round hia 
head, which was the sign of battle. 

Historians speak of the onset of Zisca's troops* 
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as a shock beyond credibility; and it a]q|>ean to 
have been such on this occasion. The imperkl 
infantry hardly made a sland. In the space of .a 
few minntes Ihey were disordered beyond a possi- 
bility of being rallied. The cavalry made a feeUfr 
effort; but seeing themselves unsiipported, they 
wheeled round, and fled upon the spur* Tbiv 
suddenly was the extent of the plain, as far as the 
eye could reach, spread with disorder ; the pjuiy 
suers and the pursued mixed together, the whofe 
one indistinct mass of moving confusion. HejQB 
and there might be seen, intcri^perscd, afewparlkll ' 
endeavouring to unite ; but they were broken as ' 
soon as formed. 

The routed army fled towards the confines of 
Moravia ; the Taborites, without intermissioiiy gst- 
ting their rear. The river Igia, which waa tbna 
frozen, opposed tlieir flight. Here new disasters 
befel them. The bridge being immediately cboak* 
ed, and the enemy prcHsing furiously on, many of 
the infantry, and in a manner the whole body ;af 
the cavalry attempted the river. The ice gjtf/d 
way ; and not fewer than 2000 were swaUowed n§ 
in the water. .,i 

Here ZiscA sheathed his sword, which iai 
been sufficiently glutted with blood; and retmmfid 
in triumph to Tabor, lailen with all the spoiisy ivmI 
all the trophies, which the most complete TiCtapj 
could give. 

The battle of Kamnitz having put ZisoA Id pea- 
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eeable possession of (be whole kingdom of Bohe- 
nia, he had now leisure to pay a little more atten- 
tion to his designed establishment of a church. 

He began now to abolish, in all places, the cere- 
monies of the popish worship. Prayers for the 
dead, images, holy water, auricular confession, 
bely oil, sacerdotal vestments, fasts, and festivals, 
all these things he totally forbid. The pope's 
name he erased from all public instruments ; and de- 
nied his supremacy. Merit alone, he said, should 
give distinction among the priests of Bohemia; 
and they should gain the reverence of the people 
by the sanctity of their lives, not by their luxu- 
rious manner of living. Churchyards were forbid- 
den also; as they had been brought into use,' he 
1hought,only to enrich the clergy. Purgatory too 
was expunged from the articles of belief. 

From these things we may judge how much 
farther Huss would, in all probability, have carried 
reformation, if he had had it in bis power : for we 
may consider Zisca, as acting by his authority, 
and doing nothing, but what was consonant to his 
express 'doctrine ; or might by fair inference be de- 
dfdced'from it. : 

■ We have no' reason to suppose this military re- 
former had any bigotry in his temper : he seems 
not to have shewn any inclination to force the cc||i>- 
sciences- of any differing sect ; but to have left men 
at liberty to like or dislike, to unite with him, or 

leave himi as they thought best* Nor was he by 

X 
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any mi^nnB arbitrary in hin impofiiliona ; but ( 
Miilletl iiJH fricndfl, and fixed on nofhinje, but m 
found at. Icafit a gfincral ronairrence. He had 
misforfuncy notwithf»landing Ibis moderation, 
•;ivf! great offence to many of the Bohemian refo 
crH. 

A variety of aecfs la the nalnral consequence 
rcligioHH liberty ; and mutual animosity in too ol 
tin; conHoquence of a variety of scctH. Thn i 
chief is not, that men think differently, which in 
avoidable; it in, their refnning othcni that libe] 
whirh they take tliemHelveM* To rentrain fh< 
fore the bad cffcctH of bigotry, the prudent le 
lator profectflan eKta)iliHhmcnt; and whatever to 
afion he may allow to Hectarien, (and the wii 
hath p;enerally allowed the moHt,) he will bowe 
krf;p Miich a rcHfraint upon themi as may prese 
the tranrjuility of tlic whole. 

Arrion;i^the Kpveral KectM, for there wcreaevc 
ivliich flic reformation produced in Bohemja, ' 
only waH able to dispute the point of auperioi 
wi(h the Taborites. It was that of the CaJixt 
so called from a word in the Latin language, wh 
Mi,£^nifI<;H a cup. They administered the Lor 
supper, it HccinSy in both kinda ; but in other poi 
receded If'KH from the church of Rome, than i 
otlier Roliemian reformers. 

The seeds of animosity had long been iiown 
(Hccn this sort, and the Taborites; but each i 
rciitrained by ilb fears of external danger* TVI 
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wn appearance of greater traB'quility succeeded; 
and ZiflCA, taking the opportunity, began to inno* 
Tate^ and form the scbeme of an establishment, he 
sMxm found how warm an opposition he was likely 
to meet with frcHn the CaliJitins, whose party was 
by no means contempt ible« These sectaries, who 
were chiefly confined to Prague, and its district, 
(and being the more embodied, could act with the 
greater force) were highly offended at being lesa 
taken notice of, than so considerable a party, in their 
own eyes, should have been^ Their clamour soon 
began, and in language sufficiently warm : ** here, 
•aid they, is a reformation indeed ! instead of weed* 
ing and pruning the Lord's vineyard, as ought to 
have been done, the fence is totally taken away, ' 
and the wild boar of the wood is suffered to root it 
tip. The church <^ Rome, however culpable in 
many respects, is at least decent in its worship: 
but the present system of reformation hath not 
even decency to boast of." From violent language, 
they proceeded, in the usual progression, to vio- 
lent actions/* 
John the Premonstratensian, (so called from an 

order of monkery, in which he had spent a novi* 
tiate) was the principal abettor of the Taborite 
party in Prague, He was a man of family, for- 
tune, and character; all which conspired to give 
him influence. This person considering Zisca, 
during the present unsettled state of Bohemia, as 
the leader, from whom he was properly to look 
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fur insitrucllons, euiplu^cd JiIh whole interest in k- 
vour of (hat chief; and endeavoured to introduce 
f|j<; Kaine rc{i;uliiliunv at Prague, which ZiacA had 
e.-ilaljlihhcd in olhcr parfn of ihe kingdom. 

'J'he prjn(!i|)id ui»^,iH(ra(e.s ui' Fraj^ue were Calix- 
rin«'; and nnli:ippily men of litlle temper. It dutb 
not appfrar, (hut Johii had dihcovered any uubc- 
c'oiiiinL: /eai; yet lie kooji found, that be had given 
^rn*at offf.'nce; and had Huffirient rcaHon to feaTi 
f hat if he brought hiniKclf within the Hhudow of a 
law, ihiii law would he made (o cruHii him. 

liufe one i:vf.*nin;r, he and nine others, id! chiefs 
of (he Taboritc party, were Kent for, by the lut- 
' i.ilnites, to the council chamher, upon a pretence 
i'f hottiin^ Noincthinc; with regard to public peace. 
'riioy came without scruple ; but found, on their 
cninMicc, an aHHcmbly which they little expected ; 
a c.nmi silljjj;;; in form ; before which they wtrt im« 
ruMliitteiy arruiiriK-d. The chief ma^iatrute, with- 
uut finllii;r cei<:inoiiy, acquainted them, that in 
L.H iii'dlc.i it had been the practices, upon emergent 
ivra \\tmA, to (Jihpcn.-ii2 with the fonnalitieii of law ; 
*li:it tlieir b(.*ha\iour hail been such, aM very great- 
ly (;ndiin^en:d the trunqnility of the city; that 
icflic if:nt matter for the mo^^t public trial could be 
bi on^iit a;i^ainst (liem ; bu( that it was rather cha- 
sten for the sake of peace, to proceed against them 
III thin more private way. 

Vain were all remonstrances against these lav- 
k.Hs proceedings ; witncs»es were immediately cal- 
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led ; and (he facts allegeil being proved, gentence 
of death was hastily passed upon them; and they 
were as hastily hurried into an mner court of the 
building ; where, without any of the usual circum- 
stances of decency, they were put to death. 

It was impossible tliat so horrid a massacre 
however privately transacted,, should escape the 
public knowledge.. By noon, the next day it was 
known b all parts of the city.- Some authors mem 
lion itft being discovered in a very extraordinary 
manner. • The Mood which ran in streams from the 
headless trunks of these unfortonate men, having 
been forgotten, in the confusion of the action,^ made 
its way through the drains into the street,, and^ 
proclaimed aloud the horrid deed.- The-populace 
by whatever means acquainted with the affair, were 
immediately imsui- uproar:, all parties *were scanda* 
lized :: even the Calixtins were too much confound- 
ed to make resistance ; while the Taborites tooL 
an ample revenge.. They were not now actuated^ 
by those mild virtues, which Huss had discovered, 
on a like-occasion*. TJie spirit of the times was 
changed*. They assembled with load clamours 
before the houses^of the magistrates ; forced open 
the doors ;- dragged. them from their concealments y. 
and hauled, tbem-^ into the streets; where, havmg 
exposed them as spectacles,, and reproached tltem 
with their crimes,, they put them to a cmeK death- 

When the tumult of this affair was over, audi 

began to think coolly upon the matters thi» 

X3 
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Cftlixtins plainly naw bow much injury their t$am 
had Hfiffered* It irat true, that outrage* had been 
rommitted on both aides. But the actle waa by 
no means equal. The world would certainly be 
inoflt . forward \o condemn the a|;gresaer ; and a 
iiianifcst diKfincfion would be made between an afct 
of magiHtracy, and an act of mere popular furyt 
They concluded thereforey that the breach be- 
twecti them and the Taboriiea was irreparable ; and 
that it was impossible for them lo live happily nn^ 
der any government, in which Ziboa preaidied* • ' 

These were the sentiments of the senate of 
Prague ; in which assembly, after long deliberatien^ 
it was reflolved to send deputies to. the grand dnki 
of Lithuania, and to offer him, in the name of the 
(■apifal of Bohemia, the crown of that kingdoou 
The duke accepted their offer ; and inunediatelj 
Ment .roops to support his title. 

This fatal diHsention was looked upon as the ox» 
pirin;; pang ofthe liberties of Bohemia. It waanot 
doubted but the emperor would seize this faTOUfi^ 
hie opportunity ; and having suffered the two par- 
lies thoroughly to weaken themselves, would and- 
dcnly crush them both. It happened otherwiae* 
Animated as these sectaries were against each other* 
fhey were still more so against the common enemy* 
Zisc4 indeed Hatisfied himself with proteatfaig 
;< gainst the resolutions of thft senate of Prague; 
and, bearing, with his accustomed firmness, the 
mgraiitudc of his country, lay quiet in his camp at 
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Tabor : while Ae Calixtins, in CADcert frith the 
LithuanianSy seeing themselveB nnznolested by bim^ 
began immediatelj to act against the emperor* 

This partj affected now to take the lead in all 
public affairs. But their success was not answera- 
ble to their presumption. The first enterprise 
they attempted was the siege of Charlestone, a 
fortified post, where the emperor had found an 
opportunity to introduce a garrison of 400 men. 
Before this place, which was by no means consid* 
erabie, they consumed, full six months; and al 
length gave up the afiair. The garrison, during 
the whole siege, held them in the utmost contempts 
Having taken some prisoners, in a sally, they hung 
one of them oyer the wall, where the assault waa 
fiercest, with a fly-flapper in his hand, intimating^ 
that this was sufficient to baffle the utmost efforts 
of the besiegers. Zisca, in the mean time, sat 
by, a calm spectator of what passed. There were 
some distempers, which, he thought, best cured 
themselves; and he considered this disorder aa 
one of them. He knew the Calixtii^ had among 
them no leader of any capacity, in military affairs 
especially ; and be doubted not but they would 
soon feel the bad effects of ill concerted meiH 
Bures. 

Indeed the Calixtins were not a little chagrined 
at the disgrace- they had sufficed before Charles* 
stone. The success of the invincible Zisca, from 
whose auspices they had now withdrawn them^ 
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we\ve§f wsL% on this occmkhi, mi. wmJknAj mI» 
spect: but tiiey bad foon severer ceine So€ refleo 
tion. 

Oo Ifae frontien of Hongar/ S^ismead had t 
conference with the kbg of Pohnd ; the anbjoctiC 
which waa the ill uaage he hadreeeivodfrOB the 
duke of Lithuania^ SigiamoiKl pmhed the aAir 
with ao much force of argumeDtt. and inaimialin 
addrew, that upon a proper application, fraoi hif 
Mvereign, the duke gave op his title to-the crami 
of Bohemia, and withdrew his forces*. It is pro- 
bable he had now leisure to see thmp io a difhry 
ent light ; and could discern more thorns than floV'p 
era scallered in the path.waj to. a throne;, whieh 
he had not before objier\'ed, while dazaled with tlM 
«lare of rojaltj. The Calixtins thus deprived of 
foreign aid, imniediafelj sunk into-«their IbiBier i||p 
significance. Thej became the objects also of 
that contempt of which the world is coaunonlj scr- 
iiberal upon the baffled, schemes of imprudence and. 
ibllj. 

ZiscA in the mean time, was in full credit with; 
bis partj, and was earnestly requested to. assume- 
the crown of Boliemia himself^, as a reparation Sh 
the insult he had received*. No one in tlic kingdon^ 
Ihey assured him, had the power, if he had the ksf 
clinatioD, ta make the least opposition ; and naiBO 
the emperor, thej hoped he would soon be indoeed 
Io drop his claim* But Zisca, whom even ' hia- 
enemics neither tax with avarice, nor ambitionyk 
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steadily refused. « While you find me of service 
to your designs, said the disinterested chief, you 
may freely command both my councils, and my 
sword ; but I will never accept any established an* 
thority. On the contrary, my most earnest advice 
to you is, when the perverseness of your enemies 
wiH allow you peace, to trust yourselves no longer 
in the hands of kings ; but to form yourselves inta 
a republic; which species of government only can 
Secnre your liberties." 

It was neal* Christmas 1422, when, the Lilfaua* 
man army evacuated Bohemia. Sigismond waff 
solicitous to have this impediment removed before 
the spring, when he proposed to open a very active 
campaign. He had made, as usual, great prepar- 
ations ; and intended once more to enter Bohemia, 
with two separate armies. With this vieWp lie Bet 
the marquis of Misnia at the head of a considerable 
body of Saxons, which were to penetrate by the 
way of Upper Saxony ; while himself, at the head 
of another army, should enter Moravia, on the 
side of Hungary. His design was, when he. had 
overrun that country, which, upon the matter, was 
wholly in the interest of Zisca, to join the marquia 
in the centre of Bohemia. This was Sigismond's 
last effort; upon which he had exhausted hia 
whole strength. It is surprising indeed, how he 
had thus far found resources in this ruinous and de» 
structive war ; considermg him already in some 
degree impoverished by an expensive expedition 
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against the Turks. But the amiable Sigismond 
could doy what the authority of the emperor could 
not have done* So insinuating were his manners, 
so gentle and affable his behayiour, that he won the 
hearts of men, and drew them as he pleased. Had 
not religion opposed, nothing could have withstood 
the claim of this accomplished prince to the 
crown of Bohemia. 

On the other side, Zisca was not backward is 
his preparations. He had some time before sent 
Procop, an excellent youug officer, to conunand in 
Moravia; in whom he had entire confidence, and 
to whose management he wholly intrusted the miii* 
tary affairs of that country ; recommending to him- 
particularly a cautious behaviour, and measures 
merely defensiver 

Procop was a citizen of Prague, of orimaTy pa^ 
entage ; but his sprightliness and beauty Recom- 
mending him in his childhood to an affluent family, 
he had been adopted into it. His new father spar^ 
ed no expense in his education ; and haying given 
him the best which his own country aflbrded, sent 
him to travel into Spain, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe. After a considerable stay abroad, be 
returned home, a very accomplished person. The 
religious war soon after breaking out, he attached 
himself, as his inclination led him, to the fortunes 
of Zisca ; under whom, he not only expected to 
fearn the rudiments of war, his favourite study, but 
resolved to practise them likewise, in the service 
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•f bifl country. From the moment he entered a 
camp, he gave himself up entirely to his profession; 
in the knowledge of which he made a rapid pro- 
gress. ZiscA soon discovered the uncommon ta« 
tents of his young pupil ; employed him frequently 
m matters, which required courage and punctuality; 
and at an age when men seldom arrive at the com^ 
mand of a regiment, set him over a province. Hit 
abilities indeed were such, that Zisca was in little 
pain about Moravia ; at leftst he hoped, that Pro* 
cop would be able to keep the emperor employed^ 
till he himself should return fram the frotitiers of 
Saxony; whither he marched, with all his force, 
upon the first notice of the enemy's preparations* 

The marquis had not yet taken the field« Zisca^ 
to strike a terror into his troops, ravaged his bor^ 
ders; and boldly, in the face of his array, sat 
down before Ausig« 

Ausig IB a strong town situate upon the Elbe, 
nearly where that river leaves Bohemia. It had 
always shewn a particular attachment to the em- 
peror; and was recommended by him in strong 
terms, together with the bridge in its neighbour- 
hood, to the protection of the marquis. It was a 
•ensible mortification therefore to that general fo 
see an enemy already at its gates ; and he deter* 
mined to risk all, rather than leave it a prey. 

ZiBCA, who carried on his works with his usual 
rigour, had brought th^ siege to its last stage, 
when the marqdis appeared at thi^ head of a great 
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ftrmy, anfl oflfcrcd liim baUlc. ZrHCA, wliofte max* 
im it wan, never (o decline fi^lifiivs arcejited fhe 
rlmllrn^^f*, f hough he had many difliciiltieB to en- 
toijnti;r. The inarqinH had a Hiiperior Briny f and 
ZtRCA wan ohli;>:ed still more fo thin \m tmopH bjr 
icavint; a larf^e dirtachment to cihKerve fhe town. 
Th<i SaxonH bcHitles were advaiita;;eou8ly posted, 
flavin;^ taken pnH**(tHn'nni ol' a rJHin;; ground, which 
fi«:riireff their flanks. A Hfron;; wind alMO bl«w in 
fhe farrHoffhe TaimiitcM; which greatly weaken- 
ed ffie fli^rht ot'iheir anowH, wiiile it added new 
foice to !lio<e of the eiierny. 

ISiif ZiHCi had lillle confidence in missive wea« 
pons. Ills whole line, wilh Iheii poll-axes and 
Malin*H, in tli<;ir accnsfomffd mannirr, made an im- 
pf'hnnis attack npon tiie enemy. 'J'he Saxonft, re« 
ctivUi'.r ilu'.m hi g<iod ord<:ry stood fjim, nml ;;ave 
thfini a very severe cluick. ^I'his wan a reception 
wliolly imknown to tin: Taliorites; who had ever 
been uhciI fo bear down all before them ; and in 
tln^se nf:w cirfiiniKfanres, were at a Iohh how lo act* 
Thf'V n.freafrd ><ome pares us if astonished at flie 
novelty of iliu thin;^. ThiH critical niomept tlie 
K:i\ons nljould have H(;i/ed while the bhist, yet 
ilntferin^ in the sails, seemed to hesitate, on which 
side to ^ive the swell. I fad they moved forward 
af this instant, il is probalile the I'aborifea iiad 
never recovered from their su)'[>ri<{e. j)nf instead 
of a general char^M*, they stood motionless; looking 
u|K>n fhe enemyp an if they had done enough (17 
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not suffering themselves to be beaten* Zisca, 
ljt,tle less than inspired, had a complete idea oi the 
whole afKvir; and being conducted to the front line, 
which stood yet unbroken, he cried out as he rode 
along, << I thaifk you my fellow soldiers, for all jour 
past services, if you have now done your utmost,^ 
Ietusretire«" This noble rebuke stung them to the 
spuL Every veteran gnashed his teeth withindigna* 
tion, c;rasped his sword, and pressed forward ; cIo:* 
smg, hand to hand, with the enemy, in the true tem« 
per of determined courage. . 

The combat, thus renewed, became soon une- 
qual. Forborne time the Saxons still maintained 
a feeble fight. Four of their principal officers, en- 
deavouring to restore the battle, were cut in pieces 
at the head of their dismayed battallions. The 
whole army soon after, in every part, gave ground: 
a retreat, a rout, a massacre succeeded. The 
carnage of the field was terrible. Not fewer than 
9000 Saxons. were left dead upon the spot. ZiscA 
is taxed, however justly, with great cruelty, after' 
all resistance was over. It is certain he never 
bought a victory so dear. 

From this scene of blood he recalled his troaps 
to new fields of glory. " We must sleep to night, 
cried he, wit!;?n the walls of Ausig.'* Thither 
fhe triumphant army carried the news of their vic- 
tory. ZiscA would grant no conditions; the gov^- 
ernor was allowed half an hour to deliberate, whether 
he would surrender at discretion, or to take the 

consequence. He chose the safer measure : and 

Y 
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the TaborilcB were quietly in their quarten in Ao- 
sig before the close of the evening. These tWjO 
great events consecrated.the.22d of April, for manj 
years in Bohemia. 

The next day ZiacA ordered the tpwn to be dis- 
mantled ; that it might no longer be a receptacle to 
his enemies : He broke down likewise the statelj 
bridge over the Elbe ; to cut oflT, as. much ag poa- 
:<ible, all communication with Saxony. 

Having thus settled every thing in the east of 
Roliemia, where he liad been kept linger than he 
expected, and having freed that country even 
irom the apprehension of danger^ he returned with 
his victorious army to the assistance of Procop. 

That general had sufficient businesEk upon hia 
Jiands. The emperor appeared early upon the 
frontiers of Moravia ; and after some hregular mo- 
lions, sat down before Pernitz. 

Procop with his little army attended all his move* 
ments ; and practised with admirable skill those 
lessons, which he had just received* He was con- 
fined however to the minutisD of war ; he could not 
hurt, he could only tease, his unwieldy adyer«uy« 
If the emperor offered him battle, his Parthian 
brigades, unincumbered with baggage, retreated 
suddenly to the mountains. If thct empecor n^ 
turned to his former enterprise, Procop waa in* 
fetantly in his renr ; and being acquainted with the 
ronntry, beset ev-ery avenue to his camp with io 
much judgment, that Sigismond was obliged to 
sead large detachments, i^d often to run great hai- 
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^i in procuring provisions. In a word, Procop shew- 
ed himself, during the whole campaign, a complete 
toaster of defensive war; and gave the emperor such 
a check, as he little expected from so inferior a force. 

In the mean time the town behaved with equal 
spirit. SIgismond had now lain eight weeks before 
it, and had not yet made' the least impression 
either upon the walls, or the garrison ; though he 
had endeavoured his utmost, by his engines and his 
menaces, to shake both. He was obliged therefore 
to submit to his ill fortune ; and, drawing lines 
round the place, contented himself with straitening 
its quarters, and shutting it up by a blockade. 

In this design he was again unfortunate. He had 
reduced the town to great extremity, when, by 
one of those mastery strokes, which may deceive 
the greatest captain, Procop drawing his attention 
to another quarter, forced his lines in an unsuspect- 
ed part, and threw succours into the place. 

This was a severe blow to Sigismond. His work 
was entirely to begin a new ; the summer was wear- 
ing apace ; the Saxons were totally defeated ; and 
ZiscA was returning with a victorious army. Agi- 
tated by these reflections ; and having nothing in 
prospect but new disasters, he gave up his design, 
and retreated. Thus was Bohemia delivered once 
more from the fear of her enemies ; and her cham- 
pion, after a short, but active campaign, was al- 
lowed to sheath his sword. 

The news of Sigismond's retreat met Zisca near 
Prague. As the troops, bftving made forced march- 
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en from Ausi;^, had been liarraMed wilh infoleralile 
fatit;ue, he thought it proper lo ^ive (hem a (ew 
days rest. He iucarnped Iherefore within three 
Ica.'^uefi of Prague ; and aMcnded by a small bodj 
of horse, took up hirt own residence in the citjr. 
He had nof been at Pra;i;tje MJiice the late dintftr* 
bances, and hoped, by his preHence, to dissipate 
what fiij/ht still remain of ill hiinionr in the minds 
of tlio inhabit anfs. lie was however mistaken. 
His presence, instead of resforin;>: harmony, ap- 
peared plainly to give new o{\i:ic<i. He soon had 
tla^ranl insfanees of fiie disfasfc of the people; 
which he had the ma;rnanirnify io disregard^ sliU 
expecting it would wear off. On the contrary, it 
increased daily, discovering llself in the most gross 
afTronts, and at length in Ihe most violent oulraget. 
At a vttry rinscasoniible hour, somewhat after 
midnight, he was alarmed by an ofTicer of his guard 
who entering his chamber, with a disturbed conOr 
ienance, acquainted him, that he had no time to 
ioHc, that the perfidious towi^smen were preparing 
?.o H<M/c him. ZiHCA asking a few rpiestions, and 
i-eceivliig such answers, as left him little room (o 
dcubf, immediately got on horse back; orderingat 
(he same tim«', a hasly trum[)et io sound to ItovH^ 
'hroiigh the quarters. The troops, which consiit- 
cfl of about 400 men, repaired directly, with such 
circumstances of disorder, as may be imagined, to 
file great square. Not a man knew the cause of 
this sudden alarm. While they stood enquiriog 
one of another, and each forming such coDJectureSf 
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as Us ima^Biatkui •nggeftted, their ears mpm nm^ 
denlj struck with the sound of bells, which. buia^ 
instantaneouslj from every to^er of the citj, jj|s 
aue general peaL Iinmediatelj on the signal, thejf 
were attacked by multitudes of people, crpttdu||^ 
tluough ererj avenue and street ; but in that ti^ 
multnary manner, which plainly discovered a di% 
concerted scheme. The Taborites, placiiigiipev 
farther, as thej commonly, called Zf sc^t ia tt^P 
centre, . formed round him, as the exigence wooMi 
lAow; and defended themselves with great Simk 
ness*. Indeed the enemy made no. extraordiiMU^ 
eflbrts ; they seemed contented with blocking ff 
the avenues of the square, and throwing a £bw irea- 
pons, which did little execution* > If any npfnmift^ 
nearer, . andattempted a ruder assault, a few hofn^ 
men were ordered to ride, in among them i who gemei 
rally drove them back some paces. But this wason? 
ly the reflux of a tide, .which presently, returned^ 
In the mean time day light appeared;^and.ah0W^ 
ed the Taborites the desperate circnmslances of 
their situation. ZisaA, who was exacflyJnCormed 
of every thing, having called his officers about him* . 
resolved (as the only expedient in. the present:ex>* 
gence) to endeavour ta force -a wiqirtliiooghr. the 
high street, which led to ihe camp. N. 

In consequence <^ this resolution, jl vijgOBont^^at* 
tack was made.*. The citiifeens were presently. beat« 
en off; ^md the Taborites sgallantly fought their 
wny through all opposition.. - ■ 

In the middle of tte «teeetth«iriiimlMit^»^ 
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ceived a check* There a barricado had been be- 
giin, the hasty work of that tumultnoni momiBg. 
The materials indeed had been rather brought to- 
gether, than put into form. It served hoirever to 
retard the violence of Zisca. Many of his^ soldiers 
were obliged to dismount, to clear the pamu^e ; and 
could not afterwards recover their horses: all or- 
der was broken ; and, the enemy closing on erofj 
side, a scene of great confusion ensued. 

At length the fortune of Zisga prevailed. With 
the loss of some men, though of fewer than might 
have been expected, he forced tlie barricado, and 
made his way to the gate. 

Here the enemy endeavoured to form a second 
time ; and a new scene of tumult followed. Bnt the 
gate was at length burst open ; and Zisca, at the 
head of his little troop, sallied out in triomph. He 
was pursued by all the force, that could be brought 
out against him; which consisted of some thoB- 
sands ; against whom he maintained a flying fight 
with such intrepidity, as made none of thera very 
forward to close in upon him. His diamoonted 
troopers, who had been of so much service in 
opening a passage, were now of equal disadvantfl^e 
in retarding his march : notwithstanding which, the 
order of it continued unbroken. 

In the midst of this victorious retreat, an unfiore- 
seen accident almost proved fatal to him. The enemy 
were making one of their boldest efforts, when, Zis- 
c:a being separated from his company in the confu- 
sion of the attack, his horse, undirected, plunged 



Atoamoram. Hit parson being ooiuipicciou8^ tie 
was presently sunpoonded ; and a farioiiftocotftest !»»• 
sued; in which the Tabori^s were victorioiu ; .^ad 
had-the^ood fortune 4o recover thebfiepnting gfeneral* 
Tbe xonte, which Ae Taboiites took> led aarcwf 

•a fair plan, or rather Tallej, efVFironed.withri|»iiaC 
gronnda, which^ approaching each.otfa«r» at. the 
farther end, fcnnaed at narrow, paa8^^ JB^jeure jZ«ia«4» 
who had be«i nustraUj harraaaed^almg the pipao» 
and had more. open coontry .beyond the. defi]% 4^r 
lermined to make . a. atund. ; . thinking hia d^p^ate 
circumstanpeB a . aniEeient apology (or the ajqp^tf- 
ance of rashness. Having, drawn, jap hki. little tn^V 
therefore with, all tl^. advaatago.:.whic|i'vacff9ed 
from his sttnationy he {Hreseatedhuuielf 'to thd^4^ 
my ; who did not decline an engagement*. . - . --: 

Historians rebte thia. battle: witk very. ImpoatMbP* 
ble circumstances. ..We are told, that Zi|K>A-^iMit 
only gained the victory, but that he put. to . tht 
sword d>ove MOO of the enemy* It ia jiot ualijk^aly> 
that if the slauj^ter from the beginning.be takeat^in- 
to the accoimt, the Calixtin party mij^ ioae that 
number. It is certainhowever, that Zisca made good 
his retreat ; and arrived in safety al his eanp*^ 

Great was the coosternatioii in Prague, if hen the 
fugitives from this unfortunate attack returned 
without their prey* The Calixtin party at first in- 
tended to have crushed Zisca without distarbaoGe ; 
not doubting but the dissipation of hia sect wopld 
follow. When that waajfound :«inpnictic^le| they 
dl^termined, %t mjMl^Jfi smiik }m^.,^lSkmt 
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fraud and force being equally ineffectiialy they 
themselves in desperate circumstances. They had 
provoked a very powerful enemy, whom they could 
not wilhstand ; and from whom they had every thing 
to fear. The die however was thrown ; and they 
must accommodate their game as they were able« 
In the mean time Zisca, calling hia.troofia toga* 
<her, acquainted them in form with the whole 
transaction; and having raised in them such senti- 
ments of indignation as he wbhed to inspire, he Im- 
mediately struck his tents, and like the injured 
Jloman of old, marched directly to the city, and. 
incamped under its walls. 

Before he attempted force, he sent in a tnimpet^ 
requiring, in very stem language, that the advieers*-, 
and chief instruments of the late villauious assault 
Hhould be put into bis hands. But the guilt of that 
action was so- universal, that it was impossible to * 
say, who ' was involved the deepest. . Instead of 
complying therefore with the order of Zisca, the 
miserable inhabitants chose rather to try persuasive 
arts ; endeavouring by every method to soften the 
chief, and move the compassion of the troops. la- 
treaties, promises, and prayers were addressed bj 
the magjHtratcH to ZiscA ; while the populace, from 
the walls, muile the same earnest application to the 
soldiers. Home pleaded kindred, or alliancea, or • 
the rites of hospitality affectionately performed. 
Many with tears deplored their wretched fate ; pro- 
testing before God and man, that they had do 
hand in the late commotion: while numben, who^ 



find a right to the jprbteetioD of Zisra^-fiiMii tiieir 
adherence to his cause, were describing tteh^ deoni^ 
aind -houses, or agreeing upofi • secret marks, ^andl 
•pledges, hy which th^y might escape the impend- 
liig vengeance ; intreating,'attfie same time, one for 
a friend, another for a son, or near relation, whoni 
his tinhappj fatie had mvolrei m the general giiHt* 

But ZiscA contkmed stem' and imniot«able* Ha 
was persuaded thcf Calixtinpartjrcouldbjnameans^ 
be depended on; and that they would nerer unite 
ih any friendly league. He determhied therefore t;a 
take this opportunity of leisure from his other enei* 
mies, to subdue them thoroughly ; assuring Umsel^ 
that till this should be effected, the acccnspliik* 
•ment of his great designs would resiain incoraplette 

The tro<^ were ttiore' flexible. They consid- 
ered not the iifly r with^ fcMsight df their duM^' 
and having, only before their eyes tiie pte st int 
scene of distress,' began to munnifr at the work, i» 
which they were engaged ; and' at the- )ievarify if- 
him, who had engi^ed them bit. -''TheywooAl 
not be the instnune^tiitif'fln^tMfruelicntf w-cjl^ 
which was the glory of their cotetry. Tbekr fgmr 
oral might seek odier mintsters of-hisyenptaiiiea. 
They wonld offer thtfir IWea a wiUii^ ^•«Bri6aa 
against the unjust att^pta of thdir eneiai^ ; hfi 
no one should oblige thism to take up aAns aguaet 
their brethren.** • ^ ...... ^:. v .^ - . :., 

These whispers Mon inched theeara of Ziee% 
the first seditious lirhii^rs he~faad-«ver keard^ Hii * 
nfders he found - |iwr^4MBi f wiiliti>Hr ^*>^y^y 
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he wnn nrronffid with inHnlrnf Hprrrheff, afl he 
paHHCfl nlon^ flie lirif:^; i\m\ miitiiioiiH liimiilfH gath- 
ered ;i}ioiif IiIh ifitii. In a wrinl, lio Haw Ihc conta- 
gion Hprradin;; npari;; and Hut irmnf!diafR need ofa 
rPMifidj. Callin;^ IiIh tronpH thrrrfore to!;ethpr, he 
endrrivonred, to HHMiia^^e the riMins; innfiny, hy 
«h(!wirij; tli'irn <hr. necessity of Hcvrre mea«*nre». The 
fJ.ih'xtifiH had now twice, he tohl th<'m, ahnoHt. rtiin« 
eri the common caiiHc; and would be ready to riiiTi 
it ri'^ain on any future uccaHion. The emperor, hft 
said, w:iH always on the watch; and would be glad 
to widrn their miKUndcrst;indin^s, and lake the ad-- 
vanta;<;e of thern. For himself, he had no intcntioDf- 
hc told them, to lay the city in blood and desola* 
tion. All he proposed was to make himself entire 
master of it ; and when he had it in his power, he 
would listen to the Ku^i^geHtionH of pity, and would- 
temper severity with mercy, 

<' This, my fellow Hohliers, said he, concluding 
his Kpeecli, is my intention : but if it flhall aeem 
more aj^reeablc to yow to act with j^reatcr lenity ; if 
yon shall chiise to reach out to these bloody men 
even an unlimited mercy, I shall consider myself 
only as your minister : and whether you chuse war 
or peace, I am ready with my utmost power lo 
second that choice. One thinj^ only let me request, 
for the sake of all our mutual labours, and mutual 
glories, hi me request, that these unhappy divi- 
sions amon^ us may cease; and that whether we 
sheath our swords, or keep them drawn, the world 
mny know, that we arc united in our councils^ ai 
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me\l9L9 our arms; and thatZiscA, and his com* 
jpanions, have only one common cause.'' 

In such soothing language did the prudent chief 
address himself to the prejudices of his soldiers* 
His speech had the desired effect They who did 
not hear it, caught the fire from those who did. — 
The whole army was instantly animated with anew 
spirit; and the camp rang with professions of obe- 
dience, and acclamations of praise. 

It was now near sunset; too late to take the full 
advantage of the ardour of the troops. 'Orders there- 
fore were given for an assault early the jiejit morn- 
ing. Every thing was prepared. The regimental 
in their several stations, rested upon their arms^; 
and ZiscA retired to his tent, big with the thoughts 
of the succeeding day. .Many were the reflections 
he made; and many the compunctions he felti 
when he thus found himself upon the point of lay- 
ing waste the capital of his country. But the liber- 
ties of Bohemia urged him upon this harsh service^ 

As he was ruminating on these things, it being 
now past midnight, a person was introduced to him 
by the officer of his guard, who earnestly desired a 
private audience. Zisca presently knew him to be 
the celebrated Roquesan ; an ecclesiastic, who, from 
the meanest circumstances of birth and fortune, hiad 
raised himself^ by his great talents, to have the 
most personal consequence of any man in Prague* 
Boquesan came a deputy from his fellow citizens, 
now reduced to the lowest despair* They had 
good intelligence from Zisca's camp; and well 
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knew the fatid resolution of the preceding eveniog*. 
Of what passed bet\7een these two chiefs^ on this 
•ccasion, we have no particulars. Roquesan how- 
ever Jnsisfed on such arguments, as over poWered 
the resolution of Zisca, and a thorough reconcilia- 
tion took place. An anoniinous French historiaoy. 
who wrote (he life of ZiscAy mentions terms of 
agreement ; but as these are unlikely^ and, as far. 
as appears, unauthorised, it is of little moment to 
insert them. It is probable, that ZiscA would 
not AO easily have been brought to a reconciliatioBy 
had not the late mutiny among his troops given a 
new (urn to his counsels^ 

While these things were acting at Prague, the 
distressed Sigismond was in great perplexitj. The 
bat lie of Ausig had greatlj shaken that constancj, 
which had thus far supported him. Six times, in 
three campaigns, he had been vanquished in the 
open field ; his tovrns had been ravished from him,, 
and his provinces laid waste. He acknowledged 
the superior talents of his adversary; and was 
quelled by that noble and unconquered spirit, which. 
animated tlH3 cause of liberty. The late diasentlon 
had, in some degree, revived his hopes: but he. 
was scarce inf'ornicd of the circumstances of the 
quarrel, when be was informed of the reconcilia-. 
tion likewise.. Every ray of hope therefore being 
now excluded, he submitted to his hard fate; and 
resolving on any terms, to give peace to his bleed- 
ing counlry, sent deputies to Zibca, requesting, 
him to sheath his sword, and name bis conditioDBi 
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bfleriiig him, at the same time, for himself, what 
might have satisfied the most grasping ambition. 

ZiscA was equally desirous of a reconciiiatiom 
He had taken up arms with a view only to obtain 
peace, and was heartily glad of an occasion to lay 
them down. He returned a message to the emper* 
or, full of thai respectful language, with which the 
great ran easily cover enmity ; though at the sami» 
time breathing that spirit, which became a chief in 
the cause of liberty. 

After a few couriers had passed, a place of con* 
gress was appointed ; and Zisca get out to meet 
the emperor, attended by the principal officers of 
his army. It gave Europe a subject for various 
conversation, when this great man, whom one ui^- 
fortunate battle would have reduced to the condi- 
tion of a rebel, was seen passing through the midst 
of Bohemia, to treat with his sovereign, like a sov- 
ereign, upon equal terms. 

But Z[BCA lived not to put a finishing hand to 
this treaty. His affairs obliged him to take hiB 
route through a part of the coimtry, at which the 
plague at that time raged. At the castle of Pris- 
cow, where he.had engaged to hold an assembly of 
the states of that district, the fatal contagion seized 
him, and put an end to his life, on the 6th of October 
14*21, at a time, when, all his labours being ended, 
and his great purposes almost completed, (such 
Was the course Of providence) he had only to enjoy 
those liberties, and that tranquility, whiph his vir- 
tue had so nobly purchased* 
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knew the tatai resolution of the preceding evenfaig.. 
Of what passed betireen these two chiefii) on this 
•ccasion, we have no particulars. Roquesan how- 
ever insisted on such argumeatSy as over potrered 
the resolution of Zisca, and a thorough reconciliap 
tion took place. An anoniinous French historia0y. 
who wrote the life of Zisca, mentions terms of 
agreement ; but as these are unlikely^ and, as far. 
as appears, unauthorised, it is o£ little moment to. 
insert them. It is probable, that Zisca would 
not HO easily have been brought to a reeonciliatioB» 
had not the late mutiny among his troops given a 
new (urn to his counsels. 

Wliile these things were acting at Prague^ tlie 
diHtressed Si^iiimond was in great perplexity. The 
bat lie of Ausig had greatly shaken that constancy, 
which had thus tar supported him. Six times, in 
dnee ca/npaigns, lie iiad been vanquished in the 
open field ; his towns had been ravished from him,, 
and his provinces laid waste. He acknowledged 
the superior talents of his adversary; and was 
quelled by that noble and unconquered spirit, which, 
animated the cause of liberty. The late dissention 
had, in some degree, revived his hopes: but he. 
was scarce infornuMl of the circumstances of tho 
quarrel, when he was informed of the reconcilia*. 
tion likewibe.. Every ray of hope therefore beiiq; 
now excluded, he submitted to his hard fate; and 
rcsoUing on any terms, to give peace to his bleed- 
ing country, sent deputies to Zisca, requestii^. 
him to sheath his sword, and name his conditions;. 



ZISCA. Kf 

-■> BBRB LIE8 . ' 

JOHN ZISCA ; 

tHio having defended his eonniry against Hu m? 

croachments of Papal TjfranH^j rests in this. .) 
hallowed place in despite of the Pope. ,^ 

The greatest, indeed the ooljr stain ou the charr 
acter of Zi8£ a, is bis cruelty* Ofthis his enemies 
make loud complaints ; and his friends,^ it must be 
eonfessed, are Tery ill abl^ to clear^hun* Againiyt 
the popish clergy, it is certain, he acted with great 
severity. Many of them he put to death, and mor^ 
he baiushed ; * plundering and confiscating theur posp ^ 
sessions, without any reservet^ 

They who are most inclined to exculpate this lir 
gour, persuade us, that he considered these, accle^ 
aiastics noft as heretics^ but aa ciril offenders; as 
men, ^ho were accountable fof all the blood, whicfc. 
had been spilt in Bohemia; and on whose heads the 
justice of an injured nation ought deseryedty to faU, 

But the best apology perhaps may be taken Ibom 
the manners of the age, in which he lived. In 
those barbarous times, and among those barbarous 
nations, rough nature appeared in its rudest fpmi^ 
Friends and enemies were treated from the heart, 
without that gloss of d^scency, which arts, and ck: 
vility have introduced. 

Some allowance also may be made for the pccn** 
liar violence, which naturally attends civil dtsseiH 
tions ; in which every injury isgready heightened, 
and every passion immoderately Aoved* -^ ^-. 

Upon the wholes Zisfu wi» by M.iiietti0.am-> 
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mated with that true ppirit of ChriKtianity^ wliicfa 
his amiable master, II nag, bad discovered on all 
occasionn. His fierce temper seems to have been 
modelled rather upon the old Testament, than th^ 
new ; and tlie genius of that religion in a great de* 
gree to have taken hohl of him, which in its ani- 
mosities called down fire from heaven. 

His capacity was vast ; his plans of action ex- 
tensive ; and the vigour of his mind in exectiling 
those plans astonirfhint]^. DifHculties with -him were 
motivcji. They roiiHcd up hitpnt powers, propor- 
tioned to the cmers;ence. Kvcii blindness could 
not check the ardour of his soul; and what was 
saidof Ihe Grecian Tinioleon, under the same mifi- 
fortune, (whose character indeed he reiembled ia 
many instances) may with equal justice be applied 
to him ; banc calamilnfem ila moderaii ttditf vt 
neq; eum qverenlem quiff qimm andieritf fief, eo 
minus privntiSf p^ihlirisq; rclniH interfverii. HU 
military abilities were equal to what any age haib 
prodiirod ; and as such tlioy arc acknowledged by 
all historians. Nor do we admire him less as a 
politician. If the great man was seen in the con- 
duct, and courage, which he discovered in Ihe 
field ; he was equally seen in governing, by Us 
own native authority, a land of anarchy ; and in 
drawing to one point the force of a divided nation. 

Nor was the end, which he proposed, unworthy 
of his great actions. ITllerly devoid both of am* 
bition and avarice, he had no aim but to establish, 
upon the ruins of ecclesiastical tyranny, the cItiI 
and religious liberties of his county. 



THE 

CONCLUSION 

OP THE 

BOHEMM^r AFFAIRS 

HAVING thus brought the affairs of the Bohe- 
mian reformers to a glorious issue under Zisca, it 
may be proper, to continue the narration, in few 
words, till this great struggle between the contend^ 
ing parties was decided » 

After the death of Zisca, the flames of war 
kindled anew. It is probable, the emperor, on this 
great event, might suspend, and finallj break off 
the treaty, expecting better conditions. 

Procop, who had so greatly distinguished him- 
self in Moravia, and was esteemed the ablest of 
Zisca's generals, naturally .took the lead after his 
decease. This chief sustained the character he 
had acquired.. Indeed the Taborite armies were 
now so formed, and disciplined by the care, and 
abilities of ZiscA ; so inured to all the difficulties 
of their profession, and so formidable to their ene- 
mies, that the reputation of future generals was la 
a great measure Zisca's due; who had laid a 
foundation, on which even inferior talents might 
successfully build. 

But Procop had talents to form a scheme, which 

fortune had given him only to complete^ Tet he 

Z 2 
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had still great difficulties to encounter. To the 
old eocniie» of his cause a new one was added. 
The pope, incited by the clamours of the religious^ 
reared his holy banners ; and a formidable army 
under a cardinal general, was seut into Bohemia. 
But his eminence sJiared the fate of all his prede- 
cessors in this war; and the Bohemjan arms tri- 
mnphedy wherever they were opposed. 

To tlie military inventions of Zisca^ Procop 
added an improvement of his own. He uitroduced 
armed chariots into his lines, which served as u 
sort of moving rampart ; through the interstices eC 
which his troops charged and retired at pleasure^ 
On other occasions, his chariots would take a muU 
den wheel, and inclose whole battailioiw of the ene- 
my; which, thus environed, were destined te 
«'ertain slaughter. He found them still more use* 
ful in his ravaging excursions. They senred^ at 
Mie same time, as a defence to his marauders, aad 
;is waggons to carry off the plunder. 

Procop had now continued in arms six years* 
His campaigns, though not distinguished by those 
illustrious actions, which had marked the campaigBS 
of ZiBCA, were however generally successful. He 
had not indeed those opportunities of performing 
"splendid actions* The emperor, wasted by his 
vast expenses, had of late suffered the war to Ian* 
guifth ; hoping to procure those advantages frooi 
repose, which he couhl not force by his arms. He 
A'as well acquainted with the mutual animosities id 
the Taborites and the Calixtins, who agreed is no* 
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thing, but in opposing him : and he thought a little 
leisure, as it had hitherto done, might ripen their 
dissentions. Procop, he knevr, was an able gener- 
al ; but he had a mean opinion of him, as a politi- 
cian, as a man either of temper, or address to w^ 
Buage or manage the rage of parties. Upon the 
whole, he had reason to hope, that time might pro- 
duce some happy crisis in his favour. That crisis 
now approached. 

In the year 1431, the council of Basil assem- 
bled. Hither the Taborites were invited with 4 
profusion of civil language. But thej received the 
summons with great indignation. It was the uni- 
versal cry, << That general councils were general 
pests ; that they were called only in support of ec- 
clesiastical tyranny ; and that no credit was due to 
such partial conventions.' ' 

Procop however, with a magnanimity which 
could not brook the imputation of refusing a chal- 
lenge of any kind, determined to attend the coun- 
cil : and when his friends urged the danger ; and 
advised him at least to secure himself by a sufficient 
passport ; they only made him the more resolute in 
his purpose : << Passport ! cried he, need w« other 
than our swords ?" 

Thus resolved and accompanied by Cosca, an- 
other leader of the Taborites, he set out, at the 
head of a regiment of horse. The whole city of 
Basil came out to meet so extraordinary a deputa- 
tion. Every one was earnest to compare the faces 
9f these gallant heroes with the actims tbey b94 
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performed ; and saw, or thought they saw, aoiBe- 
thing more than human in those countenancesi th« 
very appearance of which had put armies to flight* 
The two deputies were received by the magistrates 
at (he gate of the city ; and the farthers of the 
council (»o great a change, since the times of Hnss, 
had the influence of power produced) paid then 
such honours, as were paid only to crowned heads. 
After many conferences, which ended in attaching 
them the more firmly to their own opinions, they 
returned into Bohemia. 

The council however had an aftergame to play* 
Upon the departure of the Taborite chiefs, they 
sent deputies, chosen from the most eminent of 
their body, into Bohemia ; who had in charge (out 
of the great regard the council had for the Botie- 
mians, and their earnest zeal to draw them to the 
true faith) to discuss those points at full leisure in 
Prat^nc, which the multiplicity of affairs would not 
allow at Basil. This was their pretence: tlieir 
real desic^n was, to divide the Bohemians ; and to 
kindle again the old animosity, which had so near* 
ly proved fatal to bo^h parties* 

The business was carried on with that singokr 
addrcHH, for which the court of Rome hath ever 
been remarkable in ncj^ociat ions of this kind; end 
was at length, by the nH^uluity of these good car* 
dinalfl, brou;^lit to a hi'poy insuc. A great partj, 
Tinder Mis^nard, a man of couraf^c and abilities, e|H 
peaied in arms ngaMinl I'rocop ; and the furjr of 
civil discord began to rage in all its vioieocef 
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The Taboritea had now ample occasion to re- 
gret the clemency, which had formerly been shewn 
at Prague; and remembered, with compunction of 
heart, how often their great chief would insist, 
that no peaceful settlement could be obtained, till 
the factious spirit of that city should be subdued* 
But it was now too late for reflection. 

Procop however, unconcerned, at the head of 
veterans, whose valour he had known during ten 
campaigns, met his adversary with assurance of 
success. " You have not now, my fellow soldiers^ 
cried he, disciplined Imperialist, and hai*dy Sax- 
ons io oppos^. Those hostile banners belong to 
troops enervated by city luxury; and inspired by 
faction, instead of courage. You have only to iHh 
gin the attack : their own guilty consciences will 
do the rest." 

The cautious Mignard felt, with secret joy, the 
prognostics of success : he saw the confidence of hift 
impetuous enemy ; and with the address of a more 
experienced leader improved it fully to his own 
advantage. 

On the plains of Broda this fatal quarrel was 
decided. Here the Taborite army, drawn by their 
ardour into insuperable difficulties, after a well 
fought day, was exterminated. Here fell the gal- 
lant Procop, vainly endeavouring to restore a bro- 
ken battle ; and with him fell the liberties of hia 
country. 

The battle of Broda opened an easy way lo the 
euccession of Sigiamond. The Calixtin party har- 
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ing gratifif^d their revenge, now paid the price. 
Reduced by their victory, they were no longer ia 
a condition to oppoHe tlie emperor. Conqueron, 
and conquered HulKtiittcd to his yoke ; and he was 
croivncd peaceably at Prague, amidst the acclama^ 
tionH of hiH enemies. 

It would be unpardonable inc^ratitudc in a protei- 
tant wrKer not to acknowledge the lenity, which 
al(<Mid<;d tliirt sudden revolution. Sigismond, witlv 
a ni:i;^naniinily, which few princen could exert, (it 
would be invidiouH to aHcribe his behaviour to 
meaner inotives) en(ered Bohemia, not as a con- 
quored province, but as a palrimoiiy, which had 
descended to him quiedy from his anccH(orti« Such 
of the Taborites aa had escaped the carnage of that 
fatal day, consisting chiefly of a few tliin garrisonSi 
in all about GOOO men, he took under hit protec- 
tion ; suffered them to live peaceably at Tabor ; 
and shewing them favour beyond any of the Bohe* 
mian reformers, (many of whom met with rougher 
usage) allowed them with unparalleled gencronityi 
the use of (heir own religion. 

Some years after, Eneas Sylvius, residing with 
a public character, in Bohemia, had the curiosity (• 
visit Tabor. The account he hath left iia of the 
remains of this brave people is not a little enter* 
Gaining. The reader will make allowance for the 
zeal of a popish writer. 

Ilcdirning, says he, to Prague, our route brought 
us near Tabor, which we had all an inclination to 
visit : but not knowing what sort of reception we 
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night meet with, we sent a messenger to acquaint 
the magistrktes of the town with our names and 
our intentions. We had a very obliging answer ; 
and the principal inhabitants came out to meet us« 
But so wretched a set of people I never saw* 
Their dress was rude, beyond what is commonly 
seen among the lowest vulgar ; some of them were 
clad even in skins. Th^y rode on horseback ; but 
their horses, and furniture were of a piece with 
their dress. Their persons too were just as ex-» 
traordinary ; scarce one of them^ but was disfigur- 
ed by some frightful maim. One wanted an eye« 
another an arm, a third a leg. Their reception of 
us was equally void of every appearance either of 
form or politeness. In their rude manner, however, 
they offered us each a trifling present ; and brought 
us, by way of refreshment, wine and fish. We 
then entered the town. Over the gate stood a sta* 
tue of Zisca; and near it an angel holding a cup; 
as an emblem of their maintaining the doctrine of 
the two species. Their houses were very ordina- 
ry 4 built chiefly of clay, and wood; no regularity, 
no form of streets ; but every house standing by 
itself. The insides however were better furnished 
than the outsides seemed to promise: they w<ere 
inriched with the spoils of conquered provinces ; 
which, to the everlasting disgrace of the emperor 
Sigismond, were never restored. In their great 
square stood various forms of military engines; 
witii a view, as we suppose, to strike a terror into 
the neighbouring country : though the people were 
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become qiiife pacific, appl^inji; thcmselveg only to 
hufibundry, said mechanic urtH. In tliiH Kqiiare too 
iifood their temple, as they call it ; a wooden 
Mtnictiire, Kcarce Kiiperior to a country barn. Here 
they prenclHMl fo (he people : here they expound- 
ed (heir doctrincH; here Htootl their unconsccrated 
altar; and here even the holy Racrament waH ad- 
niinislered. Their prift8t« were unoinamented, ex- 
cept by beards of an immoderate length. Tylhea 
wf»re entirely dimtllowed. The clcr;»;y had nop/o- 
pprfy. They were Hiipplied with all nccefssaiiesy 
in kin;l, bv fhf; people. Images were wholly for- 
bi-l(if'ii. iNo pr\yttrH (o HaintM were permitted ; no 
lioli-davs ; no sf:( fiiKf h ; no canonical hours* IKilf 
the MHcrani^nN v nvc discarded. Ueti^MouH houses 
were afiofniniifions. Their baptinmal font was un- 
rons«;r:r-ite(l. Their <ieu(l buried in unhallowed 
gronMil. They were pimrtual however in their at* 
tendiince upon divine servicfi ; and had very Hevere 
p<rn:iltir:.-4 Ut inforce a revenNice lo it. 

Tlif! ti'-si ihV) upon our <lepjirf«re, the magis- 
irnitiA fjf fhis wrefchiwl fov. ti came a;(ain to wait up* 
on UM, and r.;f!frne«l tM tkinlcH for our viHit. Their 
speech, onOii.H ocrasion, h;id more of polif/enese 
in il than their appearance Hcemed to promise* 
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